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INTRODUCTION 


With the increasing favor of the Work-Study- 
Play or Platoon Schools, the need of publications dis¬ 
cussing the various activities has been recognized 
by those who have watched the growth of the platoon 
type of organization. The correlation of the homei 
room work with the various other activities adds! 
greatly to the efficiency of the platoon school. To 
appreciate the work of correlation one must come in 
contact with the school itself and observe results 
obtained by such correlation. 

The author of this volume is fitted by both ex¬ 
perience and training to discuss this subject. Akron 
has been used throughout to illustrate community 
projects and problems. To Akron teachers this work 
will be especially helpful. But the methods used in 
working out these projects and problems for the 
Akron community should be helpful to teachers 
everywhere as suggestive material for their own 
communities. 

All principals and teachers of platoon schools 
will find helpful suggestions in correlation. Material 
for special days, suggestions in the appendix, and 
bibliographies of helpful publications are worth while 
contributions. As a source book for teachers in all 
types of schools this volume should render real 
service. 

Walter J. Bankes. 

January 28, 1925.* 
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AN APPRECIATION 


In the development of this manuscript, the 
writer acknowledges grateful appreciation to Dean 
W. J. Bankes, of the Teachers' College of the Akron 
Municipal University, for the point of view gained in 
her work as his assistant, when in 1920 Dean Bankes, 
then Principal of Perkins Normal School, which was 
temporarily located at the new East High School, 
introduced and carried out the experiment of the 
Work-Study-Play School. 

The school with an enrollment of over 1,700 
pupils, was very much over-crowded, and it became 
necessary to do something to relieve the congestion. 
In spite of the crowded class rooms, the Auditorium, 
the Gymnasium and Shops were empty for a large 
part of each school day. 

In order to use all the building, 100 per cent of 
the time, thus increasing the number of children 
which the building could accommodate and at the 
same time decreasing the size of the classes, Super¬ 
intendent Carroll R. Reed assigned the task and re¬ 
sponsibility of the establishing of the double platoon 
system, to the Principal. 

Under the direction and supervision of Dean 
Bankes, with a corps of the regular elementary 
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teachers, the critic teachers of Method and Educa¬ 
tion, and the Senior student-teachers of the Perkins 
City Normal, there was carried out a most interest¬ 
ing and successful educational experiment, which 
has resulted in the extension of this system to 17 
other Elementary School Buildings in Akron. 

Chief among the principles of his educational 
philosophy were Dean Bankes’ emphasis upon the 
right of the teacher to use her own initiative and 
originality, and the sacredness of the child’s right to 
have a curriculum and school procedure which would 
meet his interests, his capacities and his needs. 

Acknowledgment is also made for the inspiration 
of Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, who in his admin¬ 
istration sets forth the conception of the purpose of 
education as being to prepare the child to be a use¬ 
ful, socially-moral, efficient citizen. In whose Course 
of Study the first requisite is, that it be a live, grow¬ 
ing thing, susceptible to the changing needs of the 
social life of the community and adaptable to the 
individual interests and abilities of the different 
children. 

Gratitude and appreciation is also expressed to 
the late Dr. H. V. Hotchkiss, under whose adminis¬ 
tration of the Akron Public Schools, the writer 
served as a teacher for eight years, whose never- 
ceasing educational plea with his teachers was for 
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definite, specific lesson planning, and insistence 
upon self-expression on the part of the child, as a 
necessity in the development of thought power. 

A copy of this manuscript is gratefully pre¬ 
sented as an expression of appreciation to the Super¬ 
intendent, Carroll R. Reed, and to her Pastor, Rev. 
J. J. Scullen, Superintendent of St. Vincent High and 
Grade Schools. 

To Superintendent Geo. E. McCord, now super¬ 
intendent of the Akron Public Schools, successor of 
Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, who recently ac¬ 
cepted the Superintendency of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Schools, a copy is also very respectfully pre¬ 
sented. 

To her three devoted sisters, this manuscript is 
affectionately dedicated. 

Ellen F. Sullivan. 
Akron, Ohio, December 24, 1924. 
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THE TWO TEMPLES* 

A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought with care and skill, 

Pillars and groins and arches 
Were fashioned to meet his will. 

And men said, when they saw its beauty, 
“It shall never know decay; 

Great is thy skill, O builder. 

Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 

A teacher builded a temple. 

She wrought with skill and care. 

Forming each pillar with patience. 

Laying each stone with care. 

None saw the unceasing effort; 

None knew of the marvelous plan; 

For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 

Gone is the builder’s temple. 

Crumbled into the dust. 

Pillars and groins and arches 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Shall endure while the ages roll; 

For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 

—Author Unknown. 

*NoU: The School Berald, Akron^ Ohio 
March t7, im 
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THE CHILD’S SCHOOLDAY. 





CHAPTER I. 


AKRON^S FIRST WORK-STUDY-PLAY SCHOOL 
A FEW OBSERVATIONS 


Visual Instruction—Auxiliaisy Auditorium 
and Extra Curricular Activities. 

Among the multitude of interesting observa¬ 
tions, which come to the mind of the writer now, 
during the time this educational experiment was in 
progress, and which typify the most valuable activ¬ 
ities of the Auditorium in correlation with the ac¬ 
tivities of the Home Room, the rooms of the Special 
Activities, and the activities of the Supervising 
Principal, the following are cited: 

First, the instruction in visual education in the 
Auditorium, under the direction of the Auditorium 
teacher, Mr. A. J. Dillehay, now Principal of the 
Robinson School. The joy and interest of the nor¬ 
mal child was evident in every case. But to more 
thoroughly appreciate its value, was to be an ob¬ 
server in the Special School for the Deaf, then lo¬ 
cated at East High School, and to witness the ex¬ 
pression of these mutes as they related upon their 
return to the special teacher in charge of this work, 
Miss Gertrude Hatfield, in lip language their reac¬ 
tion to their visit to the Auditorium to see the pic¬ 
tures. 
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One of the most noteworthy features of the new 
type of school procedure were the Auxiliary Audito¬ 
rium and Gymnasium activities. 

The fact that the school was located in the 
newly-developing part of the city, the school district 
covered such a large area, that there was more than 
60% of its enrollment (in extreme weather nearly 
900 pupils) to whom it was necessary to give per¬ 
mission to bring their noon-day luncheons, the new 
building not yet being equipped with a cafeteria. 
This presented an added responsibility and tremen¬ 
dous problem to be cared for every day. 

A most successful and educational solution to 
this was reached, when the Principal worked out a 
plan for the extension of the 100% use of the school 
plant—^by using the Auditorium and Gymnasium, 
during the noon period, from 11:30 to 12:30 at which 
time pupils and teachers ordinarily clear the build¬ 
ing for the noon luncheon. 

Through the adoption of a co-operative plan, by 
which every teacher in the corps, gave at some time 
during the period in the morning, from 8:00 to 8:30 
and from 11:30 to 12:30, one half hour, to general 
hall supervision or to these added auxiliary Audito¬ 
rium and Gymnasium activities, the pupils’ needs 
were met. 

Principle of Self-Government and Teacher 
Participation iii School Administration. 

In the conduct of this school an outstanding 
feature was the active participation of teachers in 
the schools’ administration, matters pertaining to 
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this phase of the work being first laid before the 
teachers in conference. 

Delegated to critic teachers, special teachers, 
grade teachers, student-teachers and the assistant 
were numerous administrative duties. This gave op¬ 
portunity to teachers for the development of in¬ 
itiative, originality and added greatly to the effi¬ 
ciency of the school and the democratizing of school 
procedure. The judgment of the classroom teacher 
was utilized in a way to be of large constructive 
value. The inter-relations of the schools' working 
were better understood and a more professional view¬ 
point was grasped by the corps. 

The attitude of the Principal toward the teach¬ 
ing staff was such that while preserving inviolate 
his authority to make final decisions, he neverthe¬ 
less encouraged to the utmost the exercise of the 
individual and collective initiative of the teaching 
staff. 

By thus devising opportunity for a freer and 
fuller expression of opinion and conviction on the 
part of the entire staff, it became a source of vital¬ 
izing and energizing power. When policies were once 
decided upon, these were loyally supported, thus se¬ 
curing that co-operative effort upon which success 
depends. There was found a genuine acceptance by 
the teaching body of voluntary serious responsi¬ 
bility. 

The Miniature City Self- 
Government Organization. 

Assisting these teachers were the “traffic offi¬ 
cers” (the girls serving as efficiently as little citi- 
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zens as the boys), members of the Miniature City 
Self Government organization of the pupils under 
the general supervision and direction of the Principal 
of the building, whose reserved right was to render 
judgment in matters of discipline, before a final de¬ 
cision was made by the “judge.” 

The enthusiasm to serve actively in this organi¬ 
zation, for the promotion of good citizenship in the 
building and among the student body on the play¬ 
ground, and on the way to and from school, was evi¬ 
dent from the heap of applications to act in the serv¬ 
ice of the “City,” as shown by the desk of the Prin¬ 
cipal, previous to their appointment. 

The casual observer, who being unfamiliar with 
the content of these little partly-folded and partly, 
crumpled, soiled in many cases, pieces of tablet 
paper, would fail to appreciate the full meaning of 
this collection, and the opportunities they presented 
for the teaching of citizenship, as they fell on the 
desk of one—^the Principal, who by experience and 
what seemed an especial gift in the management of 
children, seemed to know how to utilize this oppor¬ 
tunity to this end. 

If the written applications on many of these 
papers, which were sometimes shyly and sometimes 
blusteringly laid there by the applicants, together 
with the spoken statements of the pupils, as they 
passed in these papers, amidst the busy whir and 
regular activities of the school Principal’s daily of¬ 
fice routine, were understood, they would no longer 
be regarded as a heap of disorder, or a'piece of ill- 
done school housekeeping, any more than the basket 
and table nearby would be so regarded where was 
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placed everything in the way of lost articles, which 
might be picked up throughout the building and left 
by the direction of the Principal in these places, that 
no morally weak child might have the temptation to 
go to an unsupervised place to take what didn’t be¬ 
long to him on the pretext that he had “lost some¬ 
thing.” 

As time went on, these crumpled pieces of paper 
which had to be shoved aside often for many days, 
to give way to some of the more pressing demands, 
were (each one), carefully considered by the Prin¬ 
cipal, with the hope of sifting out particularly the 
application of those boys and girls, who were prob¬ 
lems of discipline in the class room, to whom many 
of the regular lessons made little appeal and had lit¬ 
tle meaning, so that theirs might receive first con¬ 
sideration, along with those who were from the fin¬ 
est types of little citizens in the school, who, of 
course, had to be selected as leaders, for some of this 
special work. The matter of the choice of “Mayor,” 
and many of the other leading “executives” and 
“officers” was left to the popular election of the 
pupils of the school in the Auditorium. 

Very great success in the way of a changed atti¬ 
tude and spirit, toward school discipline in general, 
was seen in the conduct of many of the above men¬ 
tioned pupils. Some, of course, failed to understand 
and interpret the rights and duties of their position, 
became too severe and too officious, or used this op¬ 
portunity as a means of getting out of some of their 
regular required work in the Home Room or other 
rooms of Special Activity, so had to be temporarily 
suspended or discharged altogether. 
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In the plan which so efficiently and successfully 
solved the problem of the noon hour both in the 
building and on the playground, in connection with 
the auxiliary Auditorium and Gymnasium activities, 
the following observations are descriptive of the 
things which above anything else helped to solve 
this unusual problem which was presented by the ne¬ 
cessity of housing so many pupils at the lunch hour. 

The Pupils’ Noon-day Lunch- 
Hour and Socialization. 

In charge of these auxiliary Auditorium activ¬ 
ities were assigned an assistant teacher and Miss 
Mary Pottenger, then a member of the Normal 
School Faculty, teacher of Primary Method and 
Supervising Critic teacher of the Literature for ap¬ 
preciation, in these grades. 

The attainment in socialization by the work can 
only be appreciated by one who had opportunity to 
witness the transformation, as the development in 
these auxiliary Auditorium activities progressed. 

To see the pupils at the 11:30 dismissal from the 
primary grades, from the intermediate grades and 
from upper grammar grades to whom this privilege 
of bringing their lunch was given, passing at the rear 
of their school with packages of lunch, milk bottles, 
lunch boxes, and packages of fruit, as the other 
hundreds of pupils passed down the corridors in a 
natural, orderly way, on their way to their homes 
for the noon day lunch in much the same way as the 
people might be seen at the lunch hour down town, 
as they pass along the street, was a sight of real cit¬ 
izenship in the making. 
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The ranks of these “lunch pupils” then passed 
down to the Auditorium in an orderly way, except 
perhaps for the shuffle and restlessness which the 
appetizing odor of sandwiches, pickles and so forth, 
which was now filling the corridors from their lunch 
packages, caused among this large group of hungry, 
tired pupils. They filed into the Auditorium, took 
their seats in the section that they had come to know 
were the ones they were supposed to take, and be¬ 
gan a most delightful social dinner hour imag¬ 
inable. 

After a few interruptions, such as the finding 
of a lost lunch, or the straightening out a matter of 
lunches being accidentally or intentionally ex¬ 
changed, and sometimes the matter of quietly tak¬ 
ing care of getting together a lunch for a child (from 
an unfortunate home condition) who had no lunch, 
by the sharing of several children from their lunch 
papers, packed in the homes where favorable condi¬ 
tion existed. Miss Pottenger passed to the front of 
the large Auditorium, before her audience of often¬ 
times 900, while the other assistant teacher assumed 
general charge of supervision at the rear of the As¬ 
sembly, and the story hour began. 

Among those told in a most delightful and pleas¬ 
ing way to her attentive audience, were lyric child 
verse, myth, folk lore, hero tales, nature and animal 
tales, stories of real people, symbolistic stories, 
fables and festive stories. 

Previous to the beginning of the story telling, 
as the pupils were preparing to eat, could be heard 
the rattling of the extra paper on the outside of the 
lunch which they had been instructed early in the 
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beginning of this activity, by the story teller, to be 
brought to serve as a napkin. This group of 800 or 
more pupils began their noon-day lunches, chatter¬ 
ing and talking away in a natural “at-home-like- 
manner” such as might be expected at a large fam¬ 
ily gathering or reunion, for that was the ideal in 
conduct, kept before the children, by the story teller 
in her appeal in the early stages of the training of 
the pupils, in table manners, politeness and general 
courtesy. 

It is evident that besides the joy of listening to 
these stories, many valuable lessons in literature ap¬ 
preciation, instruction in hygienic habit, school 
lunches and good general behavior, of a most valu¬ 
able type were directly and some rather indirectly 
and incidentally presented. 

At the close of the school-day, in his search to 
the “lost and found desk” for a new mitten, or a new 
overshoe which he had lost “somewhere,” many a 
child as he sorrowfully poked over these numerous 
articles, would look up in a few minutes and smiling 
through his tears say, “Someone—some teacher— 
the 'story teacher' had said, that this was the place 
to come if ever we lost things” and in his joy over 
finding the new piece of wearing apparel he “had 
just worn one day” often skipped away from the 
basket or table, to his home, forgetting to put back 
the things in their place. 

Problems of the “Police Judge.” 

The social and moral influence upon the chil¬ 
dren to whom the living in the outskirts of the school 
district, entitled the privilege to bring their lunch, 
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cannot be estimated. For example: On the after¬ 
noons appointed, when the ^^police judge’^ held 
'^conrt’^ in the room adjoining the office to talce up 
for consideration, what should be done about ^‘of¬ 
fenses’’ against good “citizenship” among a few 
cases for settlement were these: The case of the 
pupil who had violated the rule of bringing his lunch, 
and slipping into the Auditorium with the group, 
when he lived within the limits of the zone where 
children were required to go out to their home for 
lunch, because of the limited capacity of the Gym¬ 
nasium and the Auditorium, and the unnecessary 
obligation it made upon the teachers at the noon 
hour. (The only exception in this matter being the 
privilege granted to the frail or convalescent child, 
no matter where he lived.) 

The “police judge” who was one of the most en¬ 
thusiastic listeners to the stories in the Auditorium 
during the noon hour, when he had heard in the 
course of the trial’s proceedings, the testimony of 
those who regarded this intrusion in the Auditorium 
at lunch time, a violation of “good citizenship,” and 
an injustice to those who had gone home to lunch 
and while he also listened to the testimony of the of¬ 
fender, in which he stated that he did it because he 
wanted to hear the stories that he had heard the 
others talking about, and that it wasn’t because he 
wanted to be a poor “citizen” and that he did not 
appreciate the first right of those out on the Massil¬ 
lon Road, Tonawanda Ave., and Seiberling St., in the 
outskirts of the district, to bring their lunch—^be¬ 
came very much perplexed as to what he should say 
in rendering a just decision. He would then step into 
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the Principal’s office for advice, going to his desk 
for a conference in a rather subdued tone, leaving 
behind him the “court room” buzzing with discus¬ 
sion as to what “they” thought was right and fair 
for a “police judge” who knew his business to do. 

The difficulty of rendering a “just judgment” 
in the matter for a minute became even more grave 
to the Principal, who after a little discussion, helped 
the “judge” out of his difficulty. This was shown 
by the alert step of the “police judge,” as he went 
out with all the confidence of one who knows he has 
reached a satisfactory solution to a difficult prob¬ 
lem, and announced his decision, that seemingly 
took care of the matter, in a way, that upheld the 
standard of “good citizenship” in the eyes of all the 
witnesses present, and provided an opportunity to 
the “offender” to satisfy the desire and right for a 
chance to hear good stories and good literature with¬ 
out a violation of the law. 

This case was taken care of quite differently 
from the next case of the strong rugged boy, who 
had for several days previous, become very unpleas¬ 
ant in his demand and insistence for a “permit” to 
omit his swimming lesson at the pool during the 
“gym” period because he didn’t like it, and later had 
been brought in that day by the “chief-of-police” as 
a leader of ten or twelve much younger boys, whose 
heads were seen at noon floating along on the placid 
surface of Blue Pond a few rods distant in the pic¬ 
turesque setting of the school building, where in di¬ 
rect violation to the rules of the school, and the order 
of the “Safety Department” he had plunged at noon 
for a swim. 
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Citizenship and the Teacher 
“In Loco Parentis.” 

In this case a choice had to be made between 
letting the relic of barbarism—the “paddle” or the 
relic of barbarism in the influence of this “bully” 
who had, after repeated, emphatic warning, taken 
these small boys into a place of extreme danger, have 
sway. It was a chance where the teacher who stands 
so many hours in the day “in loco parentis” to show 
“the spirit of love” which some feel is wanting in the 
hearts of their child’s teachers who resort to this as 
a last measure in the highest interest of all the 
charges—under their care because of the grave duty 
placed upon them as teachers in the Public Schools. 

The next case for settlement was taken up. 
Walter in the 4-B grade, just received a few weeks 
ago from a rural school in Arkansas, had been 
brought in a few days before on a charge of throw¬ 
ing small pieces of bricks on the school ground, one 
of his missiles striking a chance passer-by from one 
of the intermediate grades. 

The child crying and with bleeding head, was 
brought into the office and identified Walter as the 
boy whose flying brick struck her. The “officers” 
who witnessed the affair immediately “arrested” 
him, meeting some difficulty in getting him to the 
office because of his resistance. 

An interview was carried on in which the of¬ 
fender’s main defense was that “the kids were mak¬ 
ing fun of him, and that was one thing he never could 
stand.” This, however, was his second offense for 
stone throwing, after the first one of which, he had 
been told what to do in case his rights were imposed 
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upon—to come to the office and enter his complaint 
instead of taking such a procedure as he had just re¬ 
peated. His case was put on record for “trial” at the 
next regular session of “court.” 

Today his case was called. New witnesses had 
to be called. To the various parts of the building 
went “deputies” to summon them to the “hearing.” 
This broke in on the regular work of the pupils. 

The case, a pretty difficult one, was just under 
way when very much agitated came a teacher to 
complain because “John” was kept out of the room 
so much for “court” work. She said that she didn’t 
see why he shouldn’t stay right in his room at the 
work “that amounted to something.” 

Her agitation calmed when she was told to send 
John’s report card down and the matter would be 
given fair consideration. 

Just then an uproar of laughter in the “court 
room” went up, at the statement of the witness that, 
“No one but the teacher ever dared touch him on the 
playground and that no ‘kids’ in this section would 
‘arrest’ him, and that he’d throw stones or do any¬ 
thing he pleased on the grounds.” 

Sitting beside Walter were the boys who pro¬ 
voked the trouble with name-calling and they were 
next called. Their defense was too feeble to remove 
their responsibility for the trouble, so after another 
“private conference” at the Principal’s desk, a group 
of four guilty citizens, the brick-thrower, and the 
three “name-callers” passed across the hall to the 
book room where, in the presence of a witness, the 
decision of the court was carried out by the Prin¬ 
cipal, who, before performing this unpleasant duty, 
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dismissed the child, the “chief witness” with her 
bandaged head, to pass to her classroom again. 

The training for citizenship still called in this 
“democracy” for the occasional discharge of the duty 
imposed upon it by the shifting of a home responsi¬ 
bility—upon the Schools. Once, in the best-regu¬ 
lated homes where the responsibilities were fully 
borne, the training for “worthy home membership” 
called for an “auxiliary” activity in the woodshed 
where the shingle served a purpose besides for 
“kindling.” Its use, as yet, seemed to be in such 
cases as this the only means of en-“kindling” a 
spirit of respect for the rights of the members of 
such a “democratic society” and “worthy member¬ 
ship” of such a body. 

But the teacher, who in the midst of this “brick¬ 
throwing trial” was returning to the room after her 
adjustment regarding “John,” became so interested 
in the “court’s” proceedings, paused to observe; time 
goes so quickly in these interesting situations that 
the pupils of her room must have been wondering 
why their teacher who laid so much stress upon not 
“losing time” should absent herself so long from the 
room, so they, after finishing at least a part of her 
“worth while” assignment, proceeded quite soon after 
her departure to engage in the things ^‘worth while” 
—which at least to them now seemed so. 

In short order “John” with his card, came down, 
and in justice to the teacher’s complaint and in jus¬ 
tice to “John” from the appearance of his card, he 
was instructed that his activities in “court work” 
would be discontinued until he brought back a card 
with a rating in his work from all his teachers, 
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which would justify his giving so much of his time 
in the interest of the group. 

But, to get back to the Auditorium, where the 
story hour is nearly over, and where is heard an ap¬ 
preciative applause, and the exchanging of opinions, 
such as "“Wasn’t that a dandy story,” while the lunch 
papers were being carefully wrapped up, milk bot¬ 
tles and covers collected for return, and in the “nap¬ 
kin,” before referred to, were wrapped the orange 
peels, apple cores, bread crusts, chicken bones, meat 
bones, egg shells, banana peels, and grape skins, that 
had formerly characterized the appearance of door¬ 
step and benches, these lines of happy boys and girls 
passed in an orderly, natural and courteous way, to 
drop their papers and packages in two receptacles 
(two or three large galvanized wash tubs) provided 
for that purpose, leaving the Auditorium in pre¬ 
sentable condition for the regular Auditorium teach¬ 
ers, to begin their work immediately at the 1:00 
o’clock gong, while three or four large boys carried 
these tubs to the furnace room for the custodian of 
the building to dispose of. 

Auxiliary Gymnasium Activities. 

The Auditorium doors were then opened, for it 
was time to pass to the “gym,” where again the boys 
and girls went to sit as spectators and part of them 
as participators in the auxiliary gymnasium activ¬ 
ities, seated themselves in the assigned sections, on 
the bleachers, by grades, boys and girls separately 
in groups, and it was surely time for the two teach¬ 
ers in charge of this noon-time Auditorium work to 
pass to the teachers’ lunch room, where the entire 
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corps had just finished their noon-day lunch, which 
by the way, was another feature of co-operative ef¬ 
fort carried on in the building, where a group of 
teachers appointed by the Principal, made out the 
menus for the school week, hiring a woman to come 
in and prepare them, and serve hot luncheons to the 
teachers, assisted by a few eighth grade girls from 
the Domestic Science Department, the expense of 
this activity being co-operatively shared by the 
teachers and Principal, the latter acting as treasurer, 
a duty least desired in this connection by the 
teachers. 

With the teachers’ luncheon over, a certain num¬ 
ber passed to the gym to take their places for 30 
minutes, in charge of their section of the 800 or 900 
pupils, already assembling from the Auditorium, for 
the organized “play activity” on the “gym” floor, in 
charge of the Director of Physical Education, Mr. 
John Emde. 

Among these activities were competitive games 
between pupils. Normal School students, and occa¬ 
sionally Faculty members, among whom when a few 
minutes could be snatched from office conferences 
at noon time with the attendance officer, school 
nurse in charge of the Clinic, Faculty conferences, of 
the regular school and Normal School, individual 
teachers, parents and visitors from the local schools. 
Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents of 
Schools from other points, who came to make obser¬ 
vations, was to be seen the Principal as enthusiastic 
as the eighth grade boys, in the thickest of the play 
on the “gsrm” floor, and who usually returned to the 
office (sometimes carrying in his hand his broken 
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glasses) declaring that he yet liked to “play” as well 
as he ever did as a boy, back on the farm, when he 
attended country school. 

To say that the Auditorium and Gymnasium 
were used full time in the training of the pupils for 
citizenship, would require a plus sign after the 
100 %. 

The Auditorium and School 
Propaganda—Volunteer Monitors. 

It is now twelve-thirty and the Gymnasium ac¬ 
tivities are over. The pupils are returning for the 
afternoon session and back to their rooms or to the 
outdoors are passing these boys and girls who had 
spent one hour of their noon intermission as has 
been described. At the office are beginning to as¬ 
semble groups of volunteer monitors waiting about, 
ready to do errands to any of the four floors of the 
building. Sometimes, to show to his room the 
newly-registered child who has just entered the 
school from outside the city, to begin his work in a 
large school such as he never saw before, which he 
sometimes said, “Was where they have so many 
teachers and things.” It might be to go to a remote 
corner of the building to call someone to the tele¬ 
phone, to take a special note to the Auditorium 
teacher that complaints were coming in thick and 
fast regarding “snowballing,” some from parents, 
some from the children on the grounds, and that in 
every period, with every group that reported in the 
Auditorium that afternoon, this should be one of the 
first matters to receive attention, for in this depart¬ 
ment of the school was given over especially the 
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campaigning in school propaganda for school citizen¬ 
ship improvement. 

Then to the Home Rooms this monitor goes with 
the same message, checking off the Home Room 
whose groups are to have Auditorium work that 
afternoon, for it won’t be necessary to give the 
teachers in there the message because their pupils 
will hear it at the Auditorium. 

To other parts of the building are passing moni¬ 
tors in charge of the distribution of supplies in the 
way of paper, art paper, pencils and books, which 
are going out today, from the supply room where 
the teachers’ requisitions are being filled. 

Among these monitors were boys and girls “on 
probation” who had come to have faith that the 
Principal’s office existed for other purposes than a 
place to be feared, and to come to for reprimands. 
Not a few among these were those whose ragged 
elbows and broken shoes reflected a lack of some of 
the things that make childhood happy, and who, al¬ 
though their general appearance, fell quite short of 
what might perhaps be regarded as a “representa¬ 
tive group” of pupils to have around in a place so 
conspicuous in the building as the Principal’s office, 
had after one explanation, a fine understanding of 
what their obligation was when the arrival of a par¬ 
ent who had come in for a conference or a visiting 
teacher to make observation, or any situation de¬ 
manded the necessity of a private interview. 

Interview of Parents. 

This kind of interview became necessary right 
now when a mother who felt herself very well 
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disposed, came in. She stated that she didn’t know 
why this was such a funny school. She didn’t un¬ 
derstand what that note meant she got at noon, tell¬ 
ing her to come up to school to see about Howard. 
She said teachers who didn’t have to work thought 
that she didn’t have to, either, and that just because 
they thought so, it was no sign it was so. She said 
that she sent Howard to school and that was enough, 
that he was only twelve years old and was just 
growing now and she knew that if the teachers would 
just let him alone until he got a little older that he 
would be all right. And that when she went to 
school the teacher was supposed to just teach books, 
and didn’t spend her time meddling with what the 
children did on the way to school and going home, 
but it had got now where teachers thought they were 
so smart and felt so above working people that she 
didn’t know what things were coming to; that now- 
days even the boys and the other “scholars” were 
making the children mind at school and on the way 
home from school, and hereafter, she didn’t want any 
one to touch her boy, because she knew how to raise 
her own children and teachers didn’t need to think 
that “books was everything.” 

In this interview which next followed came a 
mother of two boys in the school, who early in the 
fall were the two most habitual truants of the school. 
This good mother who had come that day to attend 
the Mothers’ Meeting, came in for a minute to again 
express her great appreciation to the Principal for a 
thing she said had a value, no one would ever under¬ 
stand. To relate all this fine mother’s experience 
and the experience of the one whom she was thank- 
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ing, is not necessary now. The older of the two boys 
was now to be found in school every day, one of the 
large boys who had volunteered to be on the com¬ 
mittee in the Auditorium to help take the galvanized 
washtubs of luncheon ''refuse^' every day to the 
furnace room. In her hand was a note from the 
younger boy who was recovering from an attack of 
grippe, whose doctor had advised that he not return 
to school until warm weather, in which note Paul 
stated, ‘*how sorry he was that he couldn’t come to 
school but that just as soon as he would be allowed 
to do so that he was going to bring his dinner and 
eat in the Auditorium and then come up and stay 
awhile at the office, for he didn’t feel much like 
climbing steps and that anyhow, those were the two 
places over at school he liked the best.” 

Tardiness—a Problem. 

Tardiness in a district the size of this presented 
another great problem. The car service of those 
coming in from the city limits was not always to be 
depended upon. Many of the children who came 
from the fine residential section of Goodyear Heights 
often missed the bus. Coming to this section of the 
city from cities and towns and rural places were the 
children of families who had come to seek employ¬ 
ment in the industries. Living conditions were not 
always desirable, for to find suitable living quarters 
even at high rent was not easy. In many homes up 
to this time the father’s working hours were day¬ 
light hours and the mother did not go to a factory 
at whatever shift there was a chance for her to 
work. Breakfasts were not at the usual time, neither 
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was dinner and neither was supper. “Back home” 
they said, “the teacher never cared if we weren’t 
there every day, and of course, we hardly ever were 
late when we did go, because then, we had our break¬ 
fast in the morning, and then, too, it’s so cold up 
here that you can’t hardly go outdoors in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

But here comes John, who has a good home 
nearby the building, has always lived in Akron, 
whose excuse for tardiness had a record like this: 
“Had to go to the store for my mother;” “Overslept 
myself“The clock stopped, etc.” These had been 
accepted (with reservations) a few times, and he 
was finally a case for further investigation. Upon 
being questioned as to the cause of his tardiness this 
morning, he became very sullen and silent, “not able 
to explain,” so was evidently told to sit down and 
wait until the Principal returned, for he said some¬ 
thing to John as he hurried out of the office to some 
point about the building. John sat there for some 
time, seemingly being very pleasantly entertained by 
observing the general goings-on before him. But 
after awhile he grew very restless as he waited in 
the outer office, sitting there as if for an important 
appointment. Presently he stepped in and asked, 
“What do you suppose ‘he’ meant when he said as 
he went out that I should just sit here and think?” 
Just then the gong rang for the ten o’clock change 
of groups from the Home Rooms. John gave a 
start, for it was now time for his group to go to the 
Auditorium to see the new film they were expecting. 
The “thinking process” evidently had begun. John 
began muttering in a complaining tone that the film 
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had to be sent back that day and that unless the 
Principal came back on time he’d miss the show. 

The hands of the clock went around pretty fast 
and about the time the thirty-minute Auditorium 
period for his group was over the office door 
opened—and talking about visual instruction and its 
value, the fine picture just shown in the Auditor¬ 
ium—came the Principal and the Auditorium 
teacher. The latter came to inquire at the desk 
what had been learned in the course of the morning 
about the absences, cause of tardiness of certain 
pupils that had not reported that morning in his de¬ 
partment. On the paper in his hand was the list of 
names, among which was John’s. Before him he sat 
with a disappointed face, flushed from “thinking.” 
He then stood to speak quietly to the Principal some¬ 
thing about his “thoughts” during his absence and 
that his skating on Blue Pond that morning was not 
worth the good show he knew he had lost, waiting a 
minute to take the little slip on which was the mono¬ 
gram “W. J. B.”—an explanation to the teacher who 
was responsible for the recording of his attendance 
that he had been admitted to his room that morning 
to begin regular work. 

It was evident that there would be one less in 
the line (on “Picture Show” day in the Auditorium, 
anyway), to interrogate regarding the cause of tardi¬ 
ness. The Auditorium teacher, with a smile on his 
face which showed he understood John’s case, went 
on with the duty required of all teachers in the in¬ 
terest of every child’s welfare, and as a means of 
more thoroughly understanding conditions in their 
lives, to come in at some time during the day to check 
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up from the nurse’s slips, attendance officer’s tele¬ 
phone reports, from the list of cases reported to the 
attendance office for investigation and from the file 
holding the written excuses from the parents and 
from the “attendance books” from the Home Rooms. 
In passing out, he stated that all cases were legiti¬ 
mate except the two that had failed that morning 
to appear from an eighth grade group and whom he 
now went out to ^‘check up” with. For even the 
good pictures did not always prove attraction enough 
to a few to prevent them making an attempt occa¬ 
sionally to “cut” a period. 

Puffing in short breaths came a boy (with 
quite a long list of tardy marks to his record) to say 
that he wanted a “slip” to be admitted to the room 
because he was late, had no written excuse until to¬ 
morrow because his mother had not yet returned 
from the “night shift” work and that he had gotten 
nearly to school when he could not remember 
whether he “fixed the furnace damper right, was 
afraid it would become overheated, so he knew he 
ought to go back to make sure.” He was handed the 
slip at once because this boy had shown in ways be¬ 
fore, besides a report card with tardy marks, that 
some condition or other had made it necessary for 
him not always to be able to meet the school sched¬ 
ule at 8 : 30 , after which time he was considered 
“late.” 

In a few minutes after he had reached his room 
a very tired and much exasperated teacher, because 
of a few cases which she considered “just terrible,” 
came in to find out if there was anything that pos¬ 
sibly could be done; asked what it all meant; that it 
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vas after ten o’clock and that James, in her room, 
vho had gotten three “poors” already in Arithmetic, 
lad missed his class again today, just when she had 
;aken up a new subject in Arithmetic. She went on 
further to state that she wished she could mark him 
both tardy and absent. That if she had her own way 
about correcting this tardiness habit that she would 
simply have pupils come straight to the room when 
they did get there, and make them make up every 
minute of their time after school with an additional 
allowance of time for punishment instead of going 
thru all this “rigamarole” at the office, just wast¬ 
ing time and that somehow she believed she could 
get that James to have a little “sense of responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Before leaving, however, she went back with a 
different idea of James’ “sense of responsibility.” 

In support of the value of these “rigamaroles,” 
this may throw a little light. The new boy to the 
school received by transfer is cited. He was an¬ 
other case this time held up by the teacher in charge 
of his room as one of those pupils who, she thought, 
looked as if he was going to spoil the record of the 
room. Had been there only two weeks and had made 
seven tardy marks, anyway, already! For the first 
three times she said she could get no written excuse, 
but she had finally gotten his mother to send a writ¬ 
ten excuse because she had become tired of that same 
old excuse of having to go to the drug store “for 
something.” In the mother’s excuses was the re¬ 
peated statement every time that the baby was sick 
and Harry had to go across the city to a certain drug 
store for a special kind of baby food. In a few days 
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again he came late this time without a written ex¬ 
cuse. So the teacher hurried him back to the office 
with a little note saying that it didn’t seem quite fair 
to be so easy on this boy by letting him off without 
a written excuse that morning when the Office was 
requiring every one else to bring a written excuse 
for tardiness. She had gotten so discouraged about 
having so many tardy marks to report from her room 
every month that she took pains that evening before 
on her way home from school to call at the drug 
store right near the home of this boy and that she 
had found out that the kind of baby food that the 
mother claimed that she had to send her boy for, 
across the city, was sold right there at their own 
drug store and she wondered if it were best to con¬ 
tinue to accept that mother’s statements any longer. 

The boy with a little slip of paper on which was 
the Principal’s monogram which had been handed to 
him a few minutes before, stood there while the 
teacher’s note was being read. He laid the little slip 
down with a sigh, as if to say, “This, after all, did 
not admit me to the room, for the teacher rejected it 
upon its presentation.” 

The boy had been given this admission slip be¬ 
cause he had come to the table in the office and in 
a confidential tone had said, that his mother didn’t 
have time to write an excuse that morning and the 
reason he still had to go across the city to where 
they formerly lived was because up until the time 
they had moved, for several weeks, his father had 
been out of work and that the druggist where they 
had been living understood how it was, and let them 
have the baby food and that the drug store where he 
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vent didn’t open until 8 o’clock, and bravely strug- 
rling with a lump in his throat said that he just 
;ouldn’t help making so many tardy marks. 

A little note was sent to the boy’s teacher to 
;ome down a minute for a little explanation to her 
suggestion, and that was the last time she ques¬ 
tioned the “O. K.” that was placed on any note com¬ 
ing from this home. 

The Ideal in School Discipline. 

Throughout the whole building, occasionally the 
lines of pupils as they passed along the corridor, up 
and down the stairways, turning the corners three 
and four lines passing in different directions on their 
way from room to room, began to take an unneces¬ 
sarily boisterous and noisy turn. The quiet conver¬ 
sation that occasionally marked the passing of the 
ranks began to develop into a loud conversation that 
made the former general good discipline of the pupils 
and the “citizenship on the street” worthy of severe 
criticism. The pupils and some of the teachers were 
taking too liberally the ideal of letting the pupils 
pass with “freedom with restraint,” emphasizing the 
freedom, and forgetful of the modifying phrase with 
restraint. It would then become necessary in the in¬ 
terest of good citizenship to have sent out from the 
office an emphatic and sometimes a somewhat dras¬ 
tic order for all pupils and teachers to take inventory 
at once of conditions in general hall order and the 
former “free and at-home” air of the ranks of this 
“democratic society” took on a quiet, hushed, rather 
militaristic aspect, with teachers more vigilant at 
doors and stairways, with the Principal in the center 
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of congestion, where before, the pupils were making 
their way in a most disorderly manner but who, in 
justice to themselves, might rightly feel that Na¬ 
ture had been unfair in not providing each one with 
more than two elbows. 

After a few repetitions of this kind of passing, 
sufficiently often to give everyone a chance to re¬ 
new the idea and consider the ideal of having school 
discipline with freedom with restraint, a balance be¬ 
tween these two conditions became established again 
and the naturalness and self-control again marked 
the passing of the ranks. 

The Vision of the Teacher 
in a Work-Study-Play School. 

A few other observations left these impressions 
in the memory of the writer. Namely, that no type 
of school organization with the auxiliary help of 
such agencies as pupil participation in school-govern¬ 
ment, Auditorium, and all the rest of the valuable 
means resorted to in the inculcation in the pupils the 
habit of self-control in the matter of discipline, will 
ever so completely function as to make unnecessary 
and unimperative the continual effort on the part of 
every individual teacher in co-operation with the 
Principal to realize that end. 

Also, as efficiently and completely as the Work- 
Study-Play plan of organization and school procedure 
cares for the presentation of the fundamental Three 
R's in the Home Room and gives place to a rightful 
consideration and emphasis upon the special sub¬ 
jects, no real teacher should see in it an excuse to 
feel that now my work is just Art and my work is 
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just Literature and my work is just Home Room 
work (and all that “clerical work” you know). Or 
any excuse for the teacher of any Special Activity 
room to feel that somehow now if Johnny is bad all 
I have to do is to send him back to his Home Room 
where he “belongs,” for discipline, because my work 
now is, (we’ll say) just Music. 

That there is no ground in any school procedure 
for thinking that all the Citizenship can be taught in 
one department, all the Hygiene in one department, 
(since soiled hands, and untidy heads make the 
rounds to all “activities”) all the Courtesy in one de¬ 
partment, for the training of children will always be 
on the part of a corps of teachers in an organization 
of schools—a matter of our duty to teach obedience, 
our duty to teach hygienic habit, our duty to instill 
a love for Art, Pictures, Music, Virtue, Home, and 
Country, our duty to see in the school organization of 
the Work-Study-Play plan only a larger, more ex¬ 
tensive way for carrying on thru co-operation, 
correlation, and unification, this same old problem 
(which may now have a new name) which she had in 
the so-called old type of school organization. 

Before her, stands for solution the same old 
problem that confronted her in her work in her 
school-room as a teacher of a rural one-room school 
or which she may have had as a teacher in a depart¬ 
mentalized school or in the school-room of an organi¬ 
zation where the one good teacher had the one good 
chance to see practically all the problems of a Work- 
Study-Play school before her all the time; where the 
index tabs on her plan-book had written the names 
of all the 3R subjects and the subjects of all of the 
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Special Activities; where with this plan-book, in the 
front of which was her daily schedule to which she 
was supposed to adhere as strictly as she is sup¬ 
posed to adhere in promptness and punctuality when 
the master-clock of the building announces that it is 
time for the groups to make a change, she worked in 
co-operation with her Principal and Special Super¬ 
visors. 

That none of these new kinds of schedules, new 
phrases in school terminology, which provide in their 
aim a fuller realization of what the purpose of edu¬ 
cation is, should be allowed to blur or to make nar¬ 
row the vision of the teacher. For this new organ¬ 
ization as the name implies calls for three things— 
Work-Study-Play and by its other name—^the “Pla¬ 
toon,” it calls for group work, yes team-work from 
all who are engaged in its conduct, one of whose aims 
is for a hundred per cent use of the school plant all 
day long which carries with it a demand for a hun¬ 
dred per cent co-operation, from one hundred per 
cent of the entire teaching corps if the mission of 
the Work-Study-Play school is to be fulfilled. 

Other High Spots—A Correlated 
Platoon School Project. 

But to come back, before closing the records of 
some of these observations made, to some of the high 
spots in this educational experiment conducted by 
Dean Bankes at East High School the following are 
especially worthy of description. 

Outstanding features that come to the memory 
of the writer were the splendid work in the Elemen¬ 
tary Science Rooms, under the supervision of the 
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Critic teacher, Miss Sadie Kinter, member of the 
Normal School Faculty, the work in the beauti¬ 
ful sand-table projects of Miss Olive Glanville, and 
the superior work in the Home Room in a 7th grade 
in charge of Miss Marian Palmer, in connection with 
the carrying out of the work, under the direction 
of the department of Educational Research, at the 
head of which was Dr. A. 0. Heck, whose headquar¬ 
ters were also located at East High at the time of 
this educational experiment. 

As a climax in co-operative effort in which every 
teacher of every department and Home Room, and 
the teachers of Goodyear Heights, then a small 
school, where the overflow enrollment of between 
150 and 175 pupils of the first two grades and a Kin¬ 
dergarten class housed in the Baptist Church, shared 
and whose contribution is worthy of description, 
there was given a correlated Platoon School Project 
consisting of an Industrial Pageant, showing in dra¬ 
matization and in pantomime the leading industries 
of the busy and thriving city of Akron with its 150 
and more industries. This, together with a School 
Exhibit of the pupils’ work, was given at the close 
of the year, as a public entertainment. 

Chief among these were the flower and bird 
song-plays in correlation with Nature Study, pre¬ 
sented in beautiful paper costumes by. the children 
from the Heights School. 

The contributions by the Grade School orches¬ 
tra under the direction of the Music teacher. Miss 
Lillian Christensen; the folk dances, drills, gymnas¬ 
tic exercises; demonstrations in First Aid to the 
drowning, by the Playroom teacher, Miss Rosa Wil- 
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Hams, and Mr. John Emde, in charge of the Gym¬ 
nasium and swimming pool. 

In correlation with Community Civics work 
were the following: Charming dramatic song and 
rhythmic plays and drills by the Kindergarten, at 
that time in charge of Mrs. Helen L. Evans, super¬ 
vising Critic, in this work, of the Faculty of the Nor¬ 
mal School, showing the occupational home life, and 
industrial life of man. 

A book pageant impersonating literary charac¬ 
ters and favorite books and Authors by the pupils of 
the Library Classes under the direction of the School 
Librarian, Mrs. Kathryn Saal. 

The presentation by the pupils of the 1st and 
2nd grades, the activities of the Fire Department 
of the City. A beautiful pantomime portraying the 
Rubber industries of Akron, the greatest Rubber 
center of the World, and a dramatization of the 
Civic Duties of an Akron citizen as shown by the 
original playette contributed by the pupils in the 
7th and 8th grades, showing the City Council in 
session engaged in a discussion of some project for 
the city’s development. Both of these just described 
being worked out by the upper grade pupils, under 
the supervision of Miss Evelyn Holston, supervis¬ 
ing Critic of the Literature for appreciation of the 
upper grades and teacher of Education of the Perk¬ 
ins Normal Faculty. 

A contribution in dramatization by the pupils 
in Thrift and Banking by pupils under the super¬ 
vision of Miss Flora Hoover, supervising Critic of 
History, 8th grade Home Room, and teacher of 
Grammar grade Methods of Perkins Normal Faculty. 
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A dramatization by the 4th and 5th grade pu¬ 
pils, under the supervision of Miss Jessie Hanks, 
supervising Critic teacher of these grades, also a 
member of the Perkins Normal School faculty, 
showing the activities of the school in connection 
with the children’s flower gardens. The pupils had, 
thru the courtesy of Dean Bankes and Mr. John 
L. Davey of Kent, Ohio, secured over 18,000 plants 
for their flower gardens that Spring, at a cost of 
a penny a plant. 

The contribution of the work in correlation with 
Hygienic instruction and Health—and the activities 
of the Health Department of the City, were made by 
Miss Esther Mangan—^then supervising Critic of 
the 7th and 8th grades in Home Boom work, and 
teacher of Education of the Perkins Normal Faculty. 

In this connection should also be mentioned the 
fine work of Miss Blanche Newton, then the school 
nurse in charge of the School Clinic, whose efficient, 
conscientious work contributed an element for bet¬ 
terment in the school and in home conditions, and 
gave training that cannot be measured in the con¬ 
duct of the school for good citizenship. 

Mr. M. M. Lelansky, at that time the attendance 
officer, in charge of the district, thru his painstak¬ 
ing and thorough co-operation, with the office, the 
teachers, and Juvenile court, the work done by the 
teachers and the Normal School students in their 
work in Home Visitations, revealed opportunities for 
the school to fulfill its function as a real worthwhile 
active agency, in the social service work of the dis¬ 
trict, in co-operation with the Home and School 
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League mothers, under the leadership of their Presi¬ 
dent, Mrs. John Kearney. 

The bringing together for presentation, this co¬ 
operative project, by the Auditorium teachers, Mr. 
A. J. Dillehay and his assistant, Mrs. Inez Hecker 
Bower, under the direction and supervision of the 
Principal, the excellent school exhibit, by the pupils, 
the responsibility for whose final arrangement in the 
Play room was in the hands of Mias Flora Hoover, 
and Mr. Harvey Hummel, then head of the Manual 
Training Department, concretely set forth the type 
of co-operation, correlation, and unification possible 
in the Auditorium, Home Rooms and the Special 
Activity Rooms of a Work-Study-Play School, when 
its function is as ably interpreted and utilized by 
Principals and teachers, as a factor in the training 
for citizenship as was shown in the educational ex¬ 
periment of Akron’s First Work-Study-Play School, 
where the ideal was to teach and train the boys and 
girls to be useful citizens, in our great Democracy. 

ORGANIZATION 

Superintendents, School administrators, Prin¬ 
cipals, Supervisors and teachers will find valuable 
help and suggestion on organization of Platoon 
Schools in the following publications: 

The Model Platoon School—^by Dean Walter J. 
Bankes, Teacher’s College of the Akron University. 
Bureau of Edu., Washington^ D. C. 

*The Platoon School in Akron—by Otis C. Hat¬ 
ton, Principal, Teacher’s College Observation School, 
Akron, Ohio. Bureau of Edu., Washington, D. C. 

The Platoon School in Detroit—^by Charles L. 
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Spain, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Platoon and Duplicate Schools in Philadelphia— 
by Edwin Y. Montanye, Principal, Joseph C. Fer¬ 
guson School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Platoon Schools in Pittsburgh—^by Adda 
May Mann, Principal, Greenfield School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

*NOTE: The above articles can be secured in the Bulle¬ 
tin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, The 
Third Year Book Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association of the United States, 
1201 16th St., N. W'., Washington, D. C. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUPERVISING PRIN¬ 
CIPAL IN THE WORK OF CORRELATION, 
ITS PROCEDURE AND DIRECTION, 


Unity of Purpose Necessary For Integration of the 
Pupils^ Experiences—^Thorough Understanding 
of the Course of Study Necessary. 

The Work-Study-Play School calls for unity of 
purpose on the part of the entire teaching corps un¬ 
der the direction and supervision of the Principal. 
This naeans that each teacher shall know, first, the 
work of the grades which precede or follow; that he 
shall know also that of the corresponding Special 
Activities, so that the pupiFs school experience as 
a whole may become a series of related and inte¬ 
grated experiences. 

The Principal, who it is assumed understands 
fully the scope of the work of each teacher of Home 
Room and Special Department, must thru carefully 
directed, unified, purposeful educational effort, 
thruout the whole school make possible the in¬ 
tegration of the work of the various departments of 
the school, causing the Home Room and the Audi¬ 
torium to be the two chief centers upon which the 
activities of the entire school may focus. 
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Tentative Planning in Correlation 
jy Teachers and Principal. 

Tentative planning in how correlation is to be 
orought about in all the work, must precede the ac¬ 
tual undertaking of a general plan of working out 
a unit of work. In this, the Principal must assume 
the lion’s share of responsibility. An important 
phase to be kept foremost and at all times before 
those working together, is the possibilities for in¬ 
tegrating the work of successive years looking for¬ 
ward to the ultimate product in education. 

Clear Understanding of Relationships of Subjects 
Taught—Illustrations—^References to Type Projects. 

For example: The Principal must in his direc¬ 
tion of the work cause the teachers of Art, Home 
Economics and Manual Training to see in their work 
a common aim in vocational education; the relation¬ 
ship between the hygienic talks in the Auditorium 
and the exercises in the Playroom and the Gym¬ 
nasium; the relationship between the story telling 
in the Literature room and a sand-table project 
possible in the Art room, or, in the case of Geog¬ 
raphy, the moving pictures or stereopticon pictures 
in the Auditorium; the relationship between the Mu¬ 
sic and singing in the Music room and the presenta¬ 
tion of a poem or other Literature classic for ap¬ 
preciation, or a Classic picture study in the Art 
Room. (See “Type Projects”). 

He must, thruout the planning and direction of 
effort in the entire school, at all times keep a clear 
vision of the work of all pupils in the various periods 
of their advancement, helping the teachers to a bet- 
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ter understanding of the relationship between (we 
shall say for example) the work of the third grade 
child in the Science Room, as he works with the 
meccano set, and the work of the 8-A pupil in his 
work in the “Science of Everyday,” in the study of 
the principles of the simple machines. The relation¬ 
ship between the work of these same two pupils, as 
one, in correlation with the study of Shelter in the 
3rd year Science, makes in the Art Room his con¬ 
tribution to the project of the Miniature Modern 
Home in pliable construction paper, applying the 
fundamental 16 square fold principle in making the 
kitchen cabinet, or the little victrola, or as he ap¬ 
plies the more difficult fundamental, in making the 
dressing table, and the other pupil in the 8th grade 
with a more difficult problem, who works at the 
Manual Training bench in wood, or as an 8th grade 
pupil in her study of Interior Decoration of the 
Home in the Art Room or Domestic Science Depart¬ 
ment. (See “Type Projects”).’ 

How in spirit and purpose, as the 3rd grade child 
makes his collection of pictures for the community 
charts, in the work of Home Geography in the Sci¬ 
ence Room, where he shows the source of Food and 
the processes of its production, and as he brings to¬ 
gether his collection of Commercial Art clippings 
from magazines, to show these same things with 
regard to our supply of Clothing, as well as Food; 
as he brings in the little samples of cotton, woolen, 
silk, leather, linen and rubber, there is the same im¬ 
portance in this child’s effort as there is in the ef¬ 
fort and educational aim of the Auditorium teacher 
who uses in the more advanced grades the lantern 
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lides or picture films in his instruction in visual 
ducation, and in the effort of the teacher of Home 
Iconomics, in the presentation of her work in the 
tudy of Food and Textiles. (See “Type Projects”). 

How in the observance of a Special Day in the 
Auditorium, such as Lincoln’s Birthday, instead of 
egardlng it an occasion for the Auditorium teacher, 
o have simply what we formerly called “Our Fri- 
lay Afternoon Exercises,” where the teacher “got 
ip” the program (valuable as these good programs 
vere), rather let it be a problem in the teaching of 
htizenship for the entire teaching corps to use as 
i center of correlation, around which to group a 
series of valuable lessons, in the History class, Li¬ 
brary classes, Art Room in its illustrative paper 
cutting, the Literature Room in its story telling and 
poem study, and in its study of the masterpieces 
in sculpture and painting, the Music teacher in the 
songs and orchestra, the teacher of English, and the 
teacher of Geqgraphy in her presentation of the 
Great Lincoln Highway, have in this aim of present¬ 
ing to the pupils our National Patriotic Ideal, a 
most interesting and vital part which should cul¬ 
minate in a program, perfected by the Auditorium 
teacher, for final presentation when this birthday of 
one of our greatest American citizens is observed. 
(See “Type Projects”). 

Original Sources. 

The Principal must make clear how the work 
of oral and written expression in the Home Room 
does not stand out as a separate and independent 
subject, but is the core of all other subjects in the 
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curriculum, and in turn draws its inspiration and 
material from them. Hygiene, History, Science, Lit¬ 
erature, and Community Civics yield for the use of 
the language work abundant raw material in the 
form of live subjects, which may be used by both 
Home Room and Auditorium teacher, which will 
draw from the pupils quick and ready response. 
Historical subjects for dramatization, Geography 
and Community Civics excursions, the Art, sand 
tables for Literature expression and Geographic 
study, when used for description and narration, open 
up the floodgates of valuable thought and spontane¬ 
ous expression. (See “Type Projects”). 

The Principal must emphasize this ideal of 
proper correlation, among the various subjects of 
the entire School’s Departments, especially as they 
apply to the use of these original sources of supply 
that give to the English work a new vitality and 
vigor. 

Motivation and Stimulation 
in Pupils For Self-Expression. 

The pupils, in turn, cannot help but feel, in a 
school atmosphere and procedure of this type, a mo¬ 
tivation, a stimulation of mind filled with interest¬ 
ing ideas, a desire for self expression under this 
stress of many-sided interests—a condition under 
which chil^en lea,rn fastest—a condition which sets 
up a situation which demands and requires so much 
from the pupils in the way of self control and self 
direction—which should result in high attainment 
m the development of ethical character. 

With the general plan for correlation tentative- 



ly made by the teachers and Principal, the former 
must work out lesson plans, definitely and specifical¬ 
ly with a high ideal of proper correlation for effec¬ 
tive instruction thru their teaching; the latter must 
in the supervision of this work have as the aim of 
his function the improvement of instruction, the 
encouragement of good work, and the constructive 
elimination of ineffective efforts and misapplied 
energy. 

Teachers’ Planning and Principal’s Supervision De¬ 
pendent Upon Broad Vision of the Problems Con¬ 
fronted in Teaching. 

In this he should lead the teachers to a broad 
vision of the teaching problems which confront 
them, to a broad range of experience so that the 
work of one grade may be seen in relation to the 
work of the other grades, to an understanding of 
needed revisions, of necessary growth and the final 
outcomes of their instruction; to cause the teachers 
to see that the quality of their endeavor is depend¬ 
ent upon motives which direct them and the pupils, 
the economy of their classroom management, the 
development of habits and the development of moral 
qualities. 

What the Principal’s 
Supervision Should Mean. 

His supervision should stimulate and encourage 
initiative, independence and responsibility on the 
part of all the teachers—artfully and pedagogicaUy 
guiding and directing the same whenever and wher¬ 
ever possible and necessary. His supervision should 
create a mutual spirit of co-operation thru which 
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both he and the teachers work together in improv¬ 
ing instruction. There should be mutual and recip¬ 
rocal reaction and criticism between results and 
methods. His supervision should create situations 
which will help lead the teacher to discover his own 
strong points and to develop them, and his short¬ 
comings or weaknesses and to remedy them. 

The Principal who distinguishes clearly between 
the executive and pedagogical aspects of his work 
will see in his supervisory function of improving the 
quality of teaching, that the pedagogical aspects 
are the ones to be adhered to strictly. In his peda¬ 
gogical function, he should refrain assuming that 
the teacher is the only one to take the learning atti¬ 
tude, and should be himself a persistent student of 
improved methods of teaching. Self criticism on his 
part is most necessary for effective service. 

Major Issues Relating to Lesson 
Planning By the Teachers. 

Let us consider what are some of the major is¬ 
sues relating to the lesson planning for good qual¬ 
ity of instruction that the Principal and teachers 
may regard most important in judging the effec¬ 
tiveness of the daily lesson planning and classroom 
procedure. 

1. What is the teacher’s aim: In terms of (a) 
subject-matter, (b) pupil development. Is it clear, 
definite, valid? 

2. Is the subject-matter well chosen and ef¬ 
fectively organized to realize the aim ? (a) Is it ap¬ 
propriate to the aim? (b) Is it valid from a social 
point of view (fundamentals, common experience. 
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dominant social problems, appropriate leisure activi¬ 
ties) ? (c) Is it valid from a psychological point of 
view (child’s experience and interest, present value 
in eyes of child, adaptation to present ability or ca¬ 
pacity, anticipates and prepares for future needs, 
provides for initiative, self-activity and problem 
solving, and adapted to level of child development) ? 
(d) Is it effectively organized (in large units, in 
terms of a real problem, with adequate data, in terms 
of the learner, with progressive sequence, so that 
major topics receive chief emphasis, in sufficient 
quantity to secure control of its values, with pro¬ 
ductive correlations) ? 

Principal’s Standards for Judging Effectiveness in 
Presentation and Correlation in the Teachers’ Work. 

The Principal in his observation of the teachers 
in the execution of their plans may rightfully raise 
these questions; 

1. Is instruction realizing the aim skilfully, 
economically and effectively? 

(a) Is the pupil’s aim effectively derived (out 
of the pupil’s interests and experience, or dictated 
by the teacher) ? Is the propelling motive legitimate 
and effective? (b) Is there concentration of atten¬ 
tion where emphasis is most needed? (c) Are the 
most effective principles of teaching observed in 
each type of learning (associative, motor, problem¬ 
solving, expression, appreciation, drill)? (d) Are 
the most effective methods of instruction appropri¬ 
ate to the subject observed? (e) Are qualities of 
efficient classroom leadership manifested, as fol¬ 
lows ?: 
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(1) Readiness with effective plans and effec¬ 

tive means to be employed. 

(2) Promptness, confidence, and decision in 

each step of the recitation. 

(3') Ability to meet emergencies quickly and 

effectively. 

(4) Skill in conducting discussions, asking 

questions and disposing of answers. 

(5) Attention to individual needs. 

(6) An understanding of, sympathy for and 

a leader of children. 

(f) Is there economy and efficiency in all rou¬ 
tine phases of class management and instruction? 

2. Are the results of instruction effective and 
adequate: 

(a) Is there maximum activity of an effec¬ 
tive type by a maximum number of pupils? (b) Is 
there a reasonable amount of growth by all pupils 
along the lines emphasized? (c) Are pupils taught 
to study? Is study recognized as purposive thinking? 
Are the factors of the study process recognized and 
analyzed? Is the work presented so as to give the 
pupil recognition of the problem? Is there sufficient 
collection of data? Is there formulation of judg¬ 
ment? Application of ideas? Memorization? Initiar 
tive ? In the supervised study does the complete les¬ 
son unit include all the following phases—(a) , re¬ 
view (b) assignment (c) silent study (d) Summary? 

Some Results that Both Teachers and Principal 
Should Seek and Expect. 

The effectiveness of the Principal’s direction 
and supervision and the effectiveness of the teach- 
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ers’ instruction and correlation must be determined 
by their results. The following are chief among the 
major outcomes which should result in the pupils, 
where both have efficiently performed their func¬ 
tion with its responsibilities and duties. 

1. A mastery of the fundamental tools of 
learning, wide experience concerning the world and 
its people, knowledge about and insight into current 
social and vocational problems, good health, and ef¬ 
fective modes of utilizing leisure time. 

2. Effective habits of thinking including sound 
motives, initiative, independence, accuracy in weigh¬ 
ing values, ability to organize materials and to draw 
conclusions, the attitude of suspended judgment, 
and the spirit of inquiry and investigation. 

3. Attitudes and interests appropriate to a 
democracy such as interest in and appreciation of 
one’s associates, one’s community, and one’s country 
and its ideals; the spirit of co-operation; willing¬ 
ness to serve for the common good; etc. 

4. Permanent interest in and effective habits, 
or skill, in work, study and leisure occupations. 

The Auditorium teacher, the teachers of Home 
Room, the teachers of the rooms of the Special Ac¬ 
tivities and above all the Principal, under whose di¬ 
rection and supervision the conduct of the Work- 
Study-Play school procedure is in charge, when they 
fully realize the meaning and possibilities of correla¬ 
tion and when they fully interpret the importance 
of the Home Room and Auditorium, for unifying 
and integrating the child’s experiences and for uni¬ 
fying the purposeful educational effort throughout 
the entire school, should see an ultimate product 
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of education which shall be a useful, socially-moral, 
efficient American citizen, which is the conception 
of the purpose of education as set forth in the ad¬ 
ministration and course of study of the Akron Pub¬ 
lic Schools, and of the Work-Study-Play Schools of 
America. 

SUGGESTIVE HELP FOR THE PRINCIPAL AND 
TEACHERS. 


The Status and Professional Activities of the Ele¬ 
mentary School Principal. 


Edited by 
Arthur S. Gist. 

Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth St., North West, Washington, 
D. U. 

The following topics are treated: 

The Principal and His Professional Growth. 

The School Principal as a Citizen. 

The Principal’s Part in Character Education. 
The Principal and a Democratic Regime. 

The Principal’s Building Meetings. 

The Principal and the Professional Growth of 
his Corps. 

The Principal as Supervisor of Instruction. 

The Principal and the Scientific Classification 
of his Pupils. 

The Principal and the Physical Welfare of his 
Pupils. 

The Study Habits of Pupils. 
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The Supervision of Drill Work in Arithmetic. 
Diagnostic and Remedial Measures in Arith¬ 
metic. 

Oral Reading in the Elementary School and Its 
Supervision. 

Improving some Fundamental Reading Habits 
in Grades Two and Three. 

The Elementary School Library. 
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CHAFTEB III. 


AUDITORIUM— ITS OBJECTIVES AND THEIR 
MEANS OF REALIZATION. 

Introductory Statement. 

The following suggestive Auditorium Course 
may be used in supplementing the instruction given 
in the Auditorium of Platoon Schools and may be 
adapted to the grade and degree of advancement of 
the pupils taught. 

General Aims. 

The work in Auditorium aims: (a) to give train¬ 
ing that will result in development of ethical, civic, 
hygienic, vocational ideals; (b) to furnish direction 
in worthy use of leisure time; (c) to aid in develop¬ 
ing love for good music, literature, pictures, art; 
fd) to give knowledge of various social institutions 
and an appreciation of their service and value to 
man; (e) to supplement and serve as a center of cor¬ 
relation for the courses of instruction in the Home 
Room, and special activities of the Art, Music, Lit¬ 
erature, Science, and Gymnasium, thru definitely 
worked out projects in which as many special de¬ 
partments as possible participate. 

Means by which these aims are accomplished 
are instruction in; (a) citizenship; (b) personal hy¬ 
giene; (c) community hygiene; (d) local commu¬ 
nity problems; (e) development of the city; (f) its 
social institutions; (g) general state and national 
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training in social efficiency. 
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Music Room—Frank H. Mason School (Akron, O.)--Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Teachers^ College Observation Schools. 

Correlation with Auditorium. 
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The Robinson Regulars—Robinson School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. R( 
Where work among the school population of fifteen hundred pupils has as one 
its chief features most efficient work in the welfare of boys. 

Application of Parliamentary Law. 







Home Visitation—^Howe School (Akron, 0.)... 

.Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Where Teachers' Visits to the Homes of the Pupils are 
Characteristic. Through these are reached most effective 
solutions to difficult problems presented in the lives of many 
boys and girls. 


Social-Civic Service. 
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Boys’ Glass in Hygiene—Spicer School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Health Lectures by the Physical Director. 

Correlation with Auditorium. 
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Thrift—Akron Public Schools (Akron, O.).. 

...Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

“Thrift is a state of the mind; it is not hoarding. It is 
thinking straight on five things: earning, saving, spending, 
investing and giving.” 

Auditorium Bulletin—School Propaganda. 
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Operetta—East Market Street School (Akron, 0.)....Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Now H, V. Hotchkiss School. 

Music Correlation. 
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Doll Show, 

Home Occupations and Community Civics. 











problems; (h) practice in parliamentary law gov¬ 
erning procedure in deliberative assemblies; (i) spe¬ 
cial day observance; (j) motion pictures and lantern 
slides of geography, history, literature, industry, 
social activities; (k) music, community singing, so¬ 
los, chorus, cantata, victrola records, orchestra, pi¬ 
ano; (1) pictures, masterpieces; (m) literature, 
dramatizations; (n) recitations, pageants; (o) thrift 
instruction and banking; (p) selected history dra¬ 
matizations; (q) English compositions, playettes 
and debates furnished from the “Home Eoom;” 
(r) debates growing out of discussions in Audito¬ 
rium; (s) extemporaneous talk by pupils; (t) spe¬ 
cial talks by community leaders and community of¬ 
ficials; (u) intellectual games'—^literature, indus¬ 
tries, geography, history; (v) miscellaneous pro¬ 
grams. 

Note: 

Organized literary societies in the seventh and 
eighth grades should be the means of giving train¬ 
ing in (h) above. The following cuts show pictorially 
typical activities of the Auditorium, Home Room 
and Special activity rooms. 

Bibliography 

Strayer—Moral Trainingi—Brief Course in the 

Teaching Process—Chap. XIV. 

Dewey—^Moral Principles in Education. 

Rugh—Moral Training in Public Schools—Chap. 1. 
MacCunn—The Making of Character. 

Sisson—The Essentials of Character. 

Cubberley—Public Education in the United States. 
McGrath, Marie C.—The Moral Development of Chil¬ 
dren, Psychological Review. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CITIZENSHIP AND PERSONAL HYGIENE. 


Hygiene Instruction (Under ^TrojecP’ See ^^Hy- 
gienic and Civic Posters.”) 

This outline is intended for use by the Audito¬ 
rium teacher in presenting the work in Hygiene in¬ 
struction to the pupils of the lower grades. In the 
grades where a text book is in use, and where in¬ 
struction in this subject is being given in another 
department of the school, this is supplementary 
only. 

Food and Nutrition. 

Mastication and digestion of food. 

Reasons for chewing food. 

Saliva and salivary gland. 

Drinking water at meals. 

Rapid eating and overeating. 

Irregular hours for meals and eating be¬ 
tween meals. 

Candy and other sweets. 

How food is digested and carried to all 
parts of the body. 

How food helps to heat the body and nour¬ 
ish it. 

Foods. 

A balanced diet and pure food. 

Milk, fruit, water, bread, meat, eggs, fish, 

dessert. 
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Stimulants and narcotics. 

Tea and coffee, alcoholic drinks, tobacco, 
cigarettes. 

Personal Hygiene. 

Personal cleanliness. 

Necessity for keeping the body clean. 
Bathing and cold showers. 

Public baths, bathing suits, towels. 

When not to bathe. 

Colds. 

How we take cold. 

How to avoid colds. 

Athletics, exercise, and out-door life. 

Value of physical exercise. Posture. 

Danger of strenuous sports. 

The hair, nails, their care. 

Hearing and eyesight. 

Ear. 

Structure of. 

Use of ear wax. 

Care of ears. 

Eye. 

How best to use eyes in reading. 

Good and bad reading lights. 

Care of the eyes. 

Teeth. 

Function of the teeth. 

Two sets 

When they should be cleaned. 

How they should be cleaned. 

Decayed and crooked teeth. 

Why periodical visits to dentist are necessary. 
Sleep. 
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Sight-Saving School—^Bowen School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 









Why we need sleep. 

Amount needed. 

Respiration. 

Parts of the body used in breathing. 

Deep and shallow breathing. 

Ventilation. 

Relation of fresh air to the blood. 

Relation of CO-2 to ventilation. 

Best methods of ventilating the house and 
especially the sleeping room. 

Ventilation of the school room. 

Clothing. 

Need of sufficient clothing. 

Correct fitting shoes., 

Clean handkerchief—use. 

The Blood. 

Circulation of the blood. 

Counting the pulse while sitting and after 
exercise. 

Why beat faster? Relation to heart beat. 

The teacher of the Playroom, Gymnasium and 
Auditorium teacher will find the following sugges¬ 
tive in the correlation of their work; 

Outline.* 

Making individual records of weight and height. 

Conduct of Toothbrush Drills. 

On account of lack of home instruction in the 
care of teeth, a toothbrush drill should be conducted 
in elementary classes to teach all pupils. For the 
drill each child is requested to bring his brush 
wrapped in plain paper and remaining wrapped un¬ 
til the drill. If there are not cups for all the chil¬ 
dren, two or three provided with cups, water, denti- 
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Dental Room—Perkins School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Two distinct phases of the work—educational and corrective or operative. 










frice and a basin should demonstrate. The class 
should follow them or the teacher in pantomime. 
The cup, real or imaginary, is held in the left hand 
and the brush in the right. If a brush is lacking the 
child should go thru the motions with his index fin¬ 
ger outside his mouth. The brush should not be given 
very hard pressure. 

Attention! (All in line, elbows close to side.) 

1. Ready—^Water. 

2. Outside surfaces (Brush inserted under 
cheek. Gums as well as teeth to be brushed.) 

a. “Upstairs.” 

Left side. Down strokes. 1 to 10. 

Right side. Down strokes. 1 to 10. 

Front. Down strokes. 1 to 10. Water. 

b. “Downstairs.” 

Left side. Up strokes. 1 to 10. 

Right side. Up strokes. 1 to 10. 

Up strokes. 1 to 10. Water. 

The brushing of the upstairs and downstairs 
outside surface may be combined in a circular mo¬ 
tion. 

3. Inside surfaces. First (a) “upstairs” and 

then (b) “downstairs.” 

Left side. In and out motion. 1 to 10. 

Right side. In and out motion. 1 to 10. 

Front. In and out motion. 1 to 10. Water. 

4. Chewing surfaces, 
a. “Upstairs.” 

Left. Scrubbing motion. 1 to 10. 

Right. Scrubbing motion. 1 to 10. Water. 
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School for the Deaf—Akron Public Schools (Akron, O.) 







b. “Downstairs.” 

Left. Scrubbing motion. 1 to 10. 

Right. Scrubbing motion. 1 to 10. Water. 

5. Empty cups and refill them. 

6. Rinse the mouth. 

7. Rinse the brush, shake off water, wrap it 
to take home. 

Teeth should be brushed fully two minutes. It 
is important to work the bristles in between the 
teeth as far as possible. Dental floss used once a 
day, with care not to pull the gums back, will clean 
between teeth where bristles will not reach. A mouth 
wash can be made by adding to a pint of boiled water 
one teaspoonful of common salt and one tablespoon¬ 
ful of limewater. Pupils should be taught to consult 
a dentist every six months or oftener, to prevent 
trouble with teeth and resultant poor health. 

Conduct of Handkerchief Drills. 

The important points to remember in teaching 
the use of the handkerchief are: 

1. Must be a clean one each day. 

2. Keep in pocket when not in use. 

3. Cover nose and mouth with handkerchief 
when coughing or sneezing. 

4. Use handkerchief in blowing the nose. 

Procedure to be followed in giving the drill: 

1. Each pupil displays a clean handkerchief. 

2. Folds loosely in hand. 

3. Blows nose gently with mouth slightly open, 
closing the opposite nostril—never blow 
both nostrils at the same time. 
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'eaching Consonant Sounds. 








4. Returns to pocket after folding soiled linen 
on inside. 

Organization of Health Clubs. 

Hand Washing Drills. 

Health Stories. 

Billy Boy. 

The Lovely Bird. 

Magic Pearls. 

Baby’s Teeth. 

Billy’s Pal. 

The Boy and His Pets. 

Story of the Cotton Baby. 

Mary’s Little Cold. 

Doctor’s Six. 

The Brushes’ Quarrel. 

Old Scowly Spine Pack. 

Story, The Little Toy Soldier. 

Nancy’s Dream. 

Clean Up Song. 

Health Playette. 

Our Friends and Foods. 

The Milk Fairies. 

The Little Vegetable Men. 

Judith and Ariel. 

The Brownie’s Christmas Greetings. 

How the Holly Berry Almost Lost Its Red 
Cheeks. 

A Really Truly Christmas Tree. 

Miss Fresh Air, Visiting Nurse. 

Our Trip to Health Land. 

David and the Good Health Elves. 

The Imps and the Children. 

Disease Prevention. 
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The Passing of the Little Pageant. 

Magic Basket. 

The New Child. 

*NOTE: The teachers will find the above stories and 
playettes most attractively presented together with a sys¬ 
tematic series of lessons in ^^Course of Study in Hygiene/' 
prepared under the direction of Vernon M. Riegel, Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction in the State of Ohio. By Vir¬ 
ginia Lewis, Director Modern Health Crusade, Ohio Public 
Health Association. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CITIZENSHIP AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
The Auditorium teacher and the Home Room 
teacher in their presentation of Citizenship, its 
Rig'hts and Duties, to the pupils in the upper g^rades 
should see the chapter which follows, on "'Citizen¬ 
ship—Patriotism—Americanization,” also see under 
"Projects”—"Hygienic and Civic Posters.” 

Means Used by the City to 
Keep the People Healthy. 

Playgrounds, parks, public baths and recreation 
centers. 

Street cleaning. Ashes and garbage. 

Inspection of food, health regulations. 

Water Supply. 

Methods employed for purifying drinking water. 
Wells and springs. 

Sewerage systems. 

Sanitary Conditions of: 

Stores, Factories, Schools. 

Contagious Diseases and Their Control. 

Causes of certain infectious diseases. 

Some common diseases and treatments of 
patients. 

Flies as a spreader of disease. Pets as a spreader 
of diseases. 
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Healthful Homes. 

Importance of sunshine and fresh air in the 
home. 

Objections to carpets, -heavy upholstery, drap¬ 
eries, etc. 

Outdoor sleeping rooms. 

Fresh air schools. 

Sweeping and dusting. 

Care of the sick room. 

Importance of the family’s investigation of its 
milk and water supply, markets, groceries, 
etc. 

Clean lawns, basements, etc. 

Citizenship at Home and Elsewhere. 

Attitude toward members of family. 

Spirit of helpfulness. 

Spirit of sharing. 

School spirit. 

Attitude toward playmates. 

Attitude toward younger children. 

Attitude toward new neighbors. 

Attitude toward the aged. 

Attitude toward the sick. 

Attitude toward the unfortunate. 

Attitude toward teacher, principal, postman, 
policeman, grocer, newsboy, and other com¬ 
munity members. 

General Conduct at: 

Church, street, parks, public library, neighbors’ 
homes, theater, etc., in assemblies when 
prayer is being offered, when patriotic 
songs are being rendered. 
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Gymnasium—Seiberling School (Akron, O.)......Courtesy of Supt. Carroll K. Reed 

Exercise, Posture, Weight, Personal Appearance. 









Courtesy at: 

The table, telephone, acknowledging favors, 
gifts, etc. 

Written expressions of sympathy when neces¬ 
sary. 

How to address people of various stations, in 
a formal way. 

Miscellaneous Knowledge. 

How to call the Fire Department. 

How to call the Police Department. 

How to use a street directory. 

How to use a telephone directory. 

How to use a city directory. 

How to read a city map. 

NOTE: As a guide to the Auditorium teacher in giving 
instruction in Citizenship and in directing the practice of 
children therein in the first six grades of the elementary 
schools, a most valuable source of help will be found in the 
way of illustrative lessons, impromptu dramatization, and 
suggestions for the teacher's interpretation and enlargement 
of the subject, in “Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary 
Grades of City Schools,” by Hannah Margaret Harris, Bulle¬ 
tin 1920, No. 18. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Grade School Athletics—Howe School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt, Carroll R. Reed 
Hygiene, Fair Play, Clean Sportsmanship, Teamwork. 











CHAPTER VI. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SAFETY 

The Auditorium teacher and the teachers of the 
Home Room will find the following suggestive of 
material to be used in the work of teaching Safety 
First. (See also outline on '"Conservation’' in a later 
chapter.) 

Safety and First Aid to the Injured. 

What to do in case of—fainting, nosebleed, 
bleeding from cuts, burns, burning cloth¬ 
ing, bee stings, mosquito bites, drowning 
and other accidents. 

Safety Rules. 

The following list of rules may be read and cop¬ 
ied in the first grade, and committed to memory and 
recited in the second and third grades: 

I. I will not play in the street. 

II. I will look up and down the street before I 
cross it. 

III. I will cross on the crossing. 
rV. I will not hop on a wagon or on a car or on 
an automobile. 

V. I will not play on or near the curb of busy 
streets. 

VI. I will not play with matches or put any in my 
pocket. 
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School Clinic—Lane School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Safety First—Isolation from the group until the School nurse arrives. 











quires a large amount of educational work and it 
takes time to accomplish noticeable results, but con¬ 
tinuous work along this line over a period of years 
will make Akron a much cleaner and healthier city. 

Danger. 

The following letter is typical of material 
usually available for use by the teachers in this 
work: 

Safety Letter From the Akron Automobile Club. 

I read everything I can find in the newspapers 
and magazines about safety work in schools. 

New York City, the largest city in America, has 
safety work every day in every school. At one min¬ 
ute of three, which is one minute before school is 
dismissed, the New York Police Department warns 
the automobile drivers that 1,400,000 school children 
are about to come into the streets. The warning is 
given by ringing church and school bells and blow¬ 
ing factory whistles. 

During the minute before school is dismissed all 
New York pupils stand up and the teachers reiriind 
them that they are to cross the street only at a 
street corner. New York has the greatest system of 
traffic safety instruction. 

Akron ranks next to New York, I believe. The 
Akron way of teaching how and where to cross the 
street has been adopted by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. This organization is made 
up of the manufacturers of automobiles. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com¬ 
merce employs a man whose name is George H. 
Pride to study traffic accidents and suggest ways of 
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Open Window Room—Bowen School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Fresh Air, Nutrition, Systematic Rest, Study. 










preventing them. Mr. Pride receives a handsome 
salary. I have before me Mr. Pride’s report which 
he has made after one year’s work. The report is 
brief. 

He says accident prevention lessons should be 
taught in the schools. He urges that the younger 
grades be instructed every day and the advanced 
grades at least once a week. That is being done in 
Akron. He says school pupils should be instructed 
to cross the streets only at the corner crosswalks. 
That is being done in Akron schools. 

He sums up accident prevention work with the 
statement that people should remember where and 
how accidents have occurred, so the same kind of 
accident will not occur again. And that is being 
done in Akron schools. 

One word more, when we have snow and coast¬ 
ing, coast only in the streets that are closed to auto¬ 
mobile traffic. Mr. Carter, the safety director, will 
name coasting streets in all parts of the city. He 
will announce the coasting streets in the newspapers. 

Yours for the prevention of accidents. 

Always B. Careful. 

Dangers of Fire and Its Prevention. 

Ohio’s law and the teachers’ obligation to teach 
the dangers from fire. 

The 84th General Assembly of Ohio amended 
the law relating to fire lessons and fire drills in 
schools to read as follows: 

Sec. 12901. The State Fire Marshal and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction are hereby em¬ 
powered and directed jointly to provide a course of 
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Open Window Room—Margaret Park School (Akron O.) 

^ , - , , ^ Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Daily luncheon served by Domestic Science Department. 











study in fire prevention for use in the public, pri¬ 
vate or parochial schools of the state, dealing vsrith 
the protection of lives and property against loss or 
damage as a result of preventable fire. It shall be 
the duty of each board of education or the board or 
persons in control of such schools to compel the use 
of such course of study in each school under their 
control. Whoever, being a teacher" or instructor in a 
public, private or parochial school, wilfully neglects 
to devote at least fifteen minutes in each week dur¬ 
ing which such school is in session to instructing the 
pupils thereof as to the dangers of fire, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not less than five 
dollars nor more than twenty dollars. 

Sec. 12902. On and after September first, one 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty-one, it shall be 
the duty of each teacher in the public, private or 
parochial schools in the state to use such course of 
study in fire prevention in the classes under his con¬ 
trol. There shall be placed in the hands of each 
teacher above mentioned, prior to September first, 
one thousand, nine hundred and twenty-one, by the 
superintendent of public instruction, through the 
county superintendent of schools, a book for the pur¬ 
pose of the instruction of pupils provided in the next 
two preceding sections. Such book shall be con¬ 
veniently arranged in a sufficient number of chap¬ 
ters or lessons to provide a different one thereof for 
each week of the maximum school year. 

Sec. 12904. The provisions of Sections 12900, 
12901 and 12902, General Code, shall not apply to 
colleges and universities. 

Sec. 12905. Boards of education having control 
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of the schools of a rural, village or city school dis¬ 
trict shall cause a copy of Sections 12900 and 12901, 
General Code, to be printed in the manual or hand¬ 
book prepared for the guidance of teachers, where 
such manual is in use. 

Fire Drills in Schools Required by Law. 

Sec. 12900. -Whoever, being a principal or per¬ 
son in charge of a public or private school or educa¬ 
tional institution having an average daily attendance 
of fifty or more pupils, or the person in charge of 
any children’s home or orphanage housing twenty or 
more minor persons, wilfully neglects to instruct and 
train such children by means of drills or rapid dis¬ 
missals at least once a month while such school, in¬ 
stitution or children’s home is in operation, so that 
such children in a sudden emergency may leave the 
building in the shortest possible time and without 
confusion, or, in the case of schools, wilfully neglects 
to keep the doors and exits of such building unlocked 
during school hours, shall be fined not less than five 
dollars nor more than twenty dollars for each of¬ 
fense. The State Fire Marshal shall have authority 
to order the immediate installation of necessary fire 
gongs or signals in such schools, institutions or 
children’s homes and enforce the further provisions 
of this section. 

Outline* 

Fire Drills at School. 

Carelessness with Matches. 

The Coal Oil or Kerosene Lamp. 

Kindling a Fire. 

Stoves for Cooking and Heating. 
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Open Fireplaces and Grates. 

Fires from Chimneys. 

Stovepipes and Smoke. 

Sparks. 

Dangers from Leaking Gas. 

Gas Lights. 

The Danger from Christmas Trees. 
Fire Fighting in the Home. 

Fire Danger from Grease and Oil. 
What to Do if in a Burning Building. 
First Aid to the Burned. 

Celluloid—Moving Picture Shows. 
Electricity. 

Electrical Wires. 

Automobiles and Garages. 

Gasoline. 

The Ash Heap and the Coal Pile. 
Acetylene Gas. 

Gasoline Used in Washing. 

Gasoline Stoves. 

Gasoline for Lights and Other Uses. 
The Lightning Stroke. 

Protection from Thunderbolts. 
Fireworks. 


*NOTE: The teachers in the presentation of the above 
will find just the help they need in “Dangers and Chemistry 
of Fire” for Primary Schools, prepared under the direction of 
Vernon M. Riegel. Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
of Ohio, by Clarence Maris, B.Sc., M.D. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PATRIOTISM—CITIZENSHIP— 
AMERICANIZATION* 

The Auditorium teacher and the Home Room 
teacher, in their presentation of Citizenship, its 
Rights and Duties to the pupils in the upper grades, 
should aim to show that our mission as citizens is to 
perpetuate the principles on which the Government 
was founded—^to acknowledge the equality of all men 
before the law. To show how this fundamental 
right is written into the basic law of the land and is 
the birthright of every man and woman living under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

To illustrate the quality of citizenship of our 
Country, no better example can be found than in the 
incident of the unknown soldier, who paid the su¬ 
preme price in our recent World War, for the prin¬ 
ciples of human liberty and whose burial took place 
at Arlington National Cemetery at Washington. The 
whole country united to honor him when his body 
was laid to rest. This soldier typifies the quality of 
citizenship in this Land of Freedom, which extends 
its protection to every man, the lowliest and the 
humblest, as well as the richest and the mightiest, 
because every man is created free and equal, and is 
entitled to the protection of the law. 

A quotation follows from a notable address be¬ 
fore one of our great institutions of learning re¬ 
cently, in which the speaker said, in part: 
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“The history of the races forms a huge tapestry 
in which each nation weaves the patterns of its dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to the progress of the world. 
Through centuries shrouded in the darkness of 
pagan idolatry, the Jewish nation was divinely des¬ 
tined to keep alive the belief in the one true God. 

“Greece has contributed the finest concepts of 
surpassing beauty in art and culture. Rome has 
furnished the fundamental principles of jurispru¬ 
dence so that the lex Romana remains to this day as 
the basic legal code of the world. Egypt has con¬ 
tributed to the science of mathematics and other na¬ 
tions have added their distinctive elements of worth. 

“Centuries later, when the countries of Europe 
were being torn asunder by religious strife and men 
were persecuted for worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their conscience, a New World was provi¬ 
dentially discovered across the seas. It was destined 
by God to be the land of liberty where no man would 
be persecuted because of his religious belief, racial 
extraction or political faith. 

“The perpetuation of this glorious ideal of lib¬ 
erty, freedom and tolerance for all mankind—^that is 
the providential mission of America. The great 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloes Island in New York 
Harbor, holding aloft her torch is but the sculptural 
voicing of the guarantee that is woven into the warp 
and woof of the Constitution—^the guarantee of free¬ 
dom to all her citizens.” 
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Type Memory Gems. 

“Your flag and my flag 
And Oh, how much it holds, 

Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds. 

Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight. 

Sun-kissed, and wind-tossed. 

The red and blue and white. 

The one flag, the great flag. 

The flag for me and you. 

Glorified all else beside— 

The red and white and blue.”—^Nevins. 

“I love every inch of her prairie land. 

Every stone of her mountain side; 

I love every drop of her water clear 
That flows in her rivers wide. 

I love every tree, every blade of grass. 

Within Columbia’s gates; 

The Queen of the Earth is the land of my birth, 
My Own United States.” 

Points to Be Taught With 
Respect to the Flag. 

History of Our Flag. 

The Union Flag. 

The Bunker Hill Flag. 

The Rattlesnake Flag. 

The Pine Tree Flag. 

The Moultrie Flag. 

The Cambridge Flag. 

The First National Flag. 
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Americanization Class—Public Schools (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Rights and Duties of a Citizen of the United States of America. 
Naturalization. 









Oath of Allegiance to the Flag of the United States. 
The Correct Flag Salute. 

Manner of Eetiring the Flag. 

Correct Position in Hanging the Flag. 

Other Points in Flag Etiquette. 

Flying the Flag. 

Flying the Flag at Half-mast. 

Flying it with Other Flags. 

Use of Flag at Funerals. 

Use of Flag in Unveiling Statues. 

Use of Flag for Outdoor and Indoor Decorations. 
Proper Respect for the Flag. 

What is Forbidden Concerning the Flag. 

Use of the Flag in Advertisements. 

Washing the Flag. 

Disrespect to the Flag. 

Teaching of Flag Ritual. 

Have frequent and impromptu exercises in 
this by all groups. 

Americanization. 

Where the immigrants come from ? 

Why do they come ? 

Five ways they may become citizens: 

(1) By birth in the United States; 

(2) By being born of American parents who were 
living abroad; (In this case, if the child con¬ 
tinues to live in a foreign country, he must 
choose when he becomes of age the country in 
which he wishes to enjoy citizenship); 

(3) By naturalization; 

(4) By marriage, in the case of a woman, for it 
is considered in law that a woman who mar- 
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ties a man of a different nationality receives 
the nationality of her husband. (This change 
should be noted: In September, 1922, the 
Cable Act, introduced by John Cable, of Lima, 
Ohio, has affected the naturalization law with 
reference to women, making the naturaliza¬ 
tion of a wife independent of the naturaliza¬ 
tion of the husband.) 

(5) By annexation, when the treaty of annexa¬ 
tion, as in the case of the Louisiana Purchase, 
gave citizenship in the United States to all 
its inhabitants. This last provision is not in¬ 
variable, for when the Philippines were an¬ 
nexed Congress declined to recognize the Fil¬ 
ipinos as American citizens and was sustained 
by the Supreme Court in that attitude. 

Explanation:—It is today a principle recognized 
the world over that, with a few exceptions, every 
person within the limits of a country is bound to 
obey the laws and respect the authority of that 
country’s government. But all persons within the 
borders of a country do not stand in the same rela¬ 
tion towards its government. The inhabitants of a 
country may be divided into two groups—citizens 
and aliens. 

Our Movements tp Help 
the Aliens in Our Country. 

Americanization Schools. 

Akron’s Americanization Effort. 

Organization and Administration. 

Americanization in Industry. 

Co-operative Agencies. 
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Recreation and Entertainment. 

Public Recognition. 

Supervision. 

Fostering Community Spirit. 

Naturalization. 

Explanation:—The process of naturalization is 
briefly as follows: When a foreigner desires to be¬ 
come an American citizen, he must, if over 18' years 
old, go before a state or federal court and formally 
declare his intention of abandoning his allegience to 
the government under which he was born and of be¬ 
coming a citizen of the United States. 

By the time he has lived in the United States at 
least five years, providing that not less than two 
years have passed since he filed his declaration of 
intention, he may go back to the same court, take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, and re¬ 
ceive his certificate of naturalization. This process 
makes him fully a citizen of the United States, with 
every privilege that a native-born citizen has except 
of becorhing President or Vice-president. 

When a foreign-born married man is natural¬ 
ized, it is understood that his wife and any children 
under 21 years of age are made American citizens 
by the same process. Only whites and negroes may 
be naturalized. Anarchists are excluded. 

The Akron Program of Americanization. 

This classifies the work into night schools, 
schools at the industries, women’s classes and the 
naturalization classes. 

Night School. 

These are conducted at the schools located in 
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communities where large numbers of foreign-bom 
people live. 

Night Schools are attended only by adult for¬ 
eign-born who are seeking to understand America 
and to acquire an understanding of the language of 
Uncle Sam. Classes meet four evenings per week, 
from 7 to 9 o’clock. Twenty-seven classes were con¬ 
ducted. In each Night School one of the teachers 
acted as head teacher in addition to teaching a class. 
All registration, grading, checking and ordering of 
supplies and sending of weekly reports (made out by 
teachers) is done by the head teacher. 

Schools at Industries. 

Afternoon classes are conducted at Goodyear 
Hall and Firestone Club House for men and women 
whose working hours would -not permit them to at¬ 
tend night school. These are in session four after¬ 
noons per week from October 2nd to March 23rd. A 
spring term is conducted at Goodyear Hall from April 
to June. In each school one teacher carries all of the 
work. The Industries furnish the equipment and 
this Department provides the teachers. 

Many requests come for afternoon classes from 
men, working second shift in other parts of the city 
but conditions do not permit the establishment of 
schools. 

Women’s Classes. 

Experience has shown that the only way to 
reach the foreign-bom mothers of our young Ameri¬ 
cans is to establish special classes in which they can 
be enrolled. The activities of these classes in 1923 
are typical. Six hundred and twenty-nine women at- 
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tended such classes. One evening class was con¬ 
ducted at the East Akron Community House and an¬ 
other at the International Institute. Four afternoon 
classes were conducted at Community Centers and 
an average of 47 Home Classes were carried during 
the school term. Evening classes met from 7 to 9 
P. M.; afternoon classes at Community Centers were 
from one to two hours in length; and all home classes 
were one hour sessions only. All women’s classes 
met on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, except in 
the case of Jewish women, where classes met on Mon¬ 
day, Wednesday and Thursday. Classes were in ses¬ 
sion from October 2nd to March 23rd. One after¬ 
noon class was conducted at the International Insti¬ 
tute from April 16th to June 8th. 

Naturalization Classes. • 

These are conducted for men and women who 
make application for Final Naturalization Papers 
and are in session thruout the entire year. 

One of the largest fields of work in Americani¬ 
zation is the preparation of petitioners for their final 
hearing for naturalization. It should be understood 
that an immigrant who desires to become a citizen 
must first file his Declaration of Intention with the 
court. He must then wait at least two years before 
he can file petition for naturalization. After he files 
his petition he must wait at least ninety days before 
he can be called for final examination. In Summit 
County, the Naturalization Court is held February, 
May, August and November of each year. It is, 
therefore, evident that on February 10th, the Nat¬ 
uralization Clerk of the County Court has in his 
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possession a complete list of petitioners who will be 
called for hearing in the May Court, in case the May 
Court is to be held on May 9th. The local court, and 
particularly the Naturalization Clerk, has given the 
very finest co-operation with the Board of Education 
in the preparation of petitions for citizenship. The 
Board of Education in return conducts special 90- 
day classes for the petitioners. On February 10th, 
this year, a list of some 300 petitioners who were to 
be called in May was given to the Americanization 
Department. Letters were sent to these petitioners 
and about 90% of those available were enrolled in 
special citizenship classes. 

The Americanization Department, in assuming 
the responsibility for the preparation of these pe¬ 
titioners, takes the position that the petitioner 
should not only be able to pass the Federal and Court 
examination, but should be prepared to perform the 
duties of citizenship. A special course has been out¬ 
lined and is being taught by special teachers which 
should give the students not only a knowledge of the 
working of American government—city, county, 
state, federal and a knowledge of the spirit and back¬ 
ground of American history, but should also create 
in his mind certain fundamental convictions regard¬ 
ing American ideas and ideals. 

The Akron Americanization Effort. 

Americanization in Akron is a united effort to 
emphasize in the community certain positive values 
that will build a genuine American spirit through 
mutual understanding. It is founded upon a belief: 

That the immigrant as an individual and as a 
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group has many positive, valuable contributions to 
make to the life of the community and the nation; 

That the whole process of assimilation and of 
settlement of inter-racial difficulties must be based 
upon mutual understanding; 

That the knowledge of a common language is 
absolutely essential to mutual understanding in our 
great industrial centers; 

That a knowledge of English is necessary for 
efficiency in production in American industries; 

That the community has a responsibility to pro¬ 
vide an adequate opportunity for all its members of 
foreign-birth to acquire a working knowledge of 
English; 

That Americanization is a spirit and not a prop¬ 
aganda; 

That the goal of Americanization is an America- 
loving citizenry; 

That Americanization involves a purifying of 
our community and national life itself; 

That American Citizenship means obedience to 
and respect for the law, a belief in the value of hu¬ 
man life and a belief in the necessity for protection 
of property; 

That all social and philanthropic agencies have 
a part to play in a well-rounded Americanization pro¬ 
gram; 

That in addition to the teaching of English 
there is a paramount need for the protective work 
of the International Institute, the service work of 
the Y. M. C. A., the case work of the Catholic Serv¬ 
ice League, the Department of Public Charities, the 
Federation of Jewish Charities, and for all other con- 
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structive social work carried on in the community; 

That the proper approach to the Americaniza¬ 
tion problem is a definite contribution toward world 
peace through mutual understanding between men 
and nations; 

That the foreign language press, if American in 
spirit, can be one of the most potent factors in 
Americanization; 

That the Board of Education is the logical 
agency to assume the responsibility for teaching 
English and Citizenship; 

That the Board of Education in assuming this 
responsibility must not only appoint, train and pay 
the teachers, but must supervise the instruction. 

Rights and Duties of American Citizens. 

Personal Security. 

Personal Liberty. 

Private Property. 

Duties. 

(See Community Civics, by R. 0. Hughes, Allyn & Bacon, 
New York.) 

The Schools’ Measure of a Pupil’s Citizenship. 

Discussion may be made by the Auditorium 
teacher of the various points considered on the Pub¬ 
lic School report card. 

Qualities of Good Citizenship considered on The 
Akron Public School Report Card: 

I. Courtesy 

Kindness to associates 
Consideration for rights of others 
Fair play 

Cleanliness and civility in speech. 
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Cheerfulness 
n. Obedience 

Respect for law, order and authority 
Willingness to respond promptly to directions 
III. Reliability 
Promptness 
Self-control 
Self-reliance 

rV. Thrift and respect for property 

Care of building, furniture and books 
Consideration for others’ property 
Good use of time 
V. Helpfulness 

Willingness to co-operate in school welfare 
and civic welfare 
Ability to help 
Loyalty 

Let pupils consider and compare “The Children’s 
Morality Code” for elementary schools, by William 
J. Hutchins. (The Hutchins morality code was 
awarded the Donor’s prize of $5,000 in the National 
Morality Codes Competition, 1916.) 

Brief of Code. 

Boys and girls who are good Americans try to 
become strong and useful, worthy of their nation, 
that our country may become ever greater and bet¬ 
ter. Therefore, they obey the laws of right living 
which the best Americans have always obeyed. 

I. The Law of Self-Control. 

Good Americans control themselves. 

Its five points. 

II. The Law of Good Health. 
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Good Americans try to gain and keep 
good health. 

Its five points. 

III. The Law of Kindness. 

Good Americans are kind. 

Its three points. 

IV. The Law of Sportsmanship. 

Good Americans play fair. 

Its five points. 

V. The Law of Self-Reliance. 

Good Americans are self-reliant. 

Its three points. 

VI. The Law of Duty. 

Good Americans do their duty. 

Its two points. 

VII. The Law of Reliability. 

Good Americans are reliable. 

Its four points. 

VIIL The Law of Truth. 

Good Americans are true. 

Its three points. 

IX. The Law of Good Workmanship. 

Good Americans try to do the right 
thing in the right way. 

Its three points, x. 

X. The Law of Team-Work. 

Good Americans work in friendly co-op¬ 
eration with fellow-workers. 

Its four points. 

XL The Law of Loyalty. 

Good Americans are Loyal. 

Its four points. 

^Stress during ^‘American Education Week’’ and “Consti¬ 
tution Week.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CORRELATION IN HOME ROOM ARITHMETIC 
COURSE AND THE WORK OF THE AUDI¬ 
TORIUM IN CITIZENSHIP, THRIFT 
AND BANKING. 

The Home Room teacher in the presentation of 
Business Practice in the Arithmetic Course, and in 
the lessons in Community Civics may work out 
jointly with the Auditorium teacher, in his presen¬ 
tation of Thrift to the pupils of the upper grades, 
the following outline in Thrift and Banking: 

The weekly deposits made by the pupils to their 
savings accounts, should be taken care of in the 
Auditorium following as nearly as possible the pro¬ 
cedure in making a deposit at a Bank. 

The following information may be given in con¬ 
nection with this activity following an outline of 
which the one below is suggestive: 

Weekly Deposits by Pupils. 

Information that may be given in connection with 

this. 

Money and its uses. 

Our currency system. 

Our paper money. 

Gold certificates. 

Silver certificates. 

United States notes. (Greenbacks.) 

National Bank notes. 

Federal Reserve notes. 
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Banking—Portage Path School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

The Portage Trail Bank. 

School Bank with Pupils as Cashier, Assistant Cashier and Teller. 








The Meaning and Importance of Credit. 
Instruments of credit. 

Book credit or charge accounts. 
Promissory notes. (Bonds.) 

Checks. 

Drafts. 

Bill of Exchange. 

Banks. 

What a bank is. 

How can a bank afford to pay us interest? 
National banks. 

-Trust Companies. 

Lending of credit by banks. 

Savings accounts. 

Discounting notes. 

A clearing house. 

Dangers in the use of credit. 

The Federal banking system. 

Our mints and their operations. 

Bureau of printing and engraving. 

Secret service. 

Commercial Terms. 

Real property. 

Personal property. 

Bonds. 

Stocks. 

Stock companies. 

Other names for stock companies. 

Capital. 

Shares. 

Stock .holder. 

Common stock. 

Preferred stock. 
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Thrift—Howe School (Akron, O.)...Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Where the boys and g*irls lead the City Schools in weekly deposits and savings. 





stock certificates. 

Par value. 

Market value. 

Dividends. 

Stock quotations. 

Stock broker. 

Mortgages. 

Bankruptcy. 

Deed. 

Forms of Business Organization. 

Simplest form—one person manages. 
Partnership. 

Corporation. 

The trust. 

Relation of Workers in Organized Business. 
Division of occupation. 

Unskilled laborers. 

Semi-skilled laborers. 

Skilled laborers. 

Monopolies. 

Government monopolies. 

Private legal monopolies. 

Patents, copyrights, franchises. 

Monopolies of situation (river valley by rail¬ 
road) . 

Monopolies of organization. 

Personal monopolies. 

Monopoly Prices and How Limited. 

Public Policy Regarding Monopolies. 

The anti-trust laws. 

The Anti-Trust Sherman Act of 1890. 

President Roosevelt’s enforcement. 

Inter-State Commerce Act of 1877. 
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An Applied Lesson in Thrift—Grace School (Akron). 

.Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Where boys and girls are taught the necessity of con¬ 
servation and thrift in the matter of their right and duty in 
the use of free text books and supplies furnished by the Board 
of Education. 

Auditorium and Home Room Correlation. 
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“Pooling” and rebating. 

The powers of the Inter-State Commerce Com¬ 
mission. 

The Federal Trade Commission. 

Our Merchant Marine. 

The Government Shipping Board. 

Conservation. 

Human Life. 

The Safety Movement. 

Effort to avoid industrial accidents. 
Machinery in factories. 

Proper ventilation. 

Proper light. 

Reasonable hours. 

Laws protecting women and children. 
Compulsory school laws. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

Employment agencies. 

The Adamson Bill. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Medical inspection in schools. 

“Bans.” 

Special hospitals. 

Food inspection. 

Work of Health Department enlarged. 
National Bureau of Chemistry. 

Other Resources. 

Importance of our Natural Resources. 

Land, forests, minerals, animal life. 

Fish and Game Laws. 

The Reclamation Service. 

The National Forest Service. 

Seals and Reindeer in Alaska. 
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Birds of plumage. 

Forest Reserves. 

Irrigation. 

Homestead Laws. 

National Parks. 

Roosevelt Dam. 

General Topics, Earning, Saving, 

Spending, Investing and Giving. 

The Auditorium teacher and the teacher of the 
Home Room will find the following outline helpful 
in the presentation of the work of teaching Thrift. 
These suggestions are taken largely from the “Out¬ 
line Suggested for Teaching Thrift in Elementary 
Schools,” issued by the Savings Division of the 
United States Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., August 1919. 

Definition of Thrift. 

Thrift is care and prudence in the management 
of one’s affairs. 

“Thrift does not consist in hoarding money, but 
in spending it for the more important 
rather than the less important things.” 

“Thrift means taking care of things and sav¬ 
ing them.” 

“Thrift means the sane administration of one’s 
personal affairs to the end that there shall 
be the least amount of waste, the least 
amount of lost motion, and the greatest 
good to one’s self and the nation.” 

For the Little Children. 

How the squirrel saves: 

Why the squirrel saves: 
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The squirrel and the rabbit compared: 

Care of school materials. Paper, chalk, pencils, 
etc. 

The thrift of the bee family. 

The thrift of the ant family. 

The conservation of plants, shrubbery, and 
flowers in the parks and in the woods. 

The germination of the bean—its food basket 
saved from the previous year. 

The conservation of one’s health thru the pre¬ 
vention of colds, care of the teeth, and 
plenty of sleep, fresh air, and plain food. 

Problems based on combinations of numbers to 
25 as a means of explaining how the week¬ 
ly deposits in their school banks will result 
in a dollar saved. 

Thrifty use of materials in clay modeling, paper 
cutting, and color boxes. 

How the camel saves water for the journey 
across the desert. 

Poems and Stories. 

Jack Sprat—saving good. 

A dillar, a dollar—^wasting time. 

Early to bed—sleep, a good investment. 

See a pin, pick it up. 

Apple Seed John—^preparing for the future. 

The Littlq Kittens —a place for everything and 
everything in its place. 

Little Brown Hands—^what a child can do. 

The Bramble Bush and the Lambs—co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Importance of the Fire Department as a Means of 

Saving the Lives and Property of Citizens. 
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How children can help the fire department. 

(a) By being careful about matches, bon¬ 
fires, firecrackers, and candles on 
Christmas trees. 

(b) Learning fire drills, the location of 
exits, and the use of fire escapes. 

(c) Learning the location of fire-alarm box¬ 
es and how to turn in the alarm—trou¬ 
ble and expense of false alarms. 

Saving Property and Lives thru the Police Depart¬ 
ment. 

Harmful insects in the garden and on the farm. 
Poems and Stories. 

I Love You, Mother—which loved best ? 
vThe Lamplighter—^regularity. 

The Squirrel’s Arithmetic—saving for winter. 
The Ant and the Grasshopper—^thrift and shift¬ 
lessness compared. 

The Bundle of Sticks—co-operation. 

The Dog and His Shadow—greed. 

Epaminondas—using one’s head. 

The economies effected in connection with the use 
of corn and the Manufacture of corn products. 

Variety of purposes for which corn may be 
used: 

(a) Food: Corn meal, breakfast food, hom¬ 

iny, sirup, etc. 

(b) Food for animals. 

Economies effected in connection with the manu¬ 
facture of products made of beef, cotton, petroleum, 
wheat and wool. 

Importance of by-products and quantity production. 
Saving Food. 



(a) By not wasting food at the table. 

(b) By refrigeration in cars and ice boxes. 
Making weekly deposits in the School Bank Book. 
Keeping an account at the Savings Bank. 

Good ways and poor ways of spending money. 

The difference between thrift and stinginess. 

Poems and Stories. 

The Goose That Laid the Golden Eggs.—Aesop. 
Paying Too Much For the Whistle.—^Franklin. 
Turning the Grindstone.—^Franklin. 

Robert Bruce and the Spider.—Scott. 

Lives of Thrifty Americans to be Considered. 
Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Jefferson 
Robert Morris 
George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Other Historical Characters. 

Additional Thrift Suggestions. 

The thrift of fighting flies and mosquitoes, and 
of taking other precautions for the preser¬ 
vation of the health. 

Luxury as a waster of time, money, and health. 
The waste of hoarding money. 

Thrifty charity. 

Learning how to work efficiently. 

Poems and Stories. 

Woodman, Spare That Tree.—Saxe. 

Planting the Apple Tree.—^Bryant. 

American Inventions and Inventors.—^Mowry. 
Making a Personal Budget and its Benefits. 

Let each pupil make a list of the things for 
which he or she spent money during the previous 
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week or month. This gives an opportunity for each 
one to examine the items in order to decide whether 
the money was spent wisely. 

Each pupil should then make an estimate of 
the amount of money he or she expects to receive 
by earnings or allowance during the ensuing week 
or month. 

On the basis of these figures request each child 
to make an estimate of his or her expenditures for 
the next week or month. Savings in the Weekly 
School Bank Book should form a moderate part of 
this estimate. Caution the pupils against allowing 
too much money for amusements or against exclud¬ 
ing all amusements. 

Additional Thrift Lessons. 

Salvaging clothes, paper, rubber, bottles, and 
other useful articles. 

Repair of clothing, shoes, and books; cleansing 
and pressing clothes; dyeing cloth or gar¬ 
ments; repair of furniture. 

The economical use of materials in cooking and 
sewing. 

Poultry and market gardening projects. 

Earning money during vacation. 

How building and loan associations and Postal 
Savings banks operate. 

The unthrift of running bills and buying on the 
installment plan. 

The thrift of observing Arbor Day. 

Thrift on the farm. 

Reading. 

Keeping up With Lizzie.—Bacheller. 

Captains of Industry.—Parton. 
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Community and the Citizen.—^Dole. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac.—^Franklin. 
Autobiography.—^Franklin. 

Why Public property should be carefully conserved. 
Kinds of Public property. 

Free Text Books and supplies furnished by the 
Akron Schools. 

School buildings and furnishings. 

Libraries and library books. 

Parks and park furnishings. 

City and county buildings. 

Streets. 

Bridges, and Public Highways. 

Additional Thrift Lessons. 

Invest money wisely. 

Government, municipal, and industrial bonds as 
investments. 

Stock swindling schemes and methods. 

The wonders of compound interest in relation 
to saving money. 

Borrowing money to go to college as compared 
to working one’s way thru. 

Being penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

Efficiency methods in modern business. 

The thrift of modern conveniences in the home. 
Conserving food in war and in peace. 

Thrift in the kitchen. 

America’s bill of luxuries. 

The thriftlessness of illiteracy. 

A national budget—^for national thrift. 

Thrift necessary for democracy. 

Thrift on the farm: 

(a) Corn club projects. 
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(b) Pig club projects. 

(c) Canning club projects. 

(d) Potato club projects. 

(e) Poultry club projects. 

Reading. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.—^Wiggin. 

Stories of Thrift For Young Americans.— 
Pritchard and Turkington. 

Poor Boys Who Became Famous.—Bolton. 

The Story of Tony.—Catherwood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CORRELATION IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 

WITH THE SOCIAL-CIVIC AND INDUS¬ 
TRIAL ACTIVITIES OF A 
COMMUNITY. 

In tile presentation of the social-civic-industrial 
activities of the community in the Auditorium—and 
in the Home Room in connection with History, In¬ 
dustrial Expansion and Community Civics—^the City 
of Akron furnishes a typical American Community. 
The outlines, historical, civic, industrial and other¬ 
wise, are general enough to be adaptable for use by 
teachers in other cities and communities. (Under 
'Trojects” see ‘‘Akron Book,” “Home Room Book” 
—^^‘Type Platoon School Project” and presentation 
of ‘‘The Typical Civic, Social, Recreational and Edu¬ 
cational Activities of (Akron)—a Modern American 
City Community.”) 

Development of the City and Its Present Status 

(See the following articles in the following 
chapters—“Akron’s Participation in the World’s 
Trade”; “Akron—The City of Challenge”; “Akron 
Chamber of Commerce”; “Akron’s Americanization 
Effort.”) 

Story of The Portage Trail. 

The Old Ohio and Erie Canals. 

Why Akron Is So-called. 

John Brown. 
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Platting the Village, 1825. 

Village of Middlebury. 

Atlantic and Great Western Railway (Erie). 
Establishment of Pioneer Rubber Factory by 
Dr. B. F. Goodrich. 

The Clay Product Industry. 

The Bicycle. 

Effect of Leather Scarcity. 

Story of Rubber and Rubber Industry. 

Rubber a Material of Civilization. 

Found here by Columbus and Portuguese. 
Discovery of Frenchman, La Condamine. 
Discovery of the English Chemist, Joseph 
* Priestly. 

Why Called “Rubber.” 

Mr. McIntosh and Waterproof Clothing. 

Father of Rubber—Charles Goodyear. 

The First Pneumatic Tire—^Mr. Dunlop. 

Source of the Rubber Supply. 

“Biscuits.” 

Mr. Wichham and the Indian Plantations. 
Development of Plantations. 

Chemistry of Rubber. 

Akron’s Need For Supply. 

Akron’s Rubber Output—^Tires, tubes, hose, 
balls, belts, footwear, surgical and drug¬ 
gists’ supplies, balloons, bands and air¬ 
ships. 

Akron at Present. 

Why called “City of Opportunity.” 

Location and population. 

Its business districts, residential districts, fac¬ 
tory districts, railroad yards, parks. 
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Distance from Cleveland. 

Bank in the United States. 

Its importance as an industrial center. 

Near lake ports. 

Near coal fields. 

Can distribute material easily. 

Can receive raw material easily. 

Labor efficiency. 

Electric power reasonable. 

Akron’s leading industries and products—(see 
list following). 

Healthfulness of Akron. 

Akron as a dirigible airship Manufacturing 
Center. 

Amount of paved streets. 

Sewer; white way lighting. 

Stores—^Principal wholesale ones. 

Principal retail ones. 

Its largest factories— 

Sulphur, fishing tackle, cereals, clay, salt, 
rubber. 

Water Works. 

Value—^location. 

Source of supply—^reservoir. 

Water mains, distribution to homes, water tax. 
Why? 

Relation to fire protection. 

Its Means of Transportation. 

Animals. 

Wheeled vehicles. 

Auto, auto trucks. 

Its traction lines. 

Buses. 
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Air. 

Railroads. 

(a) Three trunk lines. 

Erie, B. & 0., Pennsylvania. 

(b) A. C. & Y. Railroad, connecting with 
Wheeling & Lake Erie at Mogadore. 

(c) Belt Lines connecting the industries and 
railroad. 

(d) 56 passenger trains daily. 

Through sleeper service to New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, Washington, Columbus, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Toledo and Detroit. 

Transfer System. 

Hotels. 

Portage, Howe, Akron, Bond, Marne, Garfield, 
Buchtel. 

Its Means of Communication. 

Spoken and written. 

Newspapers—^names. 

Magazines. 

Telephones. 

Radio. 

United States Mail. 

Classes of mail matter. 

General delivery. 

Postoffice as a savings bank. 

Telegraph. 

Its uses. 

Ordinary affairs. 

Newspapers. 

Business circles. 

Its Educational System (Stress During American 
Education Week). 
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Akron University—its colleges. 

5 High Schools. 

29 Grade Schools—^Platoon system. 

10 Parochial Schools. 

Four Theaters. 

30 picture theaters. 

The Armory. 

City Club. 

Four Country Clubs. 

Women’s City Club. 

Numerous Luncheon Clubs. 

Fraternal Clubs. 

Public Library. 

District Branches: East Akron, Wooster Ave¬ 
nue, Firestone (Good Book Week). 

Art Institute. 

Lecture Clubs. 

Community Chest supporting social agencies. 
Principal Buildings. 

Its banks (ten) 

Public Library 
Armory 

Masonic Temple 
Churches 
Schools 

Court House • 

County Sanitorium 
University of Akron 
City Hall 
Portage Hotel 
Other Points of Interest. 

North Hill Viaduct. 

Tourist Camp at Summit Beach Park. 


Music Hall 
Central Garage 
Auto Club 
City Hospital 
Peoples Hospital 
Children’s Hospital 
Post Office 
Interurban Station 
Union Station 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Lakes (20 in Akron’s vicinity). 

Perkins Park. 

Fish Hatchery at Portage Lakes (State Park). 

Portage Country Club. 

Cuyahoga River. 

High Level Bridge. 

Summit Beach Park. 

City Parks. 

Shady Park, W. Market and Rose Ave., 12 acres. 

Glendale Park, Cherry St. and Glendale Ave., 
6.40 acres. 

Grace Park, Prospect, Park and Perkins St., 
7.07 acres. 

Hill Park, East Market and Broad Sts., .24 
acres. 

Marian Park, N. Howard and Cuyahoga Sts., .21 
acres. 

McLain Park, N. Howard and Cuyahoga Falls 
Ave., 2.08 acres. 

Alexander Park, W. Market and Valley Sts., .43 
acres. 

Perkins Park, Edgewood Ave., 76.44 acres. 

Perkins Square, Exchange and Bowery Sts., 
2.50 acres. 

Thornton Park, Thornton, Washington and 
Grant Sts., 4.99 acres. 

Will Christy Park, W. Exchange St. and Rose 
Ave., 3.38 acres. 

Union Park, Mill, College and Forge Sts., 1.35 
acres. 

Watershed Park, Marvin Ave., .08 acres. 

Highland Park, Highland Ave., Edgerton Rd., 
.20 acres. 
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School for Cripples—Bowen School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Daily Luncheon Served by Domestic Science Department. 





Elizabeth Park, E. North St., 23.50 acres. 

Margaret Park, W. South St. and Manchester 
Rd., 43.28’ acres. 

Firestone Park, Firestone Blvd. and Girard Ave., 
11.93 acres. 

Manning’s Pond Park, Laurel Ave., 7.1 acres. 

Elm Hills Park, Hawkins St. and Mull Ave., 7.7 
acres. 

Lane Field, Howe St. and Moelle Ave., 22.19 
acres. 

Sherbondy Hill Park, Wooster Ave. and Delia 
Ave., 10 acres. 

Hardesty Park, W. Market St., near Hawkiiis 
Ave., 17.07 acres. 

High Bridge Park, N. Howard St. at High Level 
Bridge, 46.67 acres. 

Pioneer Park, Goodyear Ave. and Pioneer Rd., 
1.16 acres. 

Location of Fire Stations. 

Fire Station No. 1—Chief’s Office, 57 Broadway. 

Fire Station No. 2—Corner E. Market and E. 
Exchange Sts. 

Fire Station No. 3—Corner S. Maple and Crosby 
Sts. 

Fire Station No. 4—Corner S. Main and Fair 
Sts. 

Fire Station No. 5—^E. Buchtel Ave., opposite S. 
Union St. 

Fire Station No. 6—470 Wooster Ave. 

Fire Station No. 7—Cuyahoga Falls Ave., near 
N, Howard St. 

Fire Station No. 8—Corner E. Miller Ave. and 
, Getz St. 
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Fire Station No. 9—Dodge Ave. 

Akron’s Chamber of Commerce. 

An organization devoted to the Civic Advance¬ 
ment and to the Industrial, Commercial Interests, 
and to the general welfare of the City. 

Its method of carrying on its activities is thru 
Study, Investigation and Reports made by its various 
committees, as follows: 

Executive, Aeronautics, Agricultural, City Im¬ 
provement, Conventions, Depot and Grade Sep¬ 
aration, Educational Entertainment, Fish and 
Game, Foreign Trade, Good Roads, Health, 
Housing, Industrial, Legislation, Membership, 
Military Affairs, Municipal, Municipal Re¬ 
search, National Affairs, Nominating, Postal 
Facilities, Publicity, Safety, Salvage, Sewers, 
and Paving, Smoke Abatement, Social Service, 
Solicitation, Taxation, Trade Acquaintance, 
Transportation, Water and Waterways. 

A summary of the Chamber’s activities in the 
promotion of the City’s Welfare will be found on 
pages which follow. 

AKRON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The Auditorium teacher in the presentation of 
the Elementary Social Science work will find helpful 
material in the following brief history and summa¬ 
ries of the important activities for the past years of 
Akron’s Chamber of Commerce, which has been one 
of the greatest factors in promoting the City’s 
growth and betterment. The Chamber was organ¬ 
ized with 728 members. Various committees started 
work of improving conditions in Akron. 
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1908—President, 0. C. Barber. 

1908- President, B. W. Robinson. 

Died in office, before he had time to start active 
work. 

1909- 10—President, C. B. Raymond. 

Planned movement for pure and adequate sup¬ 
ply of water, which resulted in Akron’s new 
system. 

Urged elimination of railroad grade crossings. 

Akron Merchants’ Association formed as auxil¬ 
iary of Chamber. 

City Building Code drafted with City Council. 

Glendale Park secured. 

Started Paved Roads for Summit County. 

1910- 11—President, F. A. Seiberling. 

Secured purchase of old water plant. Options 
secured for reservoir in Cuyahoga River val¬ 
ley for new system. 

Secured widening of East Market Street. 

Plans for Charity Organization Society outlined. 

Plans for Auditorium-Armory started. 

Secured passage of bond issue for property for 
Armory site. 

1911- 12—President, S. F. Ziliox. 

Raised |50,000 for Auditorium-Armory. 

Charity Organization Society organized. 

Noon luncheons started. 

Bend issues for new water works system car¬ 
ried. 

Portage Hotel opened. 

Assisted in organization of Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of United States of America. 

1913-14—^President, F. M. Harpham. 
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Continuation School—Public Schools (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

A contribution to aviation. 

(These model planes will fly from 100 to 200 feet.) 











Established Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Made thorough report on Akron’s educational 
system. 

Urged development of Portage Lakes as great 
state park. 

Outlined plan for Community Christmas Cele¬ 
bration. 

Started monthly bulletins. 

Recommended Eastern Standard for Akron. 

1912-13'—^President, J. E. Good. 

Assisted in plan to make Buchtel College Uni¬ 
versity of Akron. 

Park and Boulevard plan suggested. 

Assisted Merchants’ Association in securing 
“White Way” system. 

Secured additional railroad facilities. 

Co-operated in improving Summit County roads. 

1914- 15—^President, Geo. B. Bates. 

Celebrated completion of municipal vrater works 
plant. 

Pushed Auditorium-Armory thru to awarding of 
contract for erection of building. 

Co-operated with Bureau of Municipal Research 
and City Council in saving City $100,000 in 
cost of sewage disposal plant, and plans for 
better pavements. 

Secured appropriations for improvement of 
Portage Lakes. 

Assisted in securing street signs thruout city. 

1915- 16—^President, Geo. W. Crouse. 

Secured passage of $1,000,000 bond issue and 
plan for eliminating railroad grade crossings. 

Plans started for new Union Depot. 
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City plan for Akron provided for. 

Co-operated in securing annexation of territory 
doubling area of city. 

Assisted in securing Agricultural Agent for 
Summit County. 

1916- 17—President, Crannell Morgan. 

Tentative plans agreed to for elimination of rail¬ 
road grade crossings. 

Established Transportation Department with a 
Traffic Commissioner in charge. 

Secured comprehensive study and report by out- 
of-town educator on Akron’s school system. 

Auditorium-Armory completed. 

Legislation to provide for reservoir in Tus¬ 
carawas River secured. 

Progress made on City Plan. 

Akron Conservation League organized. 

1917- 18—President, C. W. Seiberling. 

Conducted military registration September 

13th, and arranged for farewells to men go¬ 
ing into U. S. Service. 

Developed plan for organizing Summit County 
War Work Council, which filled War Chest 
with $2,500,450. 

Co-operated with Board of Education in Ameri¬ 
canization plan. 

Chamber’s staff conducted work of U. S. Food 
and Fuel Administrations. 

Started movement for $1,500,000 additional ap¬ 
propriation for new postoffice. 

Urged development of Springfield Lake tuber¬ 
culosis sanitorium and a proper contagious 
disease hospital for Akron. 
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1918- 19—President, E. E. Workman. 

Alcron City Plan completed and presented to the 
City Planning Commission. 

Housing company organized with $5,000,000 
capital to help relieve housing situation. 

Transportation Department saved shippers of 
Akron $250,000 a year in freight charges on 
coal. 

Assisted in securing $3,000,000 bond issue for 
sewers; $6,000,000 additional bond issue for 
water works system, $400,000 additional bond 
issue for North Hill Viaduct and $250,000 for 
the State Street viaduct. 

Co-operated in city health and tuberculosis san- 
itorium programs. 

Arranged home-coming receptions and big 
Fourth of July celebration for Veterans of 
World War. 

1919- 20—^President, B. A. Polsky. 

Secured Interstate Commerce Commission order 
for coal to relieve shortage of domestic coal 
and handled 2,100 emergency coal orders for 
homes. 

Co-operated in drafting new City Building Code 
and started program for abating smoke nuis¬ 
ance. 

Assisted in campaigns for special tax levy and 
$3,000,000 bond issue for schools, and $250,- 
000 bond issue for North Hill Viaduct ap¬ 
proaches. 

Raised $23,205 in subscriptions for Chamber of 
Commerce of U. S. A. building in Washing¬ 
ton, 
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Endorsed purchase by Summit County of 
Springfield Lake tuberculosis sanitorium. 

1920- 21—President, J. B. Huber. 

Established Industrial Bureau as new Chamber 
Bureau and secured National Sulphur Co.’s 
plant. 

Foreign Trade Department opened as another 
Chamber activity. 

Started Trade Acquaintance trips to surround¬ 
ing cities. 

Arranged conferences resulting in reduction of 
50% of 1920 real estate valuation increases 
because of changed financial conditions. 

Entertained Italian and Swiss missions. 

Entered “City of Akron” balloon in international 
races from Birmingham, Alabama. 

1921- 22—President, F. W. Albrecht. 

Secured Anaconda Copper Co.’s lead refining 
plant and other smaller industries. 

Filed protest with Ohio Public Utilities Commis¬ 
sion and secured reduction in coal rates with 
saving to Akron of about $75,000 a year. 

Raised finances to celebrate opening of North 
Hill Viaduct and assisted in organizing pa¬ 
rade. 

Endorsed and worked for $3,000,000 sewer bond 
issue, which was authorized. 

Started movement for airplane mail and landing 
field for Akron. 

Assisted in successful campaign for $300,000 
bond issue for Springfield Lake tuberculosis 
sanitorium. 
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1922- 23—^President, Jerome Dauby. 

Rushed plans to secure elimination of railroad 
grade crossings and new Union Depot. 

Started movement for municipal golf course. 

Co-operated in plan to eradicate bovine tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Secured appropriation from State for remedying 
acoustics in Armory. 

Bureau of Municipal Research becomes a 
Chamber bureau. 

Urged use of gravel for secondary roads to cur¬ 
tail bond issues. 

Co-operation of tax officials secured for lower 
tax rate. 

1923- 24—‘President, Charles Herberich. 

Distinct advancement has been made during 
the year in connection with the following mu¬ 
nicipal problems: 

Settling the Street Railway question. 

Reaching an agreement for starting the work 
of eliminating the railroad grade crossings 
and the erection of a new Union Depot. 

Securing a Municipal Golf Course. 

Protecting the City’s milk supply thru begin¬ 
ning the work of eradicating bovine tuber¬ 
culosis in Summit County. 

Abating the Smoke Nuisance. 

Obtaining lower coal rates for this City, result¬ 
ing in a saving of about $125,000 a year to 
the consumers of coal, in Akron. 

Adding two new industries to this City. 

In each of these movements for advancing the 
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welfare of Akron the Chamber of Commerce 
has taken an active part.—^Directors’ Report. 
1924-25—President, J. G. Robertson. 

President Robertson’s Message to the members 
of the Akron Chamber of Commerce: 

“The work this past year has been largely de¬ 
voted to preparing the way for enlarged activities 
and in awakening civic pride as to the accomplish¬ 
ment of our industries and in what may be accom¬ 
plished by united civic effort. 

“Building a city can only be accomplished by 
the unselfish devotion of its people to the cause, and 
in the firm belief that as the city grows and pros¬ 
pers, so do we individually succeed and by this pro¬ 
cess draw others to us. A city has its own individu¬ 
ality and character and is just what its citizens 
make it. 

“Akron is blessed beyond measure with what 
it has and in what it can attain. Its industries are 
world renowned and our industrial leaders are 
rendering a great service to the country, and bring¬ 
ing to our city unbounded prosperity. Let us 
measure our value as a city and keep pace with these 
accomplishments to the end that our responsibilities 
may be fully assumed. 

“There is much to be done—and not a few can 
do it. All should render their full share of thoughts, 
works and deeds, not weighing their selfish inter¬ 
ests but rendering full contribution, more rather 
than less, that we may stand out as a city with a 
soul, as a leader in American municipalities which 
keeps pace with its industrialism in well balanced 
and aggressive progression. 
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''It has been a great pleasure to have served as 
your President this past year. The Directors, Offi¬ 
cials, Committeemen and Organization have labored 
long and earnestly and to them I wish to extend my 
grateful appreciation. Their work this past year 
has brought them responsibilities in the develop¬ 
ment of this organization that have not been shirked 
and they have planned for the future with full con¬ 
fidence that their work will "carry on/’ and gaining 
momentum, soon bring about the erection of an ade¬ 
quate building dedicated to 'INDUSTRY’ and the 
CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS of our people. 

"I wish to express great appreciation to our 
City Officials—the Mayor and Department Heads— 
for their fullest co-operation in all matters, to our 
County Officials, School Authorities, and Luncheon 
Clubs, and to all other organizations that have ren¬ 
dered so much assistance in aiding our work this 
past year.” 

J. G. Robertson, 

1926—President, Edwin W. Brouse, 

Note—Valuable help will be found in the "Akron’s 
Centennial History,” for teachers. 
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CHAPTER X. 


AKRON’S INDUSTRIES AND AKRON’S PARTIC¬ 
IPATION IN THE WORLD’S TRADE, 

Exports have been going for years from the 
rubber industries of Akron to all parts of the world. 
The largest shipments have been of automobile tires 
and tubes, but these exports have also included ship¬ 
ments from the rubber plants of belting, rubber 
heels, soles for shoes, druggists’ rubber sundries, 
rubber belts, toys and novelties. 

Fishing tackle for the sportsman in all parts 
of the world is shipped from the fishing tackle fac¬ 
tory in this city; well drilling machinery goes out 
from the Akron factories to drill wells in the oil 
fields scattered over the globe; machinery for the 
manufacture of tires and other rubber goods is ex¬ 
ported for the manufacture of these articles in other 
countries, while twist drills and reamers, acid proof 
stoneware, electric motors and dynamos, ventilators, 
oil filters, porcelain molds and insulators and lamps, 
lanterns and lighting plants are shipped from fac¬ 
tories in this city to many countries. 

About forty companies in Akron and immediate 
vicinity are interested in exports going to foreign 
countries. 

Crude rubber is imported from the wild forests 
of the Amazon country of Brazil and certain sections 
of Africa, but the largest amount of crude rubber 
comes from the plantations of Ceylon, the Federated 
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Malay States, Java and Sumatra. Akron is also in¬ 
terested in the proposed development by the United 
States of stimulating interest in the raising of rub¬ 
ber in the Philippine Islands. This will give the 
United States a source of supply from its own do¬ 
minions. 

PRODUCTS FROM AKRON’S INDUSTRIES 


Acid Proof Stoneware 
Agricultural Implements 
Airships 

Aluminum Castings 
Animal Remedies 
Artificial Limbs 
Automobile Accessories 
Automobile Bodies 
Automobile Rims 
Automobile Springs 
Automobile Tools 
Automobile Tops 
Shields 

Automobile Truck Parts 

Awnings 

Badges 

Baked Goods 

Barrels and Kegs 

Belting 

(Leather and Rubber) 
Bicycle Tires 
Bits 

Blank Books 
Boilers 

(Power and Heating) 


Boats 

Books and Bookbinding 

Braces (Surgical) 

Braided Wire 

Brass Castings 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Butter 

Calendars 

Candy 

Carriages 

Cereal Products 

Chandeliers 

Chemicals 

China Ware 

Cigars 

Clay Product 
Machinery 
Clay Products 
Clutches 

Compounding Mills 
Concrete Blocks 
Concrete Machinery 
Conduits 
Core Ovens 
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Cores 

Core Machines 

Crackers 

Crockery 

Crucible Steel 

Cultivators 

Cutlery 

Dies 

Doors 

Drain Tile 

Drills 

Drop Forgings 

Dynamos 

Elastic Belts 

Electric Alarms 

Electrical Machinery 

Electric Supplies 

Electrotypes 

Enamels 

Engines 

Engravings 

Exhaust Heads 

Extracts 

Feeds 

Fences (Iron) 

Fertilizers 

Files 

Fire Escapes 
Fireproofing Tile 
Fire Extinguishers 
(Hand) 

Fishing Tackle 
Flatirons 


Floor Tile 
Flour 

Flue Linings 
Fountain Pens 
Furnaces 
Gas Engines 
Gas Flatirons 
Gaskets 

(Rubber and Metal) 
Gas Stoves 
Gasoline Stoves 
Gauges 
Gears 
Generators 
Granite Wall Plaster 
Grey Iron Castings 
Grills and Railings 
Handles (Wood) 

Hard Rubber Goods 
Harness 

Harness Rosettes 
Horseshoes 

(Rubber and Sporting) 
Hot Water Heaters 
Hydraulic Presses 
Ice 

Ice Cream Cones 
Ice Cream 
Ink 

Insulators (Porcelain) 
Insecticides 
Iron Castings 
Japans 
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Lamps 

(Oil, Gas, Gasoline) 
Lighting* Systems 
Lithographing 
Lubricants 
Lubricators 
Lumber Mill Work 
Machinery 
Magazines 
Mantels 
Marbles 
Mattresses 
Mill Supplies 
Mining Machinery 
Mirrors 
Mitre Boxes 
Moisteners 
Molds 
Moldings 
Motors (Electric) 
Movable Stairways 
Oil Filters 
Ornamental Iron 
Paints 
Paper 

Paper Boxes 
Paper Sacks 
Patterns (Mill) 
Pillows 
Polishes 
Pottery 
Presses 
Pretzels 


Printing Ink 
Proprietary Medicines 
Puffed Wheat, Rice, 
Corn 
Pumps 
Ranges 
Rasps 
Reamers 

Reclaimed Rubber 
Rolled Oats 
Roofing Tile 
Rubber Working 
Machinery 

Rubber Working Molds 
Rugs 

Saddlery Hardware 
Salt 

Salvaged Products 
Sand Crushers 
Sand and Gravel 
Sashes (Window) 
Sewer Pipe 
Screens 

Screw Products 

Shafting 

Sheet Iron 

Sheet Metkl 

Sherardized Mandrels 

Signs 

Soap 

Soft Drinks 
Spark Plugs 
Spirit Levels 
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Sportsmen’s Specialties 
Stamped Metal 
Specialties 
Steam Heaters 
Steel Castings 
Steel Sharpeners 
Stencils 
Stoneware 
Store Fixtures 
Stoves 

Structural Iron 
Sulphur 
Tanks 
Tents 

Tile (Building) 

Tools 

Traveling Cranes 
Trellises 
Twist Drills 
and Reamers 


Trusses (Abdominal) 
Upholstered Furniture 
Varnishes 

Valve-in-Head Motors 
Veneers 
Ventilators 
Vulcanizers 
Wagon Gears 
Wagons 
Wall Copings 
Wall Papering Utensils 
Wall Plaster 
Waterproof Fabric 
Welding (Aluminum 
and Cast Iron) 

Well Drilling Machinery- 
Wheel Barrows 
Wood Turnings 
Zinc Etchings 
Zinc Oxide 


AKRON AT A GLANCE 
166 Industries in Akron Show 


Total Capitalization.$378,858,940 

Annual Output. 433,527,240 

Annual Payroll. 83,704,780 

Total Number of Employees... ' 52,390 

Building Statistics 

Building Permits (Nov. 1 to Nov. 1), 

1924 . 4,327 

Total Valuation . 7,557,792 

Number of Dwellings. 1,090 

Valuation. 4,856,185 
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General Statistics 

Population (1920 census). 208,435 

Bank Clearings, Year Ending Nov. 1, 

1924 . 386,486,000 

Increase Over One Year Ago. 11% 

Postoffice Receipts, Year Ending June 

3'0, 1924 . 1,180,222 

Bank Deposits, Nov. 1, 1924. 77,132,932 

Increase Over One Year Ago. 7% 

Area of Akron, square miles. 25.1 

Miles of Paved Streets. 180 

Miles of Sewers. 355 

Area of Akron’s 20 Parks, acres. 400 

School Enrollment, September, 1924. 33,993 

Number of Schools. 34 

Number of Teachers. 1,017 
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A PIECE OF WORK. 

“I am only a piece of work. After I leave 
yourhandsyoumany never see me again. People 
looking at me, however, will see you, and, so far 
as they are concerned, Til be you. 

“Put into me your best, so that I may speak 
to all who see me and tell them of the master 
workman who wrought me. Say to them, 
through me, 'I know what good work is.’ 

“If I am well done, I will get into good com¬ 
pany and keep up the standard. If I am shabby 
and am poorly made, I will get into bad company. 

' Then show through me your joy in what you 
do, so that I may go the way of all good work, 
announcing wherever I go that I stand for a 
workman that needeth not be ashamed.” 

—William Chandler Smith. 
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Electric Shop—Lane School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

In the seventh and eighth grades each boy is given experience in four different 
trades, which are somewhat typical of a large gi'oup of occupations. Wood working, 
electricity, sheet metal, and printing. 














Shop, Woodwork—Crouse School (Akron, 0.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Vocational Education—Boys become acquainted with the different occupations of 
the world. Academic and practical are combined in this modern school plant which 
has the Work-Study-Play School organization. 
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Cooking- Class—Margaret Park School (Akron, 0.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
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Sewing Class—Lane School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Akron's Future Homemakers. 

Worthy Home Membership. 
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Special School—Bowen School (Akron O.)-__Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Opportunity for the Backward Pupil. 






CHAPTER XI. 


AKRON—THE CITY OF CHALLENGE. 

Address given by Mr. E. L. Marting of Akron, 
former Principal of West High School, in the Five 
Minute Talk Contest, which won the Silver Trophy 
Cup at the Springfield Convention of Realtors in 
1921. 

The story of Akron is an epic of human achieve¬ 
ment; its growth, the epitome of human progress. 
Some cities have grown great through the gifts of a 
kindly Nature; Akron has grown great in spite of 
Nature’s neglect! Some cities have their river, their 
lake or ocean ports; their mineral deposits, their rail¬ 
roads, their advantage of location: Akron has none 
of these; yet her name is known from London to 
Singapore; her fame is written large in the record of 
American cities. Akron is a living monument to 
man’s triumph over Nature. 

Akron has conquered great handicaps. She has 
few natural resources or advantages; she is far from 
the main highways of transportation. Her to¬ 
pography is difficult; her expansion has been over 
hill and through ravine. Yet her commerce knows 
no boundary. With a little clay her only natural re¬ 
source, she has built up a great clay products indus¬ 
try. She is not surrounded by fertile fields, but she 
brings the grain from the distant West and sends 
out the cereals that cheer America at her breakfast 
table. She brings the rubber from across the seas; 
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and builds the sturdy tires on which the millions 
ride. The roads of Europe know the Akron truck; 
the Cornwall miner bites his coal with an Akron bit; 
the Texas prospector drills for oil with an Akron 
drill. Underfoot, man treads on the Akron rubber 
heel; overhead, he explores the clouds in the Akron 
dirigible. For his lighter hours, he calls for Akron 
fishing tackle. At work or at play, the world needs 
Akron goods. Even as the chosen peoples settled 
not in the fat valleys of Canaan, but on the barren 
hill of Judea and gave us our God; even as the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers, not in the languorous South, but in 
bleak New England won our freedom; so the sturdy 
builders of Akron have from hardship and adversity 
wrought her brilliant destiny. They builded her 
house in the wilderness, but the world has made a 
beaten path to her door. 

Today, after years of feverish growth, Akron is 
sober again. It took a world catastrophe to give her 
pause. When the world could no longer buy, Akron 
suffered. We do not minimize our depression; nor 
do we quake before it. To us, it is a breathing spell, 
a time for inventory, a chance to round out our rapid 
expansion. New school houses are going forward to 
house the largest enrollment in our history; our 
great municipal university is broadening its activ¬ 
ities. Miles upon miles of streets are being paved; 
and our public services expanded. Giant fingers of 
steel and concrete are reaching out to bridge our 
ravines, swamps are being drained for parks; val¬ 
leys are being transformed into beauty spots and 
playgrounds for our multitudes. 

Our readjustment is complete; we are building 
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for a bigger, better city. The spirit of Akron is in¬ 
domitable. 

Akron has been called an overgrown boy. We 
accept the metaphor, but not as reproach. An over¬ 
grown boy—yes—with the awkwardness and the 
strength; the boastfulness and the self-reliance; the 
wastefulness and the energy; the blunders and the 
high ideals of youth. Akron stands today shorn of 
vainglory, taught by her reverse, stalwart, sturdy, 
unafraid. Gone are the parasites who grow fat upon 
our prosperity. There remain the men of Akron 
who made her great, who built into her something 
of themselves, who love her as bone of their bone. 
There remain— 

“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reap¬ 
ing something new. 

That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do.” 

Akron faces the future with confidence. She 
has consolidated her past gains; she is ready for 
further advance. Her industries are intact; she is 
reaching out for more. Again her factories begin to 
hum; again her streets begin to pulse with the re¬ 
sistless surge of human energy. The spirit that 
made her great in spite of handicap still lives. 
Yesterday the City of Opportunity; today still that 
—and more—the City of Challenge. 

Are you men of vision to follow the gleam? 
Would you find the highest human happiness; the 
glory of achievement? Have you the blood of the 
pioneer in your veins, the lure of adventure, the joy 
of conflict? Then come to Akron. You will find 
your kindred there—^men 
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“Strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

AKRON, THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

The Auditorium teacher and the Home Room 
teacher of the fourth grade will find much valuable 
material for use in the following article: (This ar¬ 
ticle and the address preceding were secured thru 
the courtesy of The Chamber of Commerce.) 

Akron, Ohio, which for years has been the 
largest rubber manufacturing center in the world, is 
soon also to become the largest center in the world 
for the manufacture of dirigible airships. The city 
is thus a leader in, the manufacture of two tjrpes of 
products identified with civilization’s largest devel¬ 
opments in methods of transportation. 

Back in the days before the coming of the white 
men to this country, the old Portage Trail, by which 
the Indians used to carry their canoes from the Cuy¬ 
ahoga River to the Tuscarawas River in the much 
traveled journey from Lake Erie to the Ohio River, 
was a well beaten path through the wilderness. This 
old trail, which in revolutionary times marked part 
of the western boundary of the Colonies by treaty 
with the Indian tribes, passes through the city of 
Akron, where it is commemorated by bronze figures 
at each end by a stone monument in Perkins Park. 
Its old traditions are perpetuated also in numerous 
other ways. 

Later, the valleys of the two rivers formed part 
of the bed of the old Ohio and Erie Canal, with locks 
to carry the barges over the same old divide over 
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which the Indians had portaged their canoes. It is 
to its strategic shipping location on the canal that 
Akron owes its early growth, and its position on the 
watershed dividing the waters flowing north and 
finally into the St. Lawrence Gulf, from those flow¬ 
ing south to the Gulf of Mexico, determined its 
name, “Akron,” meaning “high place.” 

The canal has been abandoned now for many 
years and the old Trail Kas been replaced by a broad 
paved highway, while the rocks in Perkins Park 
which gave the Indians shelter now overlook a city 
of handsome buildings and clustered smokestacks. 

The days of canoe and portage transportation 
are but a memory; the canal as a means of transpor¬ 
tation for Akron gave way to the railroads, which in 
turn have largely been superseded for short haul 
transports by the motor vehicle, and Akron is now 
getting ready for the development of the transpor¬ 
tation of passengers and freight through the air. 

The village of Akron was platted in 1825 and in¬ 
corporated in 1836, the census of 1840 giving it a 
population of 2,381. The village of Middlebury, now 
East Akron, antedated the founding of Akron proper, 
and became the seat of a thriving clay product in¬ 
dustry, which is still one of Akron’s most important 
resources. 

The ruins of the old stone grist mill of early 
days are still standing and the ancient industry has 
been supplanted by cereal and flour mills among the 
largest in the United States; rolled oats were first 
manufactured in Akron. The completion of the At¬ 
lantic and Great Western Railroad (now the Erie) 
in 1864 gave the city additional stimulus, and in 
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1869 Dr. B. F. Goodrich came to Akron from the 
East and established the .pioneer rubber factory. 

Akron was thus on the job and ready when the 
bicycle arrived, and when the automobile was in¬ 
vented the tire industry inevitably centered here. 
When the parent plant could no longer supply the 
demand for automobile tires, men who had grown up 
with the business established additional factories to 
satisfy the ever-widening market. 

New inventions, meanwhile, together with a 
scarcity of leather, popularized rubber soles and 
heels, while the industrial expansion created new 
fields for rubber beltings, hose, insulated wire and 
many other rubber articles. With the technical 
knowledge and skilled rubber labor already in Akron, 
it was thus that Akron became the center of the rub¬ 
ber manufacturing industry, and grew from a city 
of 28,000 in 1890 and 69,067 in 1910 to 208,435 by 
the United States census of 1920. 

The story of the rise of rubber forms one of the 
most stirring of modern industrial epics. Compared 
with other indispensable materials of civilization, 
like wood, clay or iron, its origin dates from yester¬ 
day, but in its swift and unparalleled progress it has 
revolutionized modern life. 

Columbus and the Spanish and Portuguese ex¬ 
plorers took back to Europe specimens of the new 
substance, gummy and elastic, which they found the 
natives using as ornaments and toys. The French¬ 
man, La Condamine, discovered the Indians in the 
Amazon country wearing shoes and clothing made 
waterproof by the new material, and it is said that 
in 1755 the king of Portugal wore a rubber suit, but 
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even by that date the stuff was a curiosity and was 
known to but few people. In 1777 Joseph Priestley, 
an English chemist, discovered its erasing qualities 
and it came into general use for this purpose, which 
gave it its English name, rubber. In the early 
eighteen hundred the Scotchman, Macintosh, devised 
a method of making waterproof clothing, but for 
many years this was more of a nuisance than a ben¬ 
efit, due to the unstable condition of the rubber 
which melted in hot weather and stiffened and 
cracked off in the cold. 

It remained for the Englishman, Charles Good¬ 
year, who may be called the father of rubber, to dis¬ 
cover the means whereby rubber became a usable 
material and a real factor in modern industry. In 
1839 he accidentally dropped on his stove a mixture 
of crude rubber and sulphur and found that the heat 
changed the texture of the rubber, making it tough, 
smooth and pliable, in fact, a new kind of material. 
The perfected process, which he called vulcanization, 
was revolutionary and from this date rubber began 
to be adopted into an ever-growing variety of com¬ 
mon uses. In 1888 Dunlop patented the first pneu¬ 
matic tire. 

Rubber, or caoutchouc, in its raw state is known 
as latex, a milky, sticky juice, which exudes from 
the inner bark of certain species of tropical trees, 
when tapped, in much the same way as the milky 
juice seeps from cuts in the common milkweed. Up 
until 1900 the principal source of supply was South 
America, where the rubber grew wild in immense 
quantities. It was gathered by the natives and cured 
by smoking on a paddle over a fire of palm nuts. 
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This formed a “biscuit” which was the shape in 
which crude rubber was shipped all over the world. 

In 1876 an Englishman, Wickham, had a new 
idea, and securing a quantity of the wild Hevea 
seeds in Brazil, he took them to England and 
sprouted them, then shipped the seedlings to Ceylon, 
where they were planted and cultivated and in due 
time produced rubber. Under the plantation method 
of curing, the rubber latex is coagulated in large 
vats by the use of acids, separated, washed, smoked 
and rolled into sheets. In this “crepe” form it is 
shipped. Twenty years ago practically all of the 
rubber in commercial use was wild rubber, but the 
development of the plantation system has rendered 
cultivated trees the dominant factor in the rubber 
supply, the principal plantations being in the Feder¬ 
ated Malay States and in Sumatra, Java, Borneo and 
Ceylon. 

Without the development of plantation rubber 
the use of the automobile would never have reached 
its present proportions, as shown by the fact that 
while in 1906 plantation rubber production totaled 
only 510 tons, less than one per cent of the total 
production of 66,210 tons in that year, in 1922 the 
plantations produced 354,980 tons, which was 90.3 
per cent of the total world output of 379,920 tons. 

In Akron, 60 per cent of the crude rubber im¬ 
ported into the United States, or 45 per cent of the 
world production, is consumed. Here, 20 manufac¬ 
turing companies have a capacity of 100,000 tires 
and a slightly greater number of tubes per day. 
They also turn out immense quantities of other rub¬ 
ber goods, including hose, balls, belts, footwear. 
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surgical and druggists’ supplies, hard rubber articles, 
toy balloons, toy animals and thousands of other 
articles ranging from rubber bands to racing bal¬ 
loons and airships, 

Akron companies have been pioneers in the de¬ 
velopment of lighter-than-air craft during the World 
War. These companies furnish most of the free 
balloons, the kite balloons, and the dirigibles used by 
the Army and Navy. It was an Akron company that 
built the first dirigible in the United States and this 
company has recently taken over the rights of the 
Zeppelin Company of Germany. The Zeppelin busi¬ 
ness will be transferred to Akron within a short 
time under the contracts which have been made, and 
additional and larger hangars will be erected at 
Wingfoot Lake, just outside of Akron, where the 
company has been constructing its dirigibles. It is 
expected that within the next few years there will 
be a large development in the dirigible airship and 
lines of transportation are expected to be developed 
for passengers and freight across this country and 
to Europe, 

While Akron’s early industrial development 
came through the manufacture of clay products, 
using the beds of clay in the vicinity of this city; 
and the manufacture of cereal breakfast foods came 
as its next important industrial development, and 
the greater rubber industry then came into being, 
this city also has quite a large diversity of other 
manufactures. 

Three trunk line railroads serve the city—^the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The Akron, Canton & Youngstown R. R. connects 
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with the Wheeling & Lake Erie at Mogadore, and is 
identified with the Northern Ohio Eailroad, ex¬ 
tending to Western Ohio. A belt line connects the 
different railroads and industries. There are 56 
passenger trains daily and through sleeper service is 
maintained to New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Chicago, Toledo and Detroit. 

Akron’s traction lines connect with interurban 
railroads covering all Northern Ohio. A freight 
service is also operated on this system. The city 
traction lines are supplemented by bus lines operated 
by the traction company, which give adequate serv¬ 
ice in newly built up sections. 

Akron has at its doors—only five miles distant 
and reached by paved roads or by canal—the group 
known as the Portage Lakes, a State park, having a 
total water area of about 1,290 acres. With numer¬ 
ous roads and connecting channels these form a 
unique summer resort for cottagers and a natural 
aquatic playground. On an island in one of the lakes 
a state fish hatchery is located, where black bass and 
blue gills are produced to stock these and other Ohio 
waters. A total of about twenty lakes in the vicin¬ 
ity of Akron provide varied water sports. 

Akron’s twenty-two parks have a total area of 
220 acres. The largest is Perkins Park, with sev¬ 
enty-seven acres. This is the site of several his¬ 
torical monuments and its natural settings are util¬ 
ized for pageants, field days and celebrations. The 
Cuyahoga River flows thru a gorge of beauty which 
forms a natural park, owned by the city, and this'is 
spanned by the High Level Bridge on the Cleveland 
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road. At Summit Beach Park there is a tourist 
camp maintained for automobile parties. 

The educational system of Akron is widely 
known for its efficiency. Its five high and twenty- 
nine grade schools have a teaching force of 1,028 
and an attendance of 32,838 pupils. There are ten 
parochial schools. The University of Akron is a 
municipally owned institution supported by taxation 
and offering free tuition to Akron people. Its day 
and night classes in the different departments have 
a total enrollment in 1923-24 of 1,832 students. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


CORRELATION OF AUDITORIUM WORK WITH 
COMMUNITY CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 
OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY—AKRON 
Necessity for—Organization—City Charter. 
Legislative Department: 

Mayor. 

City Council: 

Members from 8’ wards, 

Three members Councilmen-at-large, 

Ten committees of the Council. 

Functions of each: 

Finance City Planning 

Public Utilities Social Service 

Street Sidewalks 

Sewer and Water Course City Property 
Police, Fire and Water Traffic 
Executive Departments: 

Mayor—D. C. Rybolt. 

Finance Department 
Purchasing Department 
Law Department 
Service Department: 

Bureau of Highway 
Bureau of Sewerage 
Bureau of Water Supply 
Planning Commission 
Board of Zoning Appeals 
Bureau of Assessments 
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Garbage Collection 
Parks 

Civil Service. 

Safety Department; 

Police Bureaus 

Detective Bureau & Vice Squad 
Traffic Department 
Police License Bureau 
Fire Department 
Building Department 
Plumbing Department 
Electrical Department 
Jitney Inspection 
Smoke Prevention 
Charities Department 
Charity Department. 

Some causes of need for help. 

Public agencies supported by taxation. 

Department of Public Charities of the City 
of Akron for the relief of the unfortunate 
residents within the city limits who re¬ 
quire assistance. 

Summit County Home. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Soldiers’ Relief. 

Soldiers’ Burial Fund. 

Private Agencies Maintained Through Subscriptions 
to the Better Akron Federation: 

Salvation Army 

Jewish Social Service Federation 
Catholic Service League 
Charity Organization Society 
City Hospital 
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Children’s Hospital and Mary Day Nursery 

East Akron Community House 

Travelers’ Aid Society 

Crittenton Home 

Social Service Exchange 

Red Cross 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Help from lodges and churches. 

The Work of the Charity Organization Society. 

Relationship of the Charity Organization Society to 
the Department of Public Charities. 

How they function together. 

How they act as one agency in handling the 
social service of city irrespective of race, 
creed, color. 

Use same offices, staff of workers, same ex¬ 
ecutive head. 

Elimination of duplication. 

Construction work for families. 

Supplying funds. 

Numbers employed besides the Secretary. 

Activities of the Society: 

General aim—^better citizens—^better city. 

Five divisions—^tasks of each: 

Family Division 
Health Service Division 
Child Care Division 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Sewing Center. 

Health Department: 

Director 

Sanitary Division 
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Laboratory 

Dairy and Food Division 
Communicable Diseases 
Nursing Division 
Public Health 
Infant Welfare 
Dental Clinic 
Tuberculosis 

Location of Health Stations. 

Municipal Court. 

Judges, civil branch, criminal branch. 

Akron Public Library. 

Main Branches: 

Head Library. 

East Akron Branch—Goodyear Club House. 
Wooster Avenue Branch—^Wooster Avenue 
Firestone Station—Firestone Club House. 
Municipal University. 

State-City Employment Bureau. 

Boards and Commissions: 

Trustees of the Sinking Fund 
Planning Commission 
Board of Zoning Appeals 
Civil Service Commission 
Trustees of Public Library 
Trustees of Municipal University 
Health Commission 
Smoke Abatement Commission. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

The aims, activities and some of the attain¬ 
ments of The Home and School League of the City 
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of Akron may best be summarized by quoting from 
its “Report of Home and School League.” 

REPORT OF HOME AND SCHOOL LEAGUE 
1919-1921 
Officers Continued 


Mrs. 0. E. Olin, President.June, 1916-17 

Mrs. A. A. Kohler, President.June, 1917-19 

Mrs. C. W. Garrett, President.June, 1919-21 


The last five years of our organization has seen 
a great change in the National understanding of the 
Home and School League, Parent and Teacher Asso¬ 
ciation working hand and hand for the development 
of future America and this awakened recognition has 
surely been felt in our own city. Subjects for dis¬ 
cussion, which were hardly countenanced the first 
five years, have now become National-State propa¬ 
ganda. And the pioneers in the work surely stood 
on the rock of transfiguration ten years ago and saw 
a vision, for Akron was the first city in this country 
to effect an organization of this kind. A year later 
the National Congress of Mothers was annexed with 
a new organization—The Parents and Teachers. 

The Akron Home and School League has contin¬ 
ued the work and ideas of the pioneers, growing in 
strength and numbers. 

The object of the Home and School League shall 
be to improve conditions of child life in Akron by 
uniting teachers, parents, and all persons interested 
in improving the moral, intellectual and physical 
welfare of the children and by securing for them 
proper surroundings and conditions in the schools, 
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Prize Winner—Fraunfelter School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

For School and Home Gardening. Co-operation of Home and School. 





homes and communities, and the teaching of mother¬ 
hood as a real profession. 

We have consistently attempted to carry out the 
first part of our object—the improving of child life 
in Akron—and more stress has been placed on the 
second part of our object—the teaching of Mother¬ 
hood as a real profession. During the late war our 
country awoke to the fact that if we, as a nation, 
are going to fulfill our destiny, if we expect to take 
our place among the nations of the world, we must 
produce a better class of citizens, and it is only thru 
better training and more intelligent care of children 
that this much desired end can be obtained. The 
United States Government has made a country-wide 
appeal that mothers awaken to this all-important 
task—the training of good citizens—^which means 
first that the mothers be trained, and this has been 
our aim. 

Grateful for the early vision, this call has meant 
simply intensifying our efforts along a line we were 
already engaged in. 

Akron’s Home and School League stands alone 
among Parents and Teachers’ Associations in its plan 
of operation. The city is divided into districts cor¬ 
responding to the school districts, with the school 
building in each district as a place of meeting. In 
each district a mother, appointed by the President, 
acts as director—she being assisted by ten or more 
mothers of her district, who comprise her Executive 
Board. 

To assist the directors in solving the prob¬ 
lems which are constantly arising and to lighten the 
work of the President, for we have only one Presi- 
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dent in the organization, a Board of Counsellors was 
appointed. Each of them has under her charge three 
or four schools. 

The officers of the League, together with the 
counsellors and directors, form the general executive 
board and hold each month a Central League meet¬ 
ing at which meeting the President presides, and 
outlines in a general way the plans for the individual 
leagues. At this time, matters relating to the oper¬ 
ating of the individual leagues are discussed and the 
monthly reports given. At these meetings speakers 
on subjects of general and civic interest are allowed 
to appear and all the meetings have been practically 
100 % perfect in attendance on part of officers, coun¬ 
sellors and directors. 

In the fall of 1920, during the month of Septem¬ 
ber, a four weeks’ training class for directors was 
held each Monday. We studied Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Alien Chapman’s book, “How ShaU I Tell My Child” 
—a different director taking charge of each meeting. 
Suggestions were given out as to the manner of con¬ 
ducting meetings, subjects to be discussed in the 
different districts, and any matter of general inter¬ 
est. As most of the directors were busy homekeep¬ 
ing mothers, these meetings were deemed very help¬ 
ful. All meetings during 1917-18-19-20-21 were held 
at the home of our Honorary President, Mrs. C. W. 
Seiberling, and due to her faith in humanity and her 
interest in the future manhood of America, the great 
success of the organization has been attained. 

Since all organizations in Akron must grow and 
develop to keep pace with a fast growing city, ours 
has not failed in this respect, and from an organiza- 
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tion embracing 22 leagues last year, we have in¬ 
creased to 36. All of our High Schools now have 
League meetings in their buildings. We have a col¬ 
ored branch, holding its monthly meetings in the 
Bowen School, and meeting with us and under our 
jurisdiction are four suburban districts—^Tallmadge, 
Springfield Center, Ghent and Cuyahoga Falls— 
Cuyahoga Falls having entered this year and have 
already organized three Leagues in their schools, 
with a monthly attendance of 4,000 mothers. We 
are looking forward to the time when every one of 
our schools shall have a Home and School League in 
its building, for as Dr. Claxton said, “Until there is 
such an organization in every school in the country, 
the highest degree of efficiency cannot be obtained.” 
“For the existence of a Home and School League 
means co-operation between parents and teachers, 
which can result in only one end, better conditions of 
child life in the home and in the school.” 

We were the first Women’s Organization in 
Summit County to buy a Liberty Bond. A $100 
bond was purchased during Mrs. T. M. Holloway’s 
terms of office. 

We brought to the city such speakers as Mrs. 
W. Wood-Allen Chapman from New York, who in¬ 
structed mothers “How to Tell the Story of Life,” 
and how to answer children’s questions beautifully, 
yet honestly, and Judge Baggot of Dayton, who, in 
his lecture, dealt with questions relating to the 
Juvenile Court, and it was thru his influence and the 
efforts put forth by a committee of women from the 
Portage Path District that a suitable Detention 
Home has been purchased by the city, so that boys 
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and girls, held for trial in the Juvenile Court, need 
not be placed in the jail to associate with hardened 
criminals. 

The subjects discussed were of a wide range, 
helpful alike to mother and teacher in solving their 
daily problems. The principals of most of the schools 
spoke in their respective buildings at least at one of 
the meetings. Many speakers and entertainers have 
been very generous with their time and talent and to 
them we extend our thanks. In addition to these we 
have had speakers representing the City Health De¬ 
partment, the Charity Organization, the Y. W. C. A., 
the Boy Scout Organization, the Summit County 
Hospital Campaign, the Safety First Movement and 
the Thrift Campaign. To all these civic movements 
we have lent our efforts as a co-operative force. We 
also want to thank the three newspapers for their 
courtesy to us. By announcing our meetings and 
entertainments they have done much toward mak¬ 
ing them a success, continuing to interest our 
women. 

We have elected to the Board of Education three 
out of four endorsed candidates, and as a conse¬ 
quence we have a Board of Education that is look¬ 
ing out for the best interests of our boys and girls 
and schools in general. 

Since we were the originators in this city of the 
idea that schools should be open to the public as 
Community Centers, where each and all, American 
and foreign born, might receive the benefit of Amer¬ 
ican education and association, we have been glad to 
give our support and co-operation to the Americani¬ 
zation work. Committees have been appointed in 
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each district, whose duty it was to visit the foreign¬ 
ers and establish friendly relations with the for¬ 
eign home and at the same time carry to the mother 
the most difficult of all foreigners to Americanize— 
our American language and customs. 

The School Garden Work owes much of its suc¬ 
cess to faithful garden counsellors and directors, 
chosen from the respective leagues, near which the 
gardens were located, and who supervised the work 
of several hundreds of children, and assisted in car¬ 
ing for the school gardens. Large sums of money 
were spent for garden seed which was given to chil¬ 
dren who could not finance their own gardens. In 
recording the garden work, the record would not be 
complete without the name of Mrs. Chittenden, 
whose untiring efforts and unusual ability in this 
work has given it such great success and promise. 

It has been our privilege for five years to pro¬ 
vide the Christmas for the children at Springfield 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium. This work was taken up 
after hearing a pathetic plea from the matron, tell¬ 
ing of this group of children who were forgotten. 
The Institution was then a five county affair. The 
Sanitorium now belongs to Summit County alone 
and a new vision, by the Board in Charge, has been 
caught and while we continue our custom, many 
other Akron Clubs and persons are now interested. 
Every League helping to provide baskets filled with 
clothing, toys and candy, to cheer the hearts of the 
little ones that otherwise might not have a Merry 
Christmas, many of the directors attending in per¬ 
son the Christmas Party given at the Sanitorium on 
Christmas Eve. 
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Eyeglasses and braces have been purchased for 
the needy children at the Children’s Hospital. 

And while we are not a charitable institution, 
wherever by our efforts children could be made more 
comfortable and mothers more fit to perform their 
duties as mothers, the need has been met. Many of 
the Leagues have thus relieved much suffering in 
their districts. 

Our aim is not to be a money-raising organiza¬ 
tion, yet by means of entertainment of various kinds, 
held in the school buildings, a community need has 
been met and raised, which has always been for the 
benefit of the school and the children, after consul¬ 
tation with the principal as to the best way of spend¬ 
ing it. 

Thanks to the several leagues, each School has 
a large Victrola and some buildings several small 
ones. Many pianos have been bought and instru¬ 
ments for almost every school orchestra, making the 
appreciation of music one of our principal aims and 
helping in a great measure to make the memory con¬ 
tests possible. 

West Side Leagues built a Boy Scout cabin at a 
cost of $912.00. 

Most every school has been aided in the start 
of a school library, to which books can be added 
every year. 

Many schools purchased flags for their rooms 
and buildings. 

Stereopticons and slides and motion picture 
machines have been placed in several Schools, also 
electric grills for teachers, curtains for stages, Sho- 
enhut blocks and toys for Kindergartens. Many dis- 
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tricts plant a tree each year on their school grounds 
and shrubbery has been placed around the buildings. 

In answer to the call for help for European re¬ 
lief, the Home and School League undertook their 
first concerted money raising- All branches held 
some stunt on the same day with the result that 
$5,380.00 was raised and sent. 

A growing interest in Community Center work 
has been shown and several schools opened at night 
for the entertainment, under chaperonage, for our 
boys and girls, furnishing clean sports and amuse¬ 
ments. 

Near the close of our ten years we were happy 
to place the distributing of milk in many of our 
schools. The mothers raising the money to pay for 
the indigent children and giving their time to take 
care of the distributing and paying of bills. 

Our Organization has stood back of higher sal¬ 
aries for our teachers, also that teachers be con¬ 
stantly encouraged to keep up and improve their 
training. We have seen splendid results, following 
this idea in the opening of a department of School 
Teacher Training at our Akron University. 

Our Board of Education has seen fit to place at 
the head of our schools Superintendent Carroll R. 
Reed, who has all the vision of youth and stability to 
change slowly. He plans to put the platoon system 
into the several schools as speedily as expedient. 
Giving to each child a specialized teacher for each 
subject, also increasing the number of children that 
each building can take care of. He also tests the 
children in the various subjects, by National tests, 
so we may know just how our schools compare with 
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'^ther schools of the Country. This is another re¬ 
ward we have had for patient waiting and keeping 
faith. 

Plans are made for two new schools, Seiberling 
and Malania Harris, that we have always felt were 
needed to make the full rounded life and our Board 
of Education and Superintendent think with us that 
every school shall have an Auditorium and Gym¬ 
nasium. We are interested in producing Leaders 
in the Akron School who will carry on the Depart¬ 
ments of Work that our nation needs. 

In addition, all the schools have contributed to¬ 
ward the financing of the salaries of three play 
directors, at an average salary of $1,500.00 each, 
thus giving to our children the benefit of systematic 
training along the line of play activities. Lights 
were also placed on dark grounds. We were pioneers 
in school playground work in the city. Beginning 
very early in our history to purchase playground ap¬ 
paratus for the different schools, and up to the be¬ 
ginning of this last year, when the work was taken 
over by the Board of Education, all the apparatus in 
use on the school grounds had been purchased by 
the Home and School League and installed by the 
Board of Education. It is, and has been, our desire 
that children shall not be deprived of their right to 
play and keep their youth, even in the midst of 
strenuous city life, for we truly believe that the 
wonder workers of the world are those who kept the 
spirit of youth; in other words, they who have 
learned to play intelligently will work more effec¬ 
tively. 

And now ten years’ work is ended. All that we 
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have done has been done in a spirit of harmony and 
with a realization on the part of President, officers 
and directors, that our children are the Nation’s 
Greatest Asset, we, like# the Romans of old, are build¬ 
ing for ages to come. But unlike them, we are not 
working with marble and stone, hewing and-carving 
images. We are working with far more precious 
material—the lives of little children. 

Since 1921 Mrs. Arthur Hunsicker served as 
President of the Home and School League and also 
Mrs. Lee R. Kanaga, who is now at the head of the 
City League. 

Following its usual custom in giving recognition 
to scholarship in the High Schools of the City, the 
League provides a banquet for the honor pupils in 
January and another in June. The banquets are 
held at the University Club and honor the ten high¬ 
est students from each High School. School offi¬ 
cials, parents and high school teachers are invited as 
well as the pupils, who are guests of the League. At 
this banquet are presented to each of the honor 
students an insignia of scholarship. 

In each district of the city arrangement is made 
for one or more meetings to be held during the even¬ 
ing, thus giving the fathers an opportunity to be 
present. 

One praiseworthy feature of the mothers’ work 
for co-operation between home and school, which cor¬ 
relates beautifully with the work of elementary 
science and the manual activities, is the contest of 
bird-house building, conducted from the 6-B through 
the 8-A grades. A committee of judges are sent to 
each building to choose the bird houses of one or 
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more students who have put out the best piece of 
work in the Manual Training Department. These 
bird houses are then collected and placed on display 
in a central place in the city where they are rejudged 
by another committee, at which time the award is 
made to the prize winners. The prize consists either 
of a small amount of money or a subscription to the 
Nature Magazine. The makers of these bird houses 
have an added incentive in the opportunity they 
have of selling their pieces of construction. 

Another feature worthy of mention in connec¬ 
tion with school garden movement is the awarding 
of the bird bath to the school whose summer gardens 
are judged as the best, principally as shown by the 
contrast between the pictures taken of the plots as 
they appear in the spring when the garden is first 
made and their pictures as they appear in autumn, 
which reveals very concretely which group of chil¬ 
dren have truly excelled in beautifying their home 
and school grounds. So great is the interest among 
the boys and girls who are engaged in this activity 
and whose flowers and vegetables are taken to the 
Agricultural Summit County Fair, that it has be¬ 
come necessary for the mothers to secure two large 
booths in which to exhibit their display; the char¬ 
acter of which is such as to merit them awards from 
both the Grange and Summit County Agricultural 
Society. 

The mothers of the Akron City Home and School 
League are interested now, among other things, in 
co-operating with the work of the Art Institute and 
in the securing for preservation as well as a place for 
school exhibits and possibly for a central place for 
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conducting* some of their business meetings, the old 
stone school house which stands in the heart of the 
busy, downtown section, the oldest structure of its 
kind in the City. 

Among others of their more recent projects is 
that of establishing what will be known as the 
Students’ Loan Fund as a means of furthering the 
educational advantages of Akron youth. 


*Note: Courtesy of Mrs. C. W. Garrett and Mrs. Lee 
R. Kanaga. 
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Home Room 1st Grade—Jennings School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
A school plant where a large school population of 1,600 and more pupils enter the 
Kindergarten and may complete a Senior High School course. Kindergarten, complete 
Elementary School and Senior High School are found at Jennings. (North High School.) 






CHAPTER XIIL 


CORRELATION OF BUSINESS PRACTICE IN 
HOME ROOM ARITHMETIC COURSE WITH 
AUDITORIUM WORK—FUNDS NECES¬ 
SARY FOR PUBLIC EXPENSES. 

The Home Room teacher, in the presentation of 
Business Practice in the Arithmetic Course, and the 
Auditorium teacher should work jointly in teaching 
(a) this particular outline on Taxation and (b) the 
following outline on Thrift and Banking. 

Taxation for raising public funds. 

Why taxation is right and necessary. 

Kinds of taxes paid by an Akron citizen. 

School tax. 

City tax. 

County tax. 

State tax. 

Indirect tax. 

Why some people pay more taxes than others. 

Why taxes are not always the' same. 

By whom taxes are paid. 

To whom paid. 

Purposes for which the General City Govern¬ 
ment needs money. (See preceding outline for de¬ 
partments of City Government in studying the fol¬ 
lowing) ; 

Council. 

Office of Mayor. 

Office of Auditor. 
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Office of Treasurer. 

Office of Solicitor. 

Civil Service Commission. 
Elections. 

Police Court and Clerks. 

Justices’ Court. 

Other Judicial. 

Safety Department’s need for money. 
Office of Director. 

Police Division. 

Fire Division. 

Humane Society. 

Charity Division, etc. 

Health Department. 

Its Administration. 

Its Sanitary Division. 

Quarantine Department. 

Food Inspection Division. 

Dog* Pound Division. 

Division of Child Welfare, etc. 
Service Department’s need for money. 
Office of Director. 

Engineering Division. 

Division of Parks and Highways. 
Street Repairs. 

Street Cleaning. 

Sewer Repair. 

Street Lighting. 

Bridge Repair. 

Parks. 

Public Buildings. 

Miscellaneous funds needed. 

Public Library. 
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Home Room, Eighth Grade—Lane School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Supervised Study. 







Municipal University. 

City Hospital. 

Pension Fund. 

Sinking Fund and Interest. 

Flood and Health Emergency. 

Expenses of Public Schools. 

Funds needed for the education of children by 
the Board of Education. 

Tuition Fund. 

For salaries of Superintendent and teachers. 
Contingent Fund. 

Expenses of operation of School plant. 

Janitor salaries. 

Attendance Officers’ Salary. 

Nurses’ Salary. 

Examiners’ Salary. 

Enumeration Expenses. 

Office Expense. 

Text Books. 

School Supplies. 

Janitors’ Supplies. 

Medical Supplies. 

Coal. 

Light and Power. 

Expenses for Maintaining the School Plant. 

Repairs. 

Equipment. 

New Buildings Fund. 

Bonds and Interest Fund. 

Funds for Auxiliary Activities. 

Continuation School. 

Health work and open window classes. 
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The 3 R’s: Seventh Grade—Findley School (Akron, O.) 

Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. 
Home Room — Where the fundamental 3-R Subjects: Reading, Writing 
Arithmetic, are taught. 







Cripple School and classes for backward chil¬ 
dren. 

Americanization. 

Dental Clinic. 

Playgrounds. 

Trade Extension Classes. 

Summer School. 

Some purposes for which the County needs money. 
Roads Jail 

Court House Children’s Home 

Infirmary Soldiers’ Relief 

Blind Relief Springfield Lake 

County Fair Sanitarium 

Bridges 

Some purposes for which the State needs money. 
Governor and Legislature 

Officials State Universities 

Normal Schools Asylums for the 

Reformatories Insane 

Schools for blind, State Common School 

deaf, dumb Fund 

Institutions for the State Highway 
Feeble-Minded Improvement 

Some funds needed for expense of National Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Pensions Army and Navy 

Federal Courts Salaries of the 

Ministers abroad President 

Post Offices, etc. Congressmen, Judges 

Improvement of riv- of the Federal 

ers and harbors Courts. 

Some sources of revenue for these expenses. 

Tax on imports. 
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Fees for business licenses. 

Revenue stamps. 

Postage. 

Patent medicines. 

License to manufacture tobacco, cigars, etc. 

A Tax Budget. 

Make explanation of a Tax Budget. 

Make explanation of the duties of the Tax Bud¬ 
get Commission. 

Explain who the members of this Commission 


are. 

Make explanation of property assessment. 

Make explanation of how the rate of taxation is 
fixed. 

Make explanation of how taxation is kept within 
a certain limit. 


Rate of taxation for 1924 is 25.2 mills. 

The Budget Commission on September 10th es¬ 
tablished a tax rate of 25.2 mills for next year for 
Akron and Summit County. Following are the de¬ 
tails of the rate and the budgets: 


1922 1923 

State. 1.525 0.30 

County . 3.175 4.05 

Schools . 10.10 10.43 

City . 10.00 10.42 


Total.-. 24.80 25.20 


The estimated amounts in dollars allowed for 
local purposes compare with original requests as fol¬ 
lows: 


County requested, total.|1,993,100 

County allowed, total. 1,782,000 
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Schools requested, total..—.$3,939,220 

Schools allowed, total. 3,389,000 

City requested, total. 3,752,021 

City allowed, total. 3,333,000 

Total requested. 9,684,341 

Total allowed . 8,484,000 

The estimated county duplicate for 1923 is 
$440,000,000; for city, $320,000,000, and for the 
schools, $323,000,000. 
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Socialized Class Work—Portage Path School (Akron, O.) 

Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. 
An Eighth Grade Group where pupil participation and socialized recitation 
is the daily procedure. Oral and written expression in English. 

Self-Reliance, Initiative, Self-Expression, Leadership. 








CHAPTER XIV. 


AUDITORIUM AND HOME ROOM CORRELATION 
IN ENGLISH ORAL AND WRITTEN 
EXPRESSION. 

Practice in Parliamentary Law. (See Robert's Rules 
of Order.) 

The Auditorium teacher in his instruction 
should provide activities for practice in parliamen¬ 
tary law governing procedure in deliberative assem¬ 
blies, thru organized literary societies. 

The following outline may be used in helping 
the pupils to an understanding of some of the essen¬ 
tials : 

(a) Organizing and conducting business in in¬ 

cidental meetings. 

Organization. 

Offering motions. 

Amending motions. 

Adopting resolutions. 

Committee on resolutions. 

(b) Conducting business in permanent societies. 
First meeting, second meeting, regular meet¬ 
ing. 

Except when general remarks are the order 
of the day, no remarks should be permitted 
except to a motion regularly presented. 
Obtaining the floor and making motions. 
Seconding motions and resolutions. 

(c) Debate, stating and putting questions. 
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Children's Printing Press—Kent School (Akron, O.)....Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
The Printer is at work printing from the “copy'' on the blackboard. The latest 
“Extra” may be seen at the left. 

Expression, Originality, and Correct Form in English. 










stating the question. 

Debate. 

Putting the question and announcing the vote. 
What motions to use to accomplish certain 
objects. 

The previous question. 

Amendments, and how to treat them. 
Suggestive Live Topics.* (See Misc. Topics., Ex¬ 
temporaneous Speeches.) Chap. XV. 

The following is a list of subjects suggestive of 
what may be expected to grow out of the Auditorium 
instruction which may be used by the teachers of 
the Auditorium and Home Room in their correlation 
lessons in English. 

Debates, Exposition, Narration, Description. 
Resolved, That a Man Wlio Does Not Exercise His 
Right to Vote is a Poor Citizen. 

That a Tax is a Benefit, not a Burden. 

That the Boys and Girls of Akron Receive the 
Greatest Benefit of Any of its Citizens from 
Taxation. 

That Akron’s Chamber of Commerce is One of 
the Greatest Factors in its Growth and Bet¬ 
terment. 

That Akron is a Good Place for a Child to Live. 
That Akron is a Foremost City in Caring for its 
Needy. 

That Akron is a City of Opportunity. 

That Akron is a Foremost City in the Protec¬ 
tion of its People’s Health. 

That Akron’s Means of Communication with the 
Outside World is the Best. 

That Akron Should be a Very Thrifty City. 
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Print Shop—Lincoln School (Akron O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Motivation of English through printing school programs, perfect attendance 
certificates, invitations to Mothers^ Meetings, aetivities of the English Club, besides 
getting a glimpse into the Printers’ art. 









That Akron is Made More Beautiful by a Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

That Akron’s Means of Transportation Will 
Soon be the Best in the World. 

That Akron Has a Foremost Place in the 
World’s Trade. 

That the Proper Care of the Furnace at Home 
Will Help Akron in its Smoke Abatement 
Problem. 

That Akron is Meeting its Responsibility to Pro¬ 
vide an Adequate Opportunity for all its 
Members of Foreign Birth to Acquire a Work¬ 
ing Knowledge of English. 

That in the Success of a School More Depends 
upon the Pupils than upon the Teacher. 

That a Man without Children Should Pay School 
Tax. 

That Every School Should Have a Cafeteria. 

That Wholesome Picture Films Influence Char¬ 
acter. 

That We Show our Character by the Things 
with Which We Surround Ourselves. 

Other Topics. 

Some of My Most Interesting Avocations. 

How We are Represented in Foreign Countries. 

Why Some Pupils’ Citizenship is Rated Excel¬ 
lent on the Report Card. 

How to Beautify My Back Yard. 

First Aids I Can Give in an Emergency. 

Akron’s Educational System. 

Agencies Assisting Akron’s Needy. 

Natural Scenery of Akron and Vicinity. 
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What Ohio is Doing to Preserve its Fish and 
Game. 

Portage Lakes Fish Hatchery, State Park. 

The North Hill Viaduct. 

Method of Raising Money by the Sale of Bonds. 
How my School Books are Paid for. 

How the Growth of Akron Affects its Needs. 
Why Akron is an Important Manufacturing 
Center. 

How Akron Gets its Water Supply. 

How Akron Keeps its People Healthy. 

How Akron Gets its Light. 

How Akron Gets its Fuel. 

Value to a City of a Planning Commission. 

How Akron Pays for City Improvements. 

Why Akron Needs a Charity Department in its 
City Government. 

Our Banks and How They Serve the Com¬ 
munity. 

Two of our Greatest Benefactors are Louis 
Pasteur and Cyrus McCormick—^Why ? 

A Good Morality Code for School pupil. 

Good Ways of Preserving my Health. 

What my School is Doing for Me. 

What I Can Do to Help my School. 

How. to Call the Fire Department. 

Home Room and Auditorium Correlation in History 
and Civic Dramatizations. 

Projects in work of this type should be carried 
out co-operatively by the teachers of Auditorium 
and Home Room. The following are suggestive: 
Dramatize—^Voting at Election. 
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Dramatize—Determining the Tax Rate of an Akron 
citizen. 

Dramatize—The City Council in Session. 

Dramatize—Conduct of a Civil trial. 

Dramatize—^Make selections of interesting events in 
American History, for example: The Constitu¬ 
tional Convention. 

Dramatize—The Process of Naturalization—How a 
Foreigner becomes an American Citizen. Hint: 
Instruction in the steps necessary may be made in 
the Auditorium; the writing out of the Dramati¬ 
zation in the Home Room during the English 
period; preliminary drilling and final dramatiza¬ 
tion in the Auditorium. The Naturalization Clerk 
of the County Court and the Director of Ameri¬ 
canization Work may be invited by the Class to be 
present to give further explanation and facts. 

In the Intermediate Grades the children should, 
under the direction of the teacher, prepare or adapt 
little Historical Plays for presentation based on the 
work given in their Civics Readers and History Sto¬ 
ries of Great Americans. If plays in finished forms 
are desired they can be secured from Educational 
Publishing Companies. The MacMillan Co. offers 
Historical Plays. 

Current Events. 

The teacher of History and the teacher of 
Auditorium should stimulate in the pupils an inter¬ 
est in the important City, State, National, Interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

General Important Information. 

Our State. 



Briefly consider: 

Principal Officials. 

State General Assembly. 

Brief study of the State’s chief problems 
and etc. 

Our National Government. 

Brief study of President’s duties. 

His Cabinet and the function of each Depart¬ 
ment. 

The election of a President, etc. 

Points of National Importance. 

The Naval War College at Newport. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Indian Reservations. 

Patents. 

Civil Service Commission and Examinations. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 

Copyrights. 

Weather Bureau. 

Library of Congress. 

National Museum. 

Dead Letter Office. 

Pan-American Union. 

Our Relations with Foreign Countries. 

Our Representatives. 

Different Ranks. 

Purpose. 

Representatives for Foreign Countries. 

Miscellaneous Intellectual Games 

(Suggestive also for use in Work of Chap. XV.) 

These games are emulative and involve mainly 
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a trial of the mental powers—attention, observation, 
memory and judgment. 

Under this class should be included the follow¬ 
ing: History games, historical tableaux, illustrated 
proverbs, historical pictures, illustrated ballads, 
synthesis, charades. Geography games. Literature 
games. Industrial games. 

NOTE: A helpful source for obtaining materials for use 
in the Auditorium in conducting this type of activity, will be 
found in ^'Education by Plays and Games^’ by George Ells¬ 
worth Johnson. 

The author considers the child’s interests dur¬ 
ing the various stages of his development and also 
gives the theory, history and place of play in edu¬ 
cation. 

“Man plays only when he is a human being in 
the fullest sense of the word, and he has reached full 
humanity only when he plays. This proposition will 
acquire great and deep significance when we shall 
learn to refer it to the doubly serious ideas of duty 
and destiny. It will then sustain the entire super¬ 
structure of aesthetic art and of the yet more diffi¬ 
cult art of life.”—Schiller. 

Dramatic Plays. 

Children should, under the direction of the 
teacher, prepare or adapt some of the plays pre¬ 
sented in the Auditorium, in the way of correlation, 
of the Greek Myths, American History and Geog¬ 
raphy study. If plays in finished form are desired 
for immediate use, the following books will afford 
excellent material. 
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Primary Grades. 

Story Plays for Little People—Educational Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

History in Story, Song and Act—Educational Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Musical Plays. 

Mother Nature’s Festival. 

Trip to Storyland. 

Little Red Riding Hood, in verse—A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cyr, E. M., Dramatic First Reader. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Gardner, Mary. Work That is Play. A dramatic 
reader based on Aesop’s Fables. A. Flanagan 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hemphill, Eloise. Little Red Riding Hood. A Musi¬ 
cal play. The A. S. Barnes Co., New York, N. Y. 

Holbrook, Florence. Dramatizations of Longfel¬ 
low’s Evangeline and Hiawatha. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Johnson & Barnum. Book of Plays for Little 
Actors. American Book Co., N. Y. 

Noyes & Ray. Little Plays for Little People. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Skinner & Lawrence. Little Dramas for Primary 
Grades. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

Intermediate Grades. 

Andrews, Jane. Geographical Plays. Ginn & Co., 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bird & Starling. Historical Plays. The MacMillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Holbrook, Florence. Dramatic Reader for Lower 
Grades. American Book Co., New York. 
Holiday Dialogues from Dickens. Walter H. Baker 
& Co., Boston, Mass. ' 

Lansing, M. F. Quaint Old Stories to Read and Act. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Grammar Grades. 

Comstock, F. A. Dickens Dramatic Reader. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Comstock, F. Dramatic Version of Greek Myths. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gould, E. L. Little Men; Little Women. Plays 
adapted from Louisa M. Alcott’s stories. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Knight, Marietta. Dramatic Reader for Grammar 
Grades. American Book Co., New York. 

Laselle, M. A. Dramatizations of School Classics. 
Educational Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE AUDITORIUM, HOME ROOM, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE, MANUAL TRAINING AND ART 

TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
IDEALS AND LEISURE TIME AND 
AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

The teachers of Auditorium, Home Room, Home 
Economics, Manual Training and Art have many 
rich opportunities for the development of vocational 
ideals and right attitudes in their pupils in the use 
of leisure time and avocational interests. Things 
concerning the vocation about which pupils may be 
stimulated and taught, are: (See Chapter on Art- 
construction.) 

Vocational Interests. 

The preparation necessary for success. 

The time required for such preparation. 

The expense of making such preparation. 

The qualities of mind and body necessary for 
success in the vocation. 

The laws governing admission to the vocation. 

The drain upon the individual in the practice of 
the vocation. 

The independence, in time and conduct, of the 
one practicing the vocation. 

The returns, social, intellectual, moral and 
monetary, in the practice of the vocation. 
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Have you the physical, mental and moral pow¬ 
ers necessary to success in the vocation ? 

For furnishing training in this direction the 
teachers of Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Art should see in the presentation of their work, a 
common aim. 

The vocational education program which is fol¬ 
lowed in the Akron schools is not based upon the 
platform of vocational training for the individual. 
There are too many different occupations in the 
world for a school system to undertake to train boys 
and girls for specific trades. Vocational education 
is quite a different matter from vocational training 
in the narrower sense. The real function of the 
school is to help boys and girls to get in tune with 
the world in a quicker and more systematic way than 
they would without the aid of the school. Vocational 
education contributes certain definite things in the 
whole program of public education. Through this 
branch of education boys and girls, especially boys, 
should get acquainted as completely as possible with 
the different occupations of the world. The matter 
of a selection of an occupation confronts every 
human being. Health, educational achievement and 
personal preference are important factors in this 
selection, but can only be wisely used when there is 
some fundamental knowledge of the requirements 
of various occupations. 

In addition to reading about and talking about 
the world, the school provides opportunities for boys 
and girls to do things. 

In the primary grades considerable hand train¬ 
ing of an elementary character opens up to the 
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Science Boom—Frank H. Mason School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Teachers' College Observation School. 

Tabulation of Experiments by an 8-A Class in Science of Every Day. 









children in an attractive way, the great field of in¬ 
dustry. For example, their construction projects in 
the way of making the Country Store, the Grocery 
Store, etc. 

This leads to a study of the source, use and 
value of various forms of merchandise and the es¬ 
sential features of various trades and occupations it 
awakens an intelligent interest in the industrial 
world and tends to stimulate thoughtful observation. 
It helps to give correct ideas about Industrial Pro¬ 
cesses, as far as their knowledge goes, and to create 
a desire for further knowledge. This general in¬ 
formation lays a good foundation for later and more 
serious study of the industries and the choice of a 
vocation. 

The Auditorium teacher and the teachers of the 
Manual Training and Domestic Science should co¬ 
operate in their effort to help pupils in their depart¬ 
ments to an appreciation of the things their courses 
offer in this same particular. 

High Spots in the Cooking Course: 

1. General directions. 

a. dish washing, 

b. kitchen duties, 

c. setting table, 

d. serving meals, 

e. table service and manners. 

2. Caiming. 

3. Laundry work. 

4. Home projects. 

5. Study of health of the Open-Air Child. 

6. Food principles and balanced menus. 

7. Cost of menus. 
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Avocational Interests, 










8. Study of foods on the meal basis. 

Make a careful consideration of the work offered 
in sewing to the girls of the 6th, 7th and 8th years. 

Make a careful consideration of the work of¬ 
fered to the boys of the 6th, 7th and 8th years, in 
some detail their course being an attempt to work 
out a pre-vocational plan, to give each boy experience 
in four different trades which are somewhat typical 
of a large group of occupations. These cover a 
course in toy construction, electricity, printing, in 
which they get a glimpse of the Printer’s Art, Tin 
Smithing, Woodworking. 

Leisure Time and Avocational Interests. 

Over against the differences due to heredity 
and previous training, there is to be found in the 
child the common instinctive equipment. Children 
instinctively imitate, construct, collect, inquire, emu¬ 
late, sympathize, contest, wonder, are proud and the 
like. This instinctive equipment furnishes the basis 
for actions which in turn become habits. The prob¬ 
lem of the teacher is to use these instincts in secur¬ 
ing desirable responses. It is important not to neg¬ 
lect this instinctive equipment. The tendencies 
shown in childhood furnish the one basis for moral 
development, and their neglect may result in lack of 
moral strength thruout the life of the individual. 

The activities of the Auditorium are so varied 
that the teacher of this department has a most ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to stimulate the pupils interests 
in avocations, and to furnish directions in the worthy 
use of leisure time. He should ascertain as much as 
iwssible his pupils avocational interests, thru his 
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Domestic Science—McEbright School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Boys' Cooking Class (Boy Scouts) 

Avocational Interests. 










daily association with them, thru home visitations, 
thru conferences with their other teachers. Cause 
pupils to use their opportunities to secure whole¬ 
some reading matter from the School Library and 
from the visits to the Public Library. Help pupils 
to an understanding and appreciation of wholesome 
motion picture films. 

The “Educational Screen'', published at 236 
West 55th Street, New York City, is an excellent 
magazine which gives information on wholesome 
films. 

Another excellent source of information in re¬ 
gard to wholesome films is the National Picture 
League, 2173 Broadway, New York City. 

Visual Education, monthly. Society for Vis¬ 
ual Education, Inc., 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago. 

The Pupils' Social Hours Together. 

With the pupils of the upper grades helpful di¬ 
rection can be given which will enable them to know 
how to spend, enjoy ably and profitably, the time 
when they are in groups in their homps of evenings 
on such occasions as their birthdays, the birthdays 
of friends, or occasions similar. 

The question arises with them as to what 
would be nice to do. Many boys and girls have no 
direction at home, know no source from which to 
gather ideas which we ordinarily consider entertain¬ 
ing and interesting to do at these times. 

The teacher has an opportunity here for direct¬ 
ing their interests and tastes in the right direction 
by helping them plan little programs in the way of 
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Library—McEbright School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt, Carroll R. Reed 

Worthy Leisure Time. 





games, contests, guessing games, educational games, 
conundrums, etc. 

Several little volumes under the head of “Bright 
Ideas for Entertaining” can be secured by the 
teacher from which she can make the proper selec¬ 
tions and derive suggestions of the right type to 
make to the boys and girls. These, together with 
knowing how to courteously receive and dismiss 
their guests vsdll give them an important social ac¬ 
complishment when spending a social hour together. 

Miscellaneous Topics.— 

Extemporaneous Speeches. 

These topics, taken from courses in Nature 
Study, Elementary Science, Geography, Science of 
Everyday, which have interesting stories of common 
things, may be utilized in Auditorium work as sub¬ 
jects to be used for assignments to pupils for in¬ 
vestigation in their spare time and may foster or 
arouse avocational interests. Many of them may be 
used as topics for “extemporaneous speeches.” 
yMow is the weather man able to predict tomor¬ 
row’s weather? 
vWhat causes an echo ? 

What animals are the best architects ? 

What is a geyser ? 

How does an artesian well keep up its supply of 
water? 

What is a spring? 

Trace a raindrop in its course from ocean to 
land and back to ocean. 

How the eye takes pictures when we see. 

"i/Why doesn’t the sky ever fall down? 
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What do we mean by an eclipse ? 

The story of a honey comb. 

Why does a lightning bug light her light? 
What makes a chimney smoke ? 

How do the Indians live now? 

How does the beach get its sand? 

How was vulcanizing of rubber discovered ? 
What makes it thunder ? 

What makes the rainbow? 

Does dew fall ? 

What makes it get dark? 

Why are the days so short near Christmas? 
Why is salt put on ice in making ice-cream ? 
Where do they have Christmas in the summer 
time ? 

Where do children go to school by moonlight? 
Why does the doctor feel the pulse? 

What is meant by Standard Time? 

What makes the victrola talk, play and sing ? 
How does a bird fly? 

The story of the electric power house at the 
Gorge and your breakfast toast. 

How did your State get its name? 

How did your coal grow? 

How do chimes strike the hour ? 

How is electricity brought into a house? 

How does the gas meter measure your gas ? 
How are colored magazine pictures printed ? 
From what do we get our hair brushes ? 

How much gold has a 14K ring? 

Story of a common pin. 

What are glaciers? 
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^hy is it necessary to keep quiet when fish¬ 
ing? 

Why do we call 32 degrees above zero freezing? 
How does a master clock control others by elec¬ 
tricity ? 

The story of adding machines. 

How are artificial precious stones made ? 

Explain the story in a chemical fire ex¬ 
tinguisher. 

How do we know that the earth is round? 

The story in making a pair of shoes. 

What metals can be drawn into wire best ? 

How do plants get their food ? 

Why do the leaves turn red? 

•Why does a hot dish crack if we put ice cream 
in it? 

How did man help Nature give us apples? 

What are white blackberries like ? 

Why do we call them X-rays? 

How do carrier-pigeons carry messages? 

How is a $5.00 gold-piece made? 

Where do pearls come from? 

What is cork? 

The story of taking good from the air. 

Story of the motion-picture projecting machine. 
Story of the airship. 

Story of the radio, telephone and telegraph. 

Life cycle of a butterfly. 

How soil is formed. 

How to set out a tree. 

Are insects of more benefit than harm ? 

Are muskrats better architects than beavers ? 
How patents are secured. 
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Preparation necessary to enter the Profession 
of:— Law, Medicine, The Ministry, Nurs¬ 
ing, Teacher, etc. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Plan in 
the Correlation of This Work. 

The Auditorium teacher, the teacher of the 
Home Room and the teachers of the special activi¬ 
ties should understand that impromptu speaking is 
an important phase of the Auditorium work. They 
should encourage pupils to be ready to utilize for 
two or three minute talks any subjects concerning 
which they have interesting things to tell in the 
way of—^reports on Picture Study in the Art Room; 
interesting books in the Library; descriptions of 
articles made in the Domestic Science and Manual 
Training Departments; art construction and cutting, 
sketching, etc. Reports concerning musical compo¬ 
sitions and composers studied in the Music Room. 
Poems learned in the Literature Room. Reports of 
athletic activities in their own Gymnasium and in 
their inter-school games and the Home Room activi¬ 
ties in History, Citizenship and English. 

General Aims: 

Consider every week “Good English Week.” 

1. For pupils to acquire ease and poise and 

naturalness in speaking. , 

2. To strengthen the work of the Home Room 
through correlation. 

3. To give an added motive to the pupil to 
give his English of an especiaUy good sort 
in the Auditorium. 
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4. To develop in pupils initiative, clearness of 
speech, good enunciation, good tone of voice, 
impressiveness and entertainment. 

*(See Miscellaneous Games, Chap. XIV.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CORRELATION IN THE AUDITORIUM OF 
LANTERN SLIDES AND MOTION PICTURES 
WITH WORK IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
ART, HISTORY, CITIZENSHIP, 

AND INDUSTRIAL STUDY. 

In visual instruction in school subjects, the 
Auditorium teacher has a most important function. 
In correlation of the work of the Home Room, and 
the rooms of the special activity, lantern slides and 
films should be made most extensive use of. Sub¬ 
jects which stand out in connection with the pre¬ 
sentation of school subjects, may be mentioned 
these: 

Safety 

Sanitation and Health 
Transportation 
Industrial Geography 
Regional Geography 
History 
Nature Study 
Literature 

Civics and Citizenship 
Physical Geography 
Geography of Foreign 
Countries 

Industrial Processes 

Sources of material and help for the teacher, 
in his instruction, may be found as follows: 


People of All Lands 
Production and Manu¬ 
facturing 

Cities of the World 
Literary Subjects and 
Settings, including 
Mythology 
Vocational Guidance 
Domestic Science and 
Domestic Arts 
Home Geography 
Recreation 
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Bibliography 

List of references on visual education. 1923. 
Library leaflet 18. Bur. of Educ. Wash. 

Periodicals 

The Educational screen, including Moving Pic¬ 
ture Age, Educational Screen, Inc., 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

Visual education, monthly. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 

General Commercial Exchanges 
Ford motion picture laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Films on geography and industries for sale. 
Community Motion Picture Service, Inc., 46 W. 
24th St., N. Y. 

In preparation, a new series on geography, 
to be followed by a course on the United 
States, by regions. 

Fox Film Corporation, N. Y. 

Has educational department. 

Pathe Exchange, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Has educational department. 

Romell Motion Picture Co., 115 E. 6th St., Cin¬ 
cinnati, 0. 

Films, educational and scientific. 

Lantern Slides, Pictures, Photographs, 

Post Cards and Stereographs. 

Visual education, partial reprint from Teachers’ 
guide to Keystone 600 set. 1922. Keystone 
View Co., Meadville, Penn. Tells how to study 
and use stereographs and lantern slides. 
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The Picture Collection, Rev. 1917. The H. W. 

Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., N. Y. 
Lantern slides, mimeographed list in List of 
sources of illustrative material, projection 
apparatus and supplies. Div. of Agric. In¬ 
struction, Wash. 

Use of pictures in schools. Wilson bull. Mer. 
1920, p. 447, H. W. Wilson Co., 958 Univer¬ 
sity Ave., N. Y. 
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Science Room—King School (Akron, O.)...Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Group of 2-A children studying transportation. 
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Room—McEbright School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

jparation of a Geography assignment in connection with lantern slides in visual 
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Scie^e Room—Seiberling School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

This fourth grade group is just completing a study of wheat. The loaf of bread 
made by the class the day before. Brownie, the bantam hen who lives in the Science 
room, and Trixie, the bulldog, are featured. 













CHAPTER XVII. 


MUSIC AS A MEANS OF INTERPRETATION 
AND CORRELATION WITH LITERATURE, 
HISTORY, ETC. 

Correlations 
Literature 
American History 
Geography 
Nature Study 
Penmanship 
Projects 

Physical Education 
Metric Drawing 

Folk Dances and Singing Games 
Band Accompaniments and Pattern Songs 
Biographical Sketches of Artists 
Biographies of Famous Composers. 

Quotation from the Educational Department of 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 

Correlation of Music with Other Arts and Branches 
of Study. 

Pure music may exist for its own sake, but care 
should be taken in treating music too much as an 
art by itself. Our daily enjoyment of music is closely 
related to many other activities and subjects. This 
close association in no way detracts from the music, 
but rather lends new means of study and new in¬ 
terests. If music is to become an active part of 
daily life, it must, of necessity, be closely woven 
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Kindergarten—Crosby School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Rhythm and Song. 

Beginnings of Music Appreciation. 







Home Room Activities—^Jennings School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R, Reed 
Dramatization, Number Games, Rhythm, Song, Story and Play, Reading and Writing. 







into the different activities of the school ivork, so 
that it may no longer be thought of as something 
separate and apart. 

The study of geography, reading, history, na¬ 
ture study, literature and art will many times be 
greatly helped by the study of related and appropri¬ 
ate music. Music should enter at times into the 
work of other classes, and the teacher of music 
appreciation should endeavor on occasions to arrange 
the study of certain music so that it will correlate 
with the study of the same topic in other class 
work. For example, the hearing of typical folk 
music of a country with a study of native instru¬ 
ments and folk dances lends much interest to the 
study of that country in the geography class. Songs 
about birds, or flowers, will bring home to the child 
certain features of nature study not otherwise 
emphasized. On the other hand, the study of Indian 
music in the music appreciation class will have more 
significance if timed to the study of Hiawatha or 
a topic of Indian life in other class work. The Lady 
of the Lake makes a stronger appeal to the upper 
grade pupil with proper interpretation through the 
Highland song. 

All of these inter-relationships increase the 
means of approach to the music. The greater the 
number of significant associations we can establish, 
the greater is the possibility of arousing a lasting 
interest in and an understanding of the music. 

Projects 

It is desirable many times to develop some topi¬ 
cal design or plan about which various songs and 
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instrumental selections may be grouped—a plan 
which has for its purpose not so much the presen¬ 
tation of musical problems as the making of inti¬ 
mate contact with the child’s experience or interest. 

The teacher and pupils will be able to work out 
many original projects, according to the material 
and interests of the particular class, reference to 
two which are illustrative and which suggest the 
selection of suitable material, in the way of music, 
together with some definite ideas of what correla¬ 
tion is, and its many possibilities by means of music 
and victrola records may be found as follows: 

Music Manual for Rural Schools put out by the 
“Educational Department Victor Talking Machine 
Company,” Camden, New Jersey. Pages 48 to 149. 

This Manual gives very complete suggestions in 
correlation of music with all the arts and branches 
of study. 

Other Sources of Help. 

Hollis Dann: Operettas. American Book Co. 

Churchill-Grindell: Primary Songs. 

Book of Operas. Victor Co. 

Barber: Wagner Opera Stories. Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, HI. 

Chubb: Festivals and Plays. Harper and Bros., 
New York City. (A complete bibliography of 
music for festivals, folk games, appreciation, 
community singing, etc.) 
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Library—Firestone Park School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Love of books, desire to read and to make companions of books, acquaintanceship 
with great writers and masterpieces in poetry, prose literature and supplementary 
historical reference readings. 












jects taught in the schools are so rich in moral con¬ 
tent as history and literature for these portray 
especially the exercise of the will in which all mor¬ 
ality inheres. History portrays the exercise of the 
will largely in its organized institutional manifesta¬ 
tions; literature reveals it more in its individual 
forms. History is particularly valuable in develop¬ 
ing the sentiment of patriotism, since it deals mostly 
with men in their relations to their country; but 
literature has a much wider range for it exhibits 
every phase of every moral idea. In the first place, 
not being hampered by limitations of time, place or 
causal relations it adapts itself perfectly to every 
grade of intelligence from the kindergarten to the 
university. It is equally unrestricted in its choice 
of subjects, being free to treat any phase of moral¬ 
ity. Furthermore, it has one immense advantage 
in that it always deals with wholes. No good story 
ever needs a sequel, for it is all told. It is rounded 
up, closed, completed, whether its length is a volume 
or a paragraph. It is to this fact, that Literature 
deals with ethical wholes, that much of its adapta¬ 
bility to all classes of minds is due. Not being re¬ 
stricted to matters of fact. Literature is enabled to 
portray its lessons under the most variegated and 
pleasing forms. The imagination is always at its 
service so that the most commonplace truths may 
appear again and again with all the freshness of 
original creations. 

“What instrument for reaching the disposition 
and better moral judgment of the child could be 
more perfect than this of Literature with its com¬ 
plete range of moral ideals, its perfect adaptability 
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to every age and state of mind, and its imaginative 
treatment of each topic as an ethical whole? 

‘‘The fundamental ethical virtues are not num¬ 
erous. The chief ones are: (1) truthfulness; (2) 
prudence; (3) good-will, with its various aspects, 
such as kindness, benevolence, charity, fidelity, 
goodness, generosity; (4) regard for property and 
other legal rights; (5) requital for good or bad 
actions; and (6) the altruistic conception of pro¬ 
moting self through service to others. Over against 
this last of virtues we find the corresponding faults, 
such as lying; imprudence; ill-will and its variations, 
like cruelty, malevolence, hard-heartedness, treach¬ 
ery, selfishness; injustice and avarice; ingratitude 
and revenge; and finally the desire to benefit our¬ 
selves through injury of others. All these ideas are 
clearly portrayed in elementary literary forms and 
can be brought to the consciousness of the child in 
such a way that his mind will be enlisted on the 
right side.’" 

For Dramatization in the Auditorium. 

The teacher of the Literature Eoom, and the 
teacher of the Auditorium and the Home Room 
teacher, of History, together with the teacher of 
Art, have an unlimited opportunity for correlation, 
and for beautiful study for interpretation and ap¬ 
preciation, the lovely poems, stories, literature in 
all forms; an opportunity to use Lantern Slides, 
story films, which are related to their work. One 
other means of interpretation, which they should 
make very free use of, is the Victrola Record. The 
Music Manual, put out by the Educational Depart- 
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ment of the Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J., illustrates very completely the fine type of 
work that can be done in this particular for example: 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod (Field) Sally Ham¬ 
lin 18599. This poem is from Field’s “A Little Book 
of Western Verse.” The personal application of the 
story which each child will make through the last 
stanza is one of the chief charms of this delightful 
“Dutch Lullaby.” The incidental harp music which 
accompanies the last few lines adds effectively to 
the sleepy-time atmosphere. What melody is heard: 

“Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 

Sailed off on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew.” 

Sugar Plum Tree (Field) Sally Hamlin 18599. 
No writer has ever sensed the subtle thoughts of 
childhood better than Eugene Field. The “Sugar 
Plum Tree,” closing to the accompaniment of dreary 
strains on the harp, is especially suitable for the 
Rest Period. 

The Raggedy Man (Riley) Sally Hamlin 18276. 
In the days when itinerant peddlers brought the only 
shopping facility to rural places and gathered up 
the household debris in part payment, the kindly 
Raggedy Man was often a welcome visitor. 

Paul Revere’s Ride (Longfellow) William Ster¬ 
ling Battis 35555. Each year on April 19, a descend¬ 
ant of Paul Revere repeats the famous ride over the 
same roads. 

The Flag Goes By (Bennett) William Sterling 
Battis 18297. This is the stirring recitation of a 
poem which will instill in every young American’s 
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heart reverence for our national symbol. Its key¬ 
note is the ringing command. 

The Wind and the Sun (Aesop’s Fables) 
Georgene Faulkner, 17198. Through the ages kind¬ 
ness and warmth have been more efficacious than 
harshness and coldness. 

Mother Goose Jingles (From “A Book of Nurs¬ 
ery Rhymes”) (Arr. C. Welsh) Georgene Faulkner 
17332. Mother Goose introduces herself and pro¬ 
pounds some familiar riddles. 

Chicken Little (From “Fairy Tales”) (Jacobs) 
Georgene Faulkner 35262. Thousands of children 
have listened to the thrilling experiences of “Chicken 
Little.” 


Type Selections—Literature 

The teachers of Literature, History and Audi¬ 
torium will find the following suggestive of help: 

Choice selections should be made from the 
readers and from Literature Classics. 

“Lady of the Lake.” 

“Maid of Plymouth.” 

“Paul Revere.” 

“Robinhood Plays.” 

“Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

“Hiawatha.” 

“The Story of Sir Galahad, the Best Knight in 
the World.” 

Language Play 

“What Happened to the White Kitten.” 

“The Little Red House With No Doors.” 

“The Song of the Cockleshell.” 

“The Little Pig.” 
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“The Little Red Apple.” 

“The Kitten Who Forgot Kitten Talk.” 

“The Fairy Candle.” 

“Tig-A-Me-Tag, My Long Leather Bag.” 

“Gun Wolf.” 

“Little Red Riding Hood.” 

“Cinderella” in verse. 

“The Night Before Christmas.” 

“The Shoemaker and the Elves.” 

“Henny Penny.” 

Aesop’s Fable “The . Lion and the Mouse.” 

“The Goats in the Turnip Field.” 

“Van Dyke’s Story, Keeper of the Lights.” 

“The Gingerbread Man.” 

Previous to the final presentation of the above, 
a series of lessons in literature room, art room, and 
history rooms, carefully correlated "will have taken 
place, written expression being done during the 
English period in the Home Room. The Literature 
Room should take care of the informal dramatiza¬ 
tion in preparation for the final dramatization, 
drilling and presentation in the Auditorium. 

Good Helps for the Teacher in Planning this Type 
of Work. 

Play-Life in the First Eight Years by Palmer— 
Ginn Company. 

Stories and Story Telling—^Angela M. Keyes.— 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Primary Education.—^Ed. Pub. Co. 

Language Work in Elementary Schools—^Leiper 
—Ginn & Co. 
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Presentation of a Type Literature Lesson 

The teacher in the presentation of a poem, such 
as Tennyson’s “Sweet and Low,” should follow the 
steps ordinarily followed in the development of a 
lesson in teaching poetry, as follows: 

1. Cause the pupils to realize that the poem is 
a Lullaby. Have them recall lullabies they 
already know, which they have sung in the 
Music Room and Home Room. Have them 
recall some of the beautiful cradle songs 
they have become familiar with, in their 
study of Music appreciation. Have the fol¬ 
lowing Victrola Record played; 

Sweet and Low (Barnby) Lyric 
Quartet 

0 Hush Thee, My Babe (Scott-Sullivan) 
Lyric Quartet.—18417. 

2. Explain why Tennyson knew the life of the 
fisher-folk and understood the anxiety of 
the mother whose babe might be made 
fatherless by the storm. Show pictures of 
this phase of English life; help the pupils 
to image the picture in the poem of the 
mother, the sailor’s wife, in her little home 
on the seashore, watching far out over the 
ocean, for the return of the ship, as she sat 
rcoking her baby to sleep. 

3. Help the pupils to an appreciation, of how 
the poem should be read, the tone of voice, 
the softness, the quietness and gentleness. 

4. Make a careful analysis of each stanza, so 
that the child may get a good picture of 
what Tennyson the Poet meant. Let the 
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children read the poem, and sing the poem. 

5. The little children will especially love to 
tell of how they care for their baby at 
home, and how their Mother sings their 
baby to sleep. 

6. Ask the Music teacher at this time, to let 
the pupils sing or hear some sailor songs, 
such as: “Nancy Lee,” “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean,” “The Blue Bells of Scot¬ 
land,” “Bobby Shaftoe.” 

PROJECTS. 


Presentation by the Literature Room Teacher of 
Other Literary Classics 

The literature teacher will find Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” an excellent selection in her work. 
The History teacher may have the pupils become 
familiar with the historical background of this 
poem, in connection with the study of the conflict 
between England and France for possessions in the 
St. Lawrence Valley. The Library teacher may also 
participate in the interpretation of this poem, thru 
the directing of selected reading bearing on this 
period of our American history. The Auditorium 
teacher, by the use of the story films and lantern 
slides and in the dramatization of certain parts of 
this classic. The Art teacher, in her teaching of 
classic pictures for appreciation, may make some 
of these selections: 

The Sheepfold Landscape 

The Blacksmith Priscilla Spinning 

Evangeline Shoeing the Horse 
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The Wave Henry Wadswoi'th 

Spring Longfellow 

Pasturage in the Priscilla 

Forest Autumn 

Sheep-Spring September 

Milking Time Deer by Moonlight 

Angelus Winter Scene 

Haymaker’s Rest Christ Church, Boston 

The Literature Teacher’s Procedure in Teach¬ 
ing. The following is suggestive: 

I. Explain that “Evangeline” is considered 
Longfellow’s masterpiece among his longer 
poems. That it is said to have been the au¬ 
thor’s favorite. That it is so universally 
popular that it has been translated into 
many languages. That “Evangeline” is a 
narrative poem, since it tells the story. 
'That some of the world’s greatest poems 
have been of this kind, notably the “Hiad” 
and the “Odyssey” of Homer, and the 
“Aeneid” of Virgil. That it may also be 
classified as an Idyl, which is a simple pas¬ 
toral poem of no great length. 

II. Explain what is meant by poetry. (It has 
been defined as “impassioned expression in 
verse or metrical form.”) Explain that all 
modern English poetry has metre, and much 
of it rhyme. That by metre is meant a reg¬ 
ular recurrence of accented syllables, among 
unaccented syllables. (Ask the pupils to 
compare this metre with the rhythm in 
their music study.) Explain that “Evange¬ 
line” is written in what is called hexameter, 
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having six accents to the line, an accented 
syllable is followed by one or two unaccent¬ 
ed. That a line must begin with an accent¬ 
ed syllable, and the 'last accent but one 
to be followed by two unaccented syllables, 
and the last by one. For example: 
Representing an accented syllable by 0 and 
an unaccented syllable by a —, the first 
line of the poem would be as follows: 

o-0-O-0-0-0 — 

(This is the forest primeval, the murmur¬ 
ing pines and the hemlocks.) 

Cause the pupils to see that this measure 
lends itself easily to the lingering melan¬ 
choly which marks a greater part of the 
poem. 

The teachers’ aim should be: 

To bring out the artistic and spiritual 
values of the poem and to keep the thread 
of the story in mind. 

A division of the day’s lesson, which can be 
made from this poem. 

The first lesson, consider the Author and the 
Poem as a whole. 

The second lesson, Acadia and the Acadians. 

'The third lesson, discuss the structure of the 
poem and how it should be read. 

From this point on read a section or two, to get 
the outlines of the story, noting carefully 
the principal topics and the subordinate 
ones. 

Roughly outlined, the poem would be: 

Evangeline. 
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Home and Childhood of Evangeline and Gabriel. 
Autumn. Evening Out-of-Doors. Indoors. 
Visitors. The News. Argument. 

The Notary and His Story. 

Signing the Contract. The Last Good-Night. 
The Betrothal Feast. The Mandata. 

Father Felician’s Rebuke. 

Evangeline’s Service. Shadows. 

Gathering on the Beach. 

The Camp. Burning the Village. 

Death. Separation. 

Landing. Search Begun. 

Pressing On. 

On the River. Forebodings. 

Night on the River. The Passing. 

Despair. Hope. On Again. 

The Great West. The Shawnee. Confidences. 
At the Mission. Waiting. 

A Long Search. Age. 

Devotion. 

The Pestilence. 

The Meeting. 

The Home Room teacher may draw interesting 
work in written expression from the activities of 
her pupils, in their study of this poem in the Liter¬ 
ature Room, using subjects like these: 

Acadian Life. (Contrast with life today.) 

The Notary. 

Character of Gabriel. 

Character of Evangeline. 

The Betrothal Feast. 

The Scene on the Shore. 
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Literattire Hoorn—Harris School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Literature Appreciation and Current Events. 

Correlation with Auditorium. 











Home of Basil. (Contrast with the home in 
Acadia today). 

The Mission. 

The Reward of Evangeline’s Search. 

Other Suggestive Points in 
the Teaching of Literature. 

The teacher of literature who, it is assumed, 
is prepared herself to teach the selection should 
keep in mind that the first step in the process of 
teaching her pupils is to prepare their minds for 
the study of the new material. Her first duty will 
be to awaken interest and arouse expectation, try¬ 
ing, if possible, to create in the minds of the chil¬ 
dren a right mood, because literature is a subject 
that is naturally inspirational and cultural; it will 
be well for her not to be too formal in her method. 

Suppose her class is about to prepare for the 
study of Rip Van Winkle. Let her tell how our first 
great American writer and humorist wrote a most 
delightful story. Let her question them as to 
whether they have ever heard or read any of his 
stories. Let her explain that Rip Van Winkle is one 
of a number of delightful stories in this writer’s 
book known as the Sketch Book. That this story 
has become so popular that one would naturally 
think nothing like it had ever been written. Make 
an explanation of how Mr. Irving got his sugges¬ 
tion from the story of Peter Klaus, which had its 
setting in the famous Harz mountains in Germany. 
Just what things in the story suggested to Mr. 
Irving his plot for Rip Van Winkle. Explain how 
Irving tells his story in his own way as no one else 
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could. How from his own imagination he created 
the scenery and gives it a setting in the fascinating 
old hills, the Catskills. For the aim in this story 
she might have the pupils read first, for the story 
and second, for a study of Mr. Irving’s power of 
characterization. 

In a production like The Great Stone Face, 
there is not the opportunity for a study to be made 
for its plot, since this is not its strong feature. The 
^author, Mr. ,Hawthorne, had as his purpose, to 
show the power of a fixed ideal in moulding char¬ 
acter. There is no necessity in the preparation for 
the study of this selection to consider geographical 
and historical backgrounds. A little preparation 
should be made to arouse the pupil’s interest and 
give him a little idea of what is coming. Let her 
explain that the beautiful lessons which this pro¬ 
duction teaches are the things that will be most 
helpful to the pupils. Let her explain that in this 
story the author tells us that we are as our ideals 
are, and that the lowliest individuals may be very 
good and upright, and that the world’s judgments 
are often blind. That the Great Face represents 
the divine power that watches over the ideals of 
men. Let them watch as they read the story, as 
the rich man, the soldier, and the statesman enter, 
which one, if any, represents true greatness. Let 
them try to determine in what particular any one 
or all three of them fails, and how it is that Earn¬ 
est fulfills the Prophecy. 

In some of the short selections the teacher her¬ 
self may have time to then read the poem or story 
to the class. In the longer selections there would 
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not, of course, be time for her to do this, but she 
mig’ht start the selection or read some especially 
good portion of it and ask them to finish it. To 
fix the story more clearly in mind, a broad gen¬ 
eral outline might be made by the pupils. Time 
should be taken to make some analysis of the selec¬ 
tion. By this, is meant a careful study, but not a 
dissection. 

Both prose and poetry should be treated as 
works of art and not as informational studies. Aim 
thruout the study to give the majority of time and 
attention to the more significant and larger fea¬ 
tures of the story. The pupils in the grades are not 
ready for much reference work, so much of the 
explanation of the unfamiliar expressions and al¬ 
lusions should be furnished by the teacher herself, 
care being taken also not to overdo the dictionary 
work, which sometimes has a tendency to kill the 
literary appetite. 

The big aim in her work is to create a love for 
good literature. In the study of the author’s lan¬ 
guage attention must be paid to word study, imag¬ 
ery, simple figures of speech, and beautiful pas¬ 
sages. The matter of word study should not be 
overdone for children get much more out of prac¬ 
tice in inferring meanings from the context. Aim 
to get the child rather to see the meaning of the 
whole passage. Teach the pupil to find pictures, 
to read them, describe them, and sometimes, to 
draw them. Help the children to see as they are 
reading, which are the most beautiful passages, and 
then when it comes to a matter of memorization, 
let them help to make the selections. It is much 
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easier for a child to commit to memory choice bits 
of literature after he has studied them carefully; 
for this reason leave the memory work as the last 
thing to be done in the study of literature. Aim 
to have these passages picked out for their beauty, 
fine emotion, and thought. 

Points to Remember in Considering Literature 
Lessons For Presentation to the 
Younger Children. 

The teacher should ask herself what is this 
demand for a story to be satisfied in the child and 
what causes this demand for the story which their 
longing eyes and open ears and hearts express. To 
quote from an article on the place of literature in 
child-life these lines are given. 

'Tn this wonderful world nothing is too won¬ 
derful to the child. He knows his own power to do; 
so, to his mind, all things that do, will to do also— 
the wind, the trees, the sun, even sticks and stones 
seem, like himself, powers that exert their will. He 
knows but little of the laws of nature without, and 
of nature within, self; but in his soul there is an 
instinct of wanting to know, there are longings, 
hopes, a groping for the truth. The demand for a 
story is a demand for more light, more action, 
more joy. 

^"We claim for literature that it is a great fac¬ 
tor in satisfying this demand, and when we speak 
of literature for children, it is the story form and 
the lyric child-verse with which we are concerned. 
The story expresses the unconscious longings, 
hopes and struggles of the child. It speaks to him 
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in a language he understands; it gives expression 
to that which he feels but dimly, and sees but 
darkly; thru it he catches glimpses of laws govern¬ 
ing human life; it interprets his own thoughts to 
himself; it gives him a perspective of his world, and 
unconsciously influences his actions.” 

The literature teacher has this practical prob¬ 
lem to confront her in preparation of her lessons. 
Children like stories that give them joy, that enter¬ 
tain, but those that also help them to know, to 
feel, to think, and to grow. 

The teacher must select stories that are sim¬ 
ple, poetic and child-like, without letting the child 
know that this is an aim sought. 

Once, in the childhood of the race, man was 
in many respects like this restless, hungering, grop¬ 
ing child, all his environment asking him how? 
why? and demanding a reply. The reply is the lit¬ 
erature of that day—myth and folk lore. The ex¬ 
perience and wisdom accumulated by the race in the 
past found a lasting expression in the myth and 
fairy story. Here man’s innermost thoughts and 
feelings were revealed; the religion and art of the 
time, all that primitive man felt deepest, loved or 
hated most, found an expression in song or story. 

One problem of the literature teacher is that of 
adapting the story, for it is not always found in a 
form ready to use. In doing this the main point 
that she should look for is the significance of the 
story and after studying her group, try to fit the 
story to their circle of experience. The teacher has 
a wide field to select from. Different stories that 
express different phases of life may be used. Se- 
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lect the serious, the humorous, the sublime, the 
ridiculous, for there are stories of all these kinds 
well fitted to all steps of development in the child- 
life. The literature of strange people in far-off 
lands and of far-off times, strange to say, is not 
strange or foreign to our children, for the universal 
child-thought is expressed in universal child- 
language. 

The teacher may inspire and awaken noble 
impulses, who can artistically present her work. In 
her presentation of classic literature she should 
seek as her aim to place life in its many aspects 
before the listeners for them to observe, for them 
to interpret, for them to keep that which fits them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


CORRELATION OF LITERATURE, GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, ART AND NATURE STUDY WITH 
THE WORK OF THE AUDITORIUM 
AND THE WRITTEN EXPRESSION 
IN ENGLISH IN THE HOME 
ROOM. 

General Aim. 

The working out of correlated units of work. 

Indian Life 

A beautifully worked out series of lessons in 
Geography, History, Nature Study, Art, Literature 
and Auditorium Dramatization may be made, us¬ 
ing as a basis the story of “Pocahontas,” or the 
poem of Longfellow’s, “The Song of Hiawatha,” 
with the little children, “The Song of Hiawatha” 
can be easily adapted. Use also as helps in work¬ 
ing out this literatory production, these books: 
“Little Pawn and Red Feather,” Stories of the In¬ 
dians, Little Betty Blew, The Indian Baby, Little 
Bear’s Home, and People of Other Lands. 

The teacher of art may work out a delightful 
story by means of paper cuttings and drawings; a 
large background, at least six feet by three, may 
be used. An interesting topic for picturing might 
be Hiawatha’s home. Hectographed objects may be 
colored, cut out and pasted. These will probably be 
objects such as Wigwams, canoes and Indians. 
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This will make the story very vital to the children. 
The Home of Hiawatha may be used also as a sub¬ 
ject to be worked out on the sand-table. These two 
t 3 T)es of work, just described, might be the assign¬ 
ment by the literature teacher to two different 
groups, so that when the story is finished the con¬ 
tributions of all her groups would quite completely 
represent their expression of the poem. Attractive 
wigwams decorated with Indian designs, made from 
khaki, may be used, and from construction paper, 
make the rabbits, Indian dolls, squirrels, etc. 

In the intermediate grades the story of Poca¬ 
hontas (See Baldwin’s Third Reader) may be used. 
Have them work out a little dramatization for the 
characters of Powhatan, two warriors, Pocahon¬ 
tas, John Smith, warriors and squaws. 

A ready-to-use dramatization of Hiawatha, 
very beautifully worked out in one of the former 
issues of a teachers’ periodical, may be secured. 
Any resourceful teacher can read the poem, make 
a cast of characters and work out a little playette 
of three or four scenes, showing Hiawatha’s child¬ 
hood, Hiawatha’s hunting, some of the legends, 
Hiawatha’s wooing, and his return. 

A dramatization of Longfellow’s Song of Hia¬ 
watha for the fifth and sixth grades may be had 
from the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In the Home Room, written expression of com¬ 
position a few sentences in length may be made. 
In the Music Room make a grouping of suitable In¬ 
dian music (See the Music Manual issued by the 
Victor Talking Machine Co.). In the Auditorium 
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dramatize these productions described, closing with 
a “Picture Show” of films or slides. 

The geography teachers of foreign countries 
may use the plan suggested above, in working out 
similar projects. Only a brief descriptive procedure 
is given here to demonstrate what is meant. 

Under “Art Construction as a Means of Corre¬ 
lation of Other School Subjects” in No. 4, sugges¬ 
tion was made to the teacher of the Geography of 
the World for making sand table projects, illustra¬ 
tive poster, puppet travelogues, among which are 
Swiss Life, Japanese Life, Dutch Life, Eskimo Life, 
Indian Life, Oriental Life. 

Dutch Life. 

Take general suggestions from Presentation of 
Indian Life, just given. List of helpful books. Little 
Folks of Far Away Lands, by Lizzie Whittum; 
Peeps at Many Lands—^Holland, by Beatrix Jung- 
man; Holland, by Beatrix Jungman; The Little 
Cousin Series—^Holland, Big People and Little Peo¬ 
ple of Other Lands, by Edward Shaw; Little Folks 
of Many Lands, by Chance. 

Eskimo life. 

Use as a basis such stories as “A Story of the 
Northland,” “How the Robin Got His Red Breast,” 
as suggestions for Occupation Lessons and sand 
table expressions. 

American Life. 

See Outline — Pre-Colonial, Pioneer Colonial, 
Modem, Rural and City American Life presented 
on the following pages. 
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Project in Correlation—Allen School (Akron, O,).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Community sandtable and individual project in Art, Number Construction, English, 
Hygiene, Citizenship and Elementary Science in the Stud 3 ^ of the production of our 
Food; showing miniature farm, civic posters and illustrated booklets. 3-B Grade. 











A Modern Summit County, Ohio, Dairy Farm. 

(Miniature) 

Teach and apply the principle of folding and 
cuttting of the 16 square. Keep in mind the educa¬ 
tional principles already explained in connection 
with this type of work. Adapting this problem to 
the season of the year, let it be a Dairy Farm, a 
Harvest Farm, or a Farm in the Spring. Teachers 
are too familiar with this type of project to 
make it necessary for much suggestion. When fin¬ 
ished, the table will show the house, the barn, the 
silo, the farmyard, the animals — sheep — cows — 
calves — pigs — chickens — ducks — turkeys — 
horses — geese — trees — wagons — flower beds — 
drives — walks — lawn swing — the washing on 
the line — lawn mower — auto — the garage — the 
children — and other members of the household, 
etc. 

The co-operative community folding booklets, 
showing activity concerning farm processes, soil 
preparation, the source of milk supply, vegetables, 
meat, fruit, wheat, food products should be made 
jointly by the teacher of science and art. The Home 
Room teacher basing her work in written composi¬ 
tion on the children’s experiences gained in this 
study; in the Auditorium the teacher should show 
slfdes and films explanatory of farm processes, 
farm life, etc. 

A Modem American Akron Home (miniature), 
consisting of living room, bedroom, dining room and 
kitchen, completely equipped with modern furni¬ 
ture, etc. 

Besides the principle of the 16 square, a new 
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Project in Correlation—Allen School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Study of Shelter, Primitive, Pioneer and Modern Homes. 3-A Grade. 










fundamental of the unlike rectangles, should be in¬ 
troduced in making the furniture. This problem 
may be the subject for four different groups, each 
group taking as its problem the completion of one 
room. Correlation in the work of the Science teacher 
in the subject of shelter, with that of the Art 
teacher, in making this home should be made. A 
finished home when completed should appear as 
follows: 

The Kitchen. 

Walls of white, showing blue tiling (crayola), 
window, flower box, table, covered with checkered 
oilcloth, kitchen cabinet, stove, ice box, kitchen 
chair, a floor covered with linoleum made with 
crayola or from wall paper. 

The Living Room. 

Fireplace, lamp, rockers, piano, library table, 
davenport, paper or silk curtains, door frames, rug 
with a design (stencil), pictures, etc. 

Bedroom. 

Wardrobe, cedar chest, bed, curtains, dressing 
table, chair. 

Dining Room. 

Table, chairs, buffet, Victrola, grate, etc. 
POSTERS 

A group of posters to be used by the Auditor¬ 
ium teacher in presenting the lessons in personal 
and civic hygiene and citizenship and which may be 
used by the Home Room teacher, in motivating the 
lessons in oral expression, may be made covering 
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such subjects as those listed in the outlines for Hy¬ 
giene, Instruction, and Community Hygiene in the 
beginning of this manuscript. 

These illustrative posters may be made by the 
Auditorium teacher, or the teacher of Home Room 
and Art, or by all three, letting the children con¬ 
tribute suitable pictures clipped from magazines. 
Use as a background, drawing paper 12x18", the 
“epigram,” which should be printed with a hand 
printer, should serve for the class topic in discus¬ 
sion and in the health and citizenship talks. 

In teaching the subject, “Kindness to Animals,” 
the Auditorium teacher should tell in connection 
with this topic, the story of “The Highland Shep¬ 
herd’s Chief Mourner,” teaching the painting by 
Landseer at the same time. Also she may use in 
a similar way the picture (Saved). 

Industrial Charts 

The suggestions made previously are sufficient 
to guide the teacher in work of this kind, for her 
part in the Science and Art Room, and the teacher 
of Auditorium should make a selection of slides and 
films, which would illustrate processes in connec¬ 
tion with industrial life. 

Moving Picture Travelogues For a 
Schoolroom Stage 

“The idea of giving puppet plays for educational 
purposes is not new. This kind of play helped to 
promote the development of imagination in the 
childhood of such men as Goethe and Stevenson, 
both of whom wrote with enthusiastic memory of 
puppet plays. Only in their case, as in that of many 
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other less noted but no less ingenious people, the 
children discovered the possibilities of the box thea¬ 
tre for themselves and the education was of the 
unconscious kind. But in the schoolroom, the use 
of the puppet stage theatre for learning is quite a 
recent idea—and a good one. No single piece of 
schoolroom equipment can be made more helpful 
and enjoyable to both teacher and children than a 
puppet stage.” 

Beautiful toy theatres for the little children 
to use may be built by the older boys in the Manual 
Training classes, but a very satisfactory stage for 
ordinary use can be made of a wooden box. Scenery 
can be cut from magazine illustrations drawn and 
colored with crayons or paints or cut out of colored 
paper in silhouettes and pasted onto a piece of card¬ 
board which slides in place at the back or sides of 
the stage. The paper cut scenery harmonizes best 
with the puppets which must be cut out and sev¬ 
eral children can be making different parts of the 
same piece, or drop, at once. Also the elements 
which make up a setting can be shifted until a 
pleasing arrangement is found, before they are 
pasted onto the cardboard sky or wall of the scene. 

The puppets may be cut from stiff paper, which 
is first doubled so that the actors will stand up. 
Their costumes can be cut of various colored pa¬ 
pers and pasted on or made like the dresses of paper 
dolls so that there can be a change of costume be¬ 
tween scenes. If a long strip of pasteboard is left at 
the base of one side of the puppets and bent, the 
puppets can be moved from the "Vings” of the stage. 
They can be made to walk across the stage and 
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have their exits and their entrances like real actors 
in a real theatre. 

A good book from which to find stories suit¬ 
able for work of this type is “The Seven Little 
Sisters.” Teachers and children will, of course, 
think of stories to dramatize, and of scenery and 
properties to make. The possibilities of a puppet 
stage are unlimited. So is its influence. But the 
education in plays is to be gained not so much from 
seeing them as from giving them. So let the chil¬ 
dren make all the preparations, be the scene paint¬ 
ers, costumers, curtain operators, stage directors, 
and property managers. The result may not be very 
finished; but there will be all the thrills of a first 
night in a real theatre; and the play will please the 
audience in spite of hitches in the performance. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ART-CONSTRUCTION AS A MEANS OF CORRE¬ 
LATION OF OTHER SUBJECT MATTER 

The teacher of art, and the teacher of litera¬ 
ture and Geo^aphy, will find in construction pro¬ 
jects a most valuable means for the child’s self- 
expression, self-directed activity, and correlation of 
their work. Description of a few type projects will 
be found later in this manuscript. 

They suggest a method of opening up to the 
children, in an attractive way, the manners, cus¬ 
toms and countries of other peoples, of showing the 
essential features of various trades and occupa¬ 
tions, and introducing the child to the great field 
of industry, by giving him Art construction work, 
which are both interesting and worth while to him. 
This general information which he secures in this 
way lays a good foundation for greater and more 
serious study of the industries, and a choice of a 
vocation. 

The 8rd and 4th grade teachers in their presen¬ 
tation of home geography and the geography of the 
world, have a wonderful opportunity to make use 
of this means. 

The projects descriptions which follow, show 
more clearly their purpose, but a few general state¬ 
ments in this connection will be made. 

As a means of study, the teacher may: 
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Art Room—McEbright School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Design, Illustrations, Modeling, Painting, Color, Form, Construction, Appreciation 
and Study and Appreciation of Classic Pictures. 













1. Work out an individual plan to carry art 
in group work on the sand table. 

2. Use individual sand pans to illustrate a 
story, a historic background or industrial 
project. 

3. Work out industrial history as a farm, in 
connection with her presentation of the 
subjects; Foods, their source and process 
of production. A store which will easily 
lead to a study of the source, use and 
value of various forms of merchandise, 
may be made in connection with the study 
of the subject Clothing. A miniature 
American Home may be made, in con¬ 
nection with the study of American Life, 
which will present a beautiful problem for 
study, in Art, incidental number, and a 
presentation of many of the occupations 
and trades. (See descriptions of booklet 
projects for 3rd grade and Number Con¬ 
struction projects, described, as suggestive 
ideas for the teacher of Science and Art to 
follow). 

4. In Geography of the World make the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Sand table, illustrative poster, puppet trav¬ 
elogues. Among these which are most 
interesting are: In portraying Swiss Life, 
Japanese Life, Dutch Life, Eskimo Life, 
Indian Life, Oriental Life. 

5. Other suggestions. A Flour Mill, a Colo¬ 
nial Kitchen, a Medieval Castle, a Village 
Street, a Grocery, a Dry Goods Store, a 
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'Meadowbrook Farm,” Harris School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Pi'imary Science Room. 

In the pet cage may be seen the »pride of the room, a newly hatched baby pigeon. 





Sugar Camp, a Western Cattle Ranch, a 
Circus Parade, a Chariot Race. 

Points to remember, in construction work re¬ 
garding the fundamental principles underlying this 
type of work, are to be found on later pages. 

To the teachers of Art, Literature, Science and 
Auditorium there is no more vital and fascinating 
project work in construction than the portrayal of: 

American Life 

Suggestions for its development in the corre¬ 
lation of the work of these special activity rooms, 
thru definite units of work, are as follows: 

Outline 

Pre-Colonial, Pioneer Colonial, Modern, 

Rural and City American Life. 

Take as the basis of subject matter the courses 
of study in Elementary Science, Art, Citizenship, 
History, Literature, Music and Play of the Akron 
Elementary Schools, using as supplementary the 
suggestive Auditorium Course with its subject mat¬ 
ter and outlines of procedure for its development, 
herein presented, and make the following Co-opera¬ 
tive Community Booklets, Sand Table Projects, Pos¬ 
ters and Sectional Folding Books, described below: 
The General Aims. 

A presentation of Pre-Colonial Life and Pio¬ 
neer Colonial Life in America. Use the sug¬ 
gestions offered in the plans for teaching In¬ 
dian Life. Use suggestions offered in the de¬ 
velopment of the Thanksgiving Observance pro¬ 
ject. 
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Sandtable—Miller School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Easter. 

Special Days. 








A presentation of Typical Modern American 

Rural Life. See project for making: 

(a) A Modern Summit County, Ohio, Dairy 
Farm (miniature). 

(b) A Co-operative Community Folding Book¬ 
let showing activity concerning farm pro¬ 
cesses, soil preparation, the source of milk 
supply, vegetable, meat, fruit, wheat, food, 
products. 

A presentation of the Industrial and Occupa¬ 
tional American Life (Modern) Projects. 

(a) Co-operative Community Folding Book¬ 
lets showing activity concerning the 
source, processes in the production of our 
clothing, covering the topics of cotton, 
silk, woolens, linen, leather and rubber. 

(b) A Modern American Akron Home (Min¬ 
iature), consisting of living room, bed¬ 
room, dining room and kitchen, complete¬ 
ly equipped with modern furniture, floor 
coverings, draperies, etc. 

(c) Industrial Charts (See Akron’s list of in¬ 
dustries), showing Akron’s place in the 
world’s trade. 

A presentation of the Typical "Civic, Social, 

Recreational and Educational Activities of 

(Akron)—A Modern American City. 

Projects: 

(a) An Akron Book—“The City of Opportu¬ 
nity.” (See description). 

(b) A Pictorial Story of An American Work- 
Study-Play School—^Akron’s Platoon 
School System. 
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(e) A Modern American Health Ideal—Epi¬ 
grammatic Posters. (Illustrative). 

A presentation of Modern American Mode of 

Travel, Highways, Scenery, Transportation. 

Project—(The Great American Tour—^The Lin¬ 
coln Highway). (See description). 

1. Eealize that activity is an essential factor 
in a child’s development in school as well 
as out. Handwork is an important phase 
of this necessary activity, 

2. Place emphasis on self-expression.—^It is 
desired to place special emphasis upon the 
point that each project undertaken, if it is 
to reach its highest value, must come as 
fully as possible from the children them¬ 
selves, and be to the very fullest extent 
their self-expression. 

3. Recognize the importance of self-directed 
activity and discipline.—^The terms “self- 
directed activity” and “self-expression” 
must not be confounded with the idea of 
letting the children do as they please in any 
random and purposeless fashion. The chil¬ 
dren should work with a purpose, and that 
purpose should be of such immediate in¬ 
terest to them that they would be anxious 
to attain it. They would then work earn¬ 
estly, and discipline would settle itself. 
Handwork projects should be sufficiently 
simple to allow each worker to see his way 
thru, or at least find his way without wait¬ 
ing for directions at each step. Instead of 
a blind following of such directions, the 
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worker should at all times feel himself the 
master of his tools and materials and be 
able to make them obey his impulse and 
express his idea. This attitude toward 
work can be secured only when the work 
is kept quite down to the level of the 
child’s ability and appreciation. 

4. The quality of work to expect.—It is some¬ 
times argued that the crude work estab¬ 
lished low standards and that better fin¬ 
ished work of a more useful type is more 
desirable in school projects. Certainly 
everything which is done in school should 
be useful. School years are too precious to 
be wasted, in any degree, on anything 
which is useless. But it is important to 
have a right standard for measuring the 
usefulness of a project. Since it is the 
child’s interest and effort which are to be 
stimulated, his work must be useful from 
his point of view. The things that he 
works upon must be valuable to him per¬ 
sonally. It is not enough for the teacher 
to be satisfied with the value of the sub¬ 
ject matter. It must, as far as possible, be 
self-evident to the child himself. 

5. In carrying thru the first sand table pro¬ 
ject, the teacher may plan the details quite 
as definitely as is her custom in general 
work, assign each part to a particular pu¬ 
pil, and guide his execution of it as far as 
necessary. With each succeeding project 
more and more freedom may be granted. 
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as the children become accustomed to 
community work and learn how to use 
the materials involved. Or, the work may 
he introduced by allowing two or three 
very trustworthy pupils to work out, quite 
alone, some simple project which will ap¬ 
peal to the entire class as very desirable. 
Other projects may be worked out by other 
pupils as they show themselves worthy of 
trust. Such a plan sets a premium upon in¬ 
dependence and ability to direct one’s own 
actions, and has a beneficial effect upon 
general discipline. Each individual teacher 
must follow the plan which best accords 
with her individual habits and the condi¬ 
tions under which she works. No rule can 
be rated as best under any and all circum¬ 
stances. 

A summarization of notes from the notebook 
and outlines pursued, in the study of Constructive 
Occupations, its principles and those governing 
“Seat-Work” made by the writer, may be helpful 
in suggestion. 

Study Period or “Seat-Work” in the Primary 
Grades. 

I. Principles Governing Work: 

1. It must be educative. 

a. Must contribute to concentration. 

b. Must contribute to logical thinking. 

c. Must intensify imagery that is worth 
while. 

d. Must increase skill. 
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2. It must be adapted to the ability of the 
child so that he can do it alone. 

3. It must require the best effort of each in¬ 
dividual. 

4. It must always be used or criticised. 

5. It must have motive for the child. 

6. It must show progress both in the child’s 
power of attack and in the problems them¬ 
selves. 

7. It must conserve or form good habits. 

8. It must be varied in kind and consecutive 
periods, whether recitation or seat-work, 
should not use the same type of activity. 

9. It must conform to the demands of art and 
of good taste. 

II. Purpose of Seat-Work: 

1. Relief from social stress. 

2. Give opportunity for individual expression, 
planning, experimentation and study. 

3. Give opportunity to increase vividness of 
imagery. 

4. Opportunity to learn to study. 

5. Increase of individual responsibility. 

III. Suggestions: 

1. Never have a period without comment or 
criticism. When possible let work criticise 
itself. Let children frequently suggest the 
improvements. 

2. Frequently there should be diversity of 
work within a group. Let children do dif¬ 
ferent things. Exclude certain children 
from all seat-work where that seems wise. 

3. If much of the day’s program is reading 
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and similar study seat-work should avoid 
emphasis upon this phase. 

4. Orderliness and concentration should show 
growth during the year. If it does not, 
there is reason to believe that the order is 
imposed by the teacher from the first. 

5. It should often be given to prepare for or 
to supplement the work of the recitation. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE OCCUPATIONS. 

The teacher of this work may be helped thru a 
consideration and study of this outline, which pre¬ 
sents the value of manual activities and the prin¬ 
ciples of selection in the Eandergarten and Primary 
grades. 

Outline. 

I. Brief historical summary of manual occu¬ 
pations. 

a. Introduction of industrial handwork, 
traced back to Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 
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b. Growth of Manual Training Movement 
brought from Russia, Sweden and Fin¬ 
land. 

c. Changes and modifications in kinder¬ 
garten handwork. 

II. Historical development of industries show¬ 
ing primitive use of materials. 

a. Periods of radial industrial activities. 

(1) Period of house industries. 

(2) Period of handicrafts. 

(3) Period of machinery. 

b. Problems of Primitive Life. 

(1) Struggle to meet actual needs of 
food, clothing and shelter. 

(2) Conflict with Nature. 

(3) Problems solved thru experimen¬ 
tation. and development of social 
co-operation. 

c. Parallel between activities and mental 

attitudes of primitive life and those 
of children. 

III. Necessity for manual activities in the 

school based upon: 

a. Fundamental impulses and interests of 
childhood. 

b. Children’s natural methods of learning. 

IV. Selection of materials and methods of use. 

a. Selection based on relation of mate¬ 
rials to 

(1) Instincts, interests and abilities 
of children. 

(2) Human occupations in the en¬ 
vironment. 
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b. Special methods with different mate¬ 
rials. Making of lesson plans in con¬ 
nection with this topic. 

V. Practical Work With Materials. 

1. Nature materials. 

2 . Uses of paper. 

a. Toy making with boxes and other 
waste material. 

b. Paper, cutting and poster making. 

c. Booklets. 

d. Dolls, paper caps and other toys. 

e. Paper furniture. 

3. Textiles, weaving, looping, braiding, 
sewing. 

a. Weaving doll’s clothes. 

b. Rugs for play house. 

c. Doll’s hammocks. 

d. Simple projects in looping and braid¬ 
ing. 

e. Sewing cloth dolls. 

4. Clay 

Use of clay. 

a. Utility. 

b. Art purposes. 

Making objects for play uses. 

5. Wood 

Discussion of projects within the ability 
of Primary children. 

6. Constructive problems related to play 
needs. 

a. The house problem. 

b. Store and street problem. 

c. Uses of the sand table. 
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Dewey—How We Think. Chapters I and XII. 

Dobbs—Primary Handwork. Chap. IV. Fifth Week. 

Strayer—A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. 
Chap. XII. 

McMurray—^How to Study. Chapter III. 

Dobbs—^Primary Handwork. Chapters V, VI, VII. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CORRELATED PLATOON SCHOOL PROJECTS. 


‘^The Auditorium Should Serve As a Center of 
Correlation.” 

TYPE PLATOON SCHOOL PROJECT. 

^^An Akron Book.” 

A means of correlating the work of the Home 
Room (In History, Citizenship, English), the work 
of the Literature, Science and Art rooms with that 
of the Auditorium. 

This project may be made in all grades from 
the 8-A to the second year, inclusive. The form and 
content of the book changing to meet the demands 
of the courses in the various grades and the abil¬ 
ities and mattirity of the groups taught; in purpose 
the book remains the same. 

The finished ^‘Akron Book,” or ^^City of Oppor¬ 
tunity Book,” of which the following is a descrip¬ 
tion, is typical of what may be expected of fourth 
grade pupils in content, form and general arrange¬ 
ment. The procedure in its development being some¬ 
thing like this: 

The teachers in charge of the above mentioned 
activities in conference with their principal make 
a careful consideration of the fourth graders His- 
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tory, Geography, Civics, Language courses. In this 
will be found, in general, the requirement to cover 
the study of the Home City, its pioneer history, 
present day conditions, local community problems, 
and a study of the Home State. Make the same con¬ 
sideration with respect to the fourth grade Litera¬ 
ture and that of the Auditorium course, selecting 
the phases of subject matter as will be suited to 
the interests, ability and powers of the child. 

Thru the teachers’ originality and resourceful¬ 
ness, they will see possibilities in this subject mat¬ 
ter and in the interests and powers of their chil¬ 
dren upon which to work out co-operatively a plan 
that will result in a definite series of lessons round¬ 
ing out a completed unit of work, having as its aim 
the completion of a finished product called “The 
Akron Book,” which will contain written descrip¬ 
tions, original stories, bits of dramatizations, verses, 
sketches and paper-cuttings, which the pupils will 
make in the art periods. 

The aim as to the children’s attainments 
should be: 

1. They should gain an idea of certain topo¬ 
graphical features of their city and state. 

2. Eelative location. 

3. Influence of natural resources upon the 
occupations of a people. 

4. Influence of environment upon the mode of 
life of a people. 

5. Immediate needs of a community as de¬ 
pendent on local conditions. 

6. Some appreciation of the pioneer and of 
the labor that has gone into making of 
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the modern city, cost to maintain it, a gen¬ 
eral idea of the city government, a fair 
appreciation of its social institutions and 
their value to us. 

They should know when completed, how the 
village of Akron grew to be a great city, how it had 
to lay out streets and light them, pave them; how 
it had to provide an adequate and safe water supply 
and sewerage system, transportation facilities, pro¬ 
tection against fire, established schools; how Akron 
grew to be a great manufacturing city, this infor¬ 
mation coming from reading, pictures, class instruc¬ 
tion and discussions, sand table expression, and thru 
excursions made to places and points of interest 
within the city for the purpose of observing and 
getting their information at first hand. 

General Description. 

Make a collection of postcard views of Akron, 
its most interesting features. Use kodak views if 
the pupils can make the contribution. 

When these are carefully grouped and mount¬ 
ed, it should show the present city’s appearance, the 
Indian historical background, which should be made 
up from the children’s sketching and cutting. Typ¬ 
ical of these would be the Indians making the Port¬ 
age, the Portage Lakes, the Portage Path, show¬ 
ing its general location on the water-shed between 
the river systems; Indian weapons, pictures of In¬ 
dian, life, etc. 

From magazine clippings, Akron’s industrial 
history, past and present, may be shown. Paper 
cuttings, showing the canal boats, mule, the canal. 
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Literature Boom—Kin^ School (Akron, O.).Courtesy of Supt. Carroll B. Beed 

Out-of-door Play. 

Indian life in the beautiful natural setting of the School. 









Quaker Oats and fishing tackle, rubber industry 
activities, etc. 

In making a study of the city government’s de¬ 
partments along with the oral discussions, and ex¬ 
cursions made, have a collection of newspaper clip¬ 
pings to pictorially show the functions of the Safety 
Department, Service Department, Charity Depart¬ 
ment, Civil Service, Health Department, Water 
Supply, Fire Department, Transportation. 

In tracing the evolution of the water supply, 
fire protection service and transportation facilities, 
the art teacher should find three very interesting 
little problems. 

The department of health and its aims should 
receive its share of consideration and be worked 
in with the hygiene lessons of this year. 

Conservation—^natural resources, such as for¬ 
ests, birds, game and fish. 

The presentation of an Akron child’s educational 
advantages may be made thru a pictorial story of 
the early schools, roughly showing the evolution of 
the school from the one-room district school to the 
present system of the modern school organization. 

In English, productions like these should result: 
Short written descriptions on “The Mound Build¬ 
ers,” “The Ice Man,” “Indian Tribes Who Lived 
Around Akron,” '“The Great Route from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio,” “Story of Brady and His Leap,” “The 
Naming of Akron,” “The Ohio Canal,” “The Por¬ 
tage Path,” “An Indian Council,” “People Whom 
Akron Honors,” “Things that Make Akron a Great 
City,” “Perkins Park,” “Akron and the World’s 
Breakfast.” 
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In Literature, Whittier’s poem, “The Primitive 
Cuyahoga,” may be memorized and stories of the 
pioneer period read. 

In Art, this poem of Whittier’s may be illus¬ 
trated thru paper-cuttings or pencil sketching, show¬ 
ing, The Primitive Valley, Wigwams of the Otta- 
was. The Council and Council Fire, The Indian 
Smoking the Peace Pipe, The Indians Fishing, The 
Indian Making Arrows, The Indian Maid Weaving 
Baskets and Wampum, Hopocan, The King. 

Reference Reading which may be done in the 
Library: 

“Fifty Stories of Ohio” 

“Olin’s Akron and Environs” 

“The Portage Path” 

“Lane’s History” 

“Howe’s Story of Ohio” 

“Akron’s Centennial History” 

In original rhyme making the fourth grade 
would probably produce expression like this. 

1. “Thru the City of Akron once passed the Old 

Trail, 

And down the Canal the freight boats did 
sail. 

From the Cuyahoga River on the North of the 
slopes 

The Red Men their travels in birch bark, 
did float.” 

2. “Thru the City of Akron once passed the Old 

Trail, 

Over which passed the Red Man, his birch 
barks to sail.” 
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3. “The Red Men and White Men a Treaty once 

made, 

To show that this Path was where the 
U. S. then laid.” 

4. “From Tuscarawas waters to Cuyahoga’s 

rushing stream, 

The Indians made their portage. 

To sell the corn and beans.” 

5. “Akron stands on a summit high, 

Around it are scattered lakes close by. 
With a canoe and a paddle, and a basket of 
lunch. 

For a really good time, take a jolly good 
bunch.” 

“With bathing suit and cap and tent. 

You can spend a day to your heart’s con¬ 
tent.” 

6. “To live in Akron is a chance most rare, 

And the rest of the world must wish they 
were there.” 

7. “The schools of our city we must make the 

best 

And make them the finest, from East to 
West.” 

8. “Akron with her work and play, 

Has grown so big, from day to day. 

It seems to many, strange to say. 

It was due to her little banks of clay.” 
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9. “A piece of crude rubber chanced to fall on the 
stove 

And to this new city, came people in 
droves.” . 

For the general distribution of work in carry¬ 
ing out this project this suggestion may be helpful. 
Make the book sectional. Each department being 
responsible for making one section, the Home Room 
making the reading lessons, composition, original 
verses. The Science Room taking care of the his¬ 
tory and geographical discussions. The Art Room 
all illustrative work. The Literature Room the 
Poems, part of the pioneer story, the Auditorium, 
the Social Civic work, teaching the local community 
problems, contributing post-cards and illustrations 
doing its part in making excursions to gain infor¬ 
mation concerning the history of Akron. Make in¬ 
vestigations concerning the various phases of the 
industrial life of the city and its social institutions. 

In assembling these sections when completed 
there should be a term result that shows the gen¬ 
eral endeavor of the children’s work and that of 
the teachers. This Community Book may be left in 
the library for future reference. If several groups 
were to work this project out there should be a col¬ 
lection of material from which to compile valuable 
suggestion for the general Auditorium course. 

HOME ROOM PROJECT 

As a means of systematic correlation of the 
pupils’ Home Room work and their work in the 
special rooms, a *‘Home Room Book” (either indi¬ 
vidual or community) may be made by each group. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

For a fifth grade co-operative community book 
these points are suggested. 

Simple cover or folder made in the Art Room 
to contain the pupils’ best expressions in Language; 
Treating such subjects as, Poems and Pic¬ 
tures, Picture Story, Great Americans, 
Special Days, Courtesy, Health, The Sea¬ 
sons, Our Newspaper, Our Dictionary. 

Science; 

Treating such subjects as. Our Food, Our 
Clothing, Our Shelter, Our City, Our 
Nation. 

Arithmetic: 

Pupils’ best expressions taken from regu¬ 
lar work, from time to time. 

Spelling; 

Including good work taken from regular 
daily exercises in phonics, written spelling, 
penmanship. 

For a clearer understanding of its arrange¬ 
ment; Use “offset” paper such as used in the pri¬ 
mary grades for printing the Newspaper, and orig¬ 
inal reading lessons. Fold enough “offset” papers 
about 18"xl2" for the iinside folders which will 
serve as departments in which to place the chil¬ 
dren’s papers in the above mentioned topics, with 
the hand-printer, print the name of the subject as 
for example, “Our Health,” at the bottom of the 
first page of the inside folder. Illustrate appropri¬ 
ately with a magazine picture, clipped and con¬ 
tributed by the pupils, of these various subjects or 
let these illustrations be furnished through the Art 
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Work. As the work progresses these folders should 
be filling up with such material as this. 

In the “Poems and Pictures” folder of the Lan¬ 
guage department of the book will be found neatly 
written copies of the choicest poems or stanzas of 
poems studied in the Literature room; short repro¬ 
ductions, descriptions. Short narrations of stories 
heard there; miniature art pictures of such master¬ 
pieces as the “Madonna,” “The Angelus,” “Pilgrims 
Going to Church,” “The Torn Hat,” carefully 
mounted, bearing a little account of the picture’s 
meaning, its author, etc. To do this means that the 
Home Room teacher must have necessarily kept in 
touch with the work in the Literature Room of her 
groups, knowing definitely the subjects treated, the 
progress of the class from time to time so that she 
may have an intelligent understanding of the possi¬ 
bilities the pupils now have of using this new in¬ 
struction as a basis for composition and language 
work. 

In the “Dictionary” folder will be found, alpha¬ 
betically, lists of words made up by the pupils ac¬ 
quired in their reading lessons vocabulary, new 
terms in Science, Auditorium Literature, etc. These 
to be briefly defined with a few diacritical mark¬ 
ings. This, too, will necessitate co-operation among 
all the pupil’s teachers in helping him in assembling 
and in an appreciation of his new growing vocabu¬ 
lary. 

In the “Newspaper” department wiU be found 
items of interest concerning the activities of the 
pupils as he makes his daily rounds about the build¬ 
ing for his class instruction. Included with these 
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will likely be found brief records of field trips and 
excursions made by him in connection with his 
Science, the Civic work, relating his observations 
and results of his investigations. The Home Eoom 
teacher knowing of these activities in connection 
with the work already described, thoroughly under¬ 
standing the purposes he had in mind in making 
them, will have another excellent source for worth¬ 
while material in English. 

In the Science Department of this co-operative 
booklet, projects such as these may appear: des¬ 
criptive compositions, illustrated concerning the 
source of our food, short written expressions con¬ 
cerning topics of interest to the city, country and 
his history lessons. 

In Spelling, a contribution of the most repre¬ 
sentative work of individual pupils as it has been 
done in the regular school exercises in spelling, writ¬ 
ten phonic work, penmanship. 

In Arithmetic, good papers of the various- types 
of work, neatly arranged, fully expressed. 

The Book, when done, should be a pretty fair 
term result of the group's attainment in the courses 
pursued. 

CORRELATED GEOGRAPHY, AUDITORIUM, 
HISTORY AND LIBRARY PROJECT.* 

The Lincoln Highway is a continuous through 
road from the Atlantic to the Pacific, connecting 
New York and San Francisco, a distance of 3,143 
miles. The route is about the same length as the 
shortest connecting transcontinental railroad lines. 
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and is about two hundred miles shorter than the 
transcontinental long distance telephone line. 

The Lincoln Highway was proclaimed and es¬ 
tablished and is being promoted by the Lincoln 
Highway Association, a patriotic and non-commer¬ 
cial body, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Michigan, with headquarters in the city of De¬ 
troit. (One of our leading citizens, Mr. F. A. Seiber- 
ling, was its first president.) 

The Lincoln Highway Association is not a con¬ 
structing organization. It is a national body con¬ 
centrating its attention upon the education of the 
public toward the proper expenditure of the road 
funds in the securing of our first main arterial 
highway between the two coasts, a road which will 
be the first step in a national system of such per¬ 
manent connecting routes. 

The Lincoln Highway is open to lawful traffic 
of all descriptions without toll charges. Previous to 
1918 the tourist encountered tolls in certain parts 
of Pennsylvania, but these were removed as fast 
as the funds needed for the public purchase of the 
rights-of-way were made available. Since the an¬ 
nouncement of the route in 1913, all sections of toll 
road on the Lincoln Highway in Pennsylvania have 
been made public thoroughfares, through the pur¬ 
chase of the private rights-of-way by the state and 
counties. Only at private bridges such as the one 
over the Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, is toll 
charged. There is a nominal ferry charge both in 
crossing the Hudson River and San Francisco Bay. 

The basic principle followed in the laying out 
of the Lincoln Highway was to secure the shortest 
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and most direct route between New York City and 
San Francisco, consistent with the topography of 
the country and serving the greatest possible pro¬ 
portion of the population. The Lincoln Highway 
serves 60 per cent of the population of the United 
States, and is directly available to 67 per cent of 
the registered automobiles. 

Many pleasant trips to points of scenic and his¬ 
toric interest may be taken over the improved roads 
connecting with the Lincoln Highway. The Lincoln 
Highway passes only 30 miles south of Chicago, 
and tourists can easily and quickly reach the heart 
of the city over any of a number of improved roads. 

The Lincoln Highway is the backbone of the de¬ 
veloping Federal Highway System. It bisects the 
heart of the Union. It was the first road in the 
United States to be definitely laid out and its im¬ 
provement urged by a national body. It is the best 
known road in the world, and in the eleven years 
since its inception more road effort and money have 
been concentrated upon its unified improvement and 
maintenance than on any other one road in the 
world. Careful estimates made from reliable data 
indicate the expenditure of over fifty-three million 
dollars on Lincoln Highway improvement since 1913. 

The Lincoln Highway is by no means a paved 
road for its entire length. In fact at some points 
the condition of the road depends largely on the 
weather. The Association is striving in every way 
possible to better these conditions, the existence of 
which makes necessary the work of such an organi¬ 
zation as the Lincoln Highway Association. 

The task of completing, in hard-surfaced mate- 
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rial, a transcontinental road is one oi tremendous 
difficulties and great cost. While it will be doubt¬ 
less many years before the ideal of the Association 
is realized, tremendous strides are being made 
towards its accomplishment. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TOUR 
American Life: 

The general plan for correlation in this project 
may be adapted for use in the fourth grade, where 
a study of the Lincoln Highway is made in connec¬ 
tion with the study of the geography of the world; 
it may be used in the fifth grade, where an intensive 
study is made of the United States; and in the 
eighth grade history in connection with the study 
of our country’s expansion, industrial development, 
invention, highways of trade and commerce. 

The teacher of geography, of art, of written 
English, of reading, together with the teacher of 
library and literature will find rich material and 
unlimited possibility for effective work in the pres¬ 
entation of their phases of work in connection with 
the project. The Great American Tour, which will 
be most fascinating to the pupils. The Auditorium 
teacher can also, in this project, make a most valu¬ 
able contribution through the lantern slides and 
motion picture that correlate and give explanation 
at the proper time in the course of the project’s de¬ 
velopment which will be illustrative of the scenic 
and historic points of interest on this route as the 
pupils make their transcontinental tour thru 
their map-making, route tracing, special library 
readings, special history reference readings; the lit- 
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erature teacher will find much to select from litera¬ 
ture written during the period of our country’s west¬ 
ward growth and expansion which he can utilize. In 
the Home Room there should be no lack for good 
subjects on which the pupil has really something to 
say; the art teacher may have as her contribution, 
the making of the book covers in which will be 
placed all expressions of the children in the way of 
maps, route tracings, collections of pictures, written 
English, summaries of library readings, etc. The 
booklet may have a design of a Lincoln Highway 
marker, a cutting of a bust of Lincoln or sketching 
of the St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln. Under this 
sketching on the cover of the booklet may be print¬ 
ed this, according to the taste and judgment of the 
art teacher: “Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 

What fifth grade boy will find his geography 
lesson on the United States dull and unattractive, 
when he has with it the story of the old frontier 
days when people crossed the great plains of the in¬ 
terior over the primitive highways known as the 
seven trails, for example, that of the Salt Lake trail? 
Over this trail were made the historic expeditions 
of Fremont, Stansbury, Lander and others to the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains and beyond to the 
shores of the Pacific, and the lonely migrations of 
the Mormons to the valley of that vast inland sea, 
the great Salt Lake, were also made on this same 
route. These same Mormons, by marvelous sur¬ 
mounting of almost insuperable difficulties and 
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hardships, turned the desert into one of the garden 
spots of the world. 

Over this same route through the western 
wastes, the Pony Express and the Overland State 
Coach made their dusty, perilous way, ofttimes 
leaving a trail of bloodshed from battles with the 
Indians. 

Buffalo Bill, that historic character of the 
plains, began his adventurous career as a boy on 
this trail, and laid the foundations of a life which 
has made his name well known to every schoolboy in 
the land. 

Whereas the original travelers over the Salt 
Lake Trail generally started at St. Louis, Missouri, 
and proceeded up the Missouri River to about the 
point where Kansas City is now situated — or to 
where Atchison is now — the Lincoln Highway 
comes in from the east and crosses the Missouri 
River at Omaha, Nebraska. In the days of the 
“Forty-niners,” the emigrants to far-off California 
followed this old trail from Kansas City. As one 
speeds over the Lincoln Highway in his modern 
automobile, it is difficult to picture the slow-moving 
oxen, painfully dragging the cumbersome “prairie 
schooner” of ’49, the women and children riding in¬ 
side the canvas-covered body, the stifling heat, the 
dust of the desert rising in choking clouds, the 
attacks by Indians, the want of water and some¬ 
times food, and all the suffering and yearning, with 
the births and deaths which must have occurred in 
the journey of six or seven months—an almost in¬ 
terminable journey which now is made from coast to 
coast in twenty days with nothing but enjoyment 
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from one end to the other. Deserts which required 
weeks of weary travel with the energy of despera¬ 
tion are now passed in but a few hours. 

The West may well be proud of such a people 
as braved the journey and survived to reach her 
fertile valleys, and the tourist should realize these 
things if the most is to be gained from a flying 
trip across the United States. 

There are many wonderful things to see as you 
pass along the Lincoln Highway, some historic, some 
scenic; but above all, the greatest impression which 
will be left with you will be the immense size of 
this, our country—^the thickly settled East, with its 
farms and frequent houses, the vast rolling prairies 
of the Middle West, where the buffaloes used to 
roam in countless herds, the dreary deserts, the 
majestic mountains, and finally sweet California, 
wafting to you the odor of orange blossoms and 
roses with the breeze as you approach the Golden 
Gate. 

New sensations and a few thrills await the 
dweller of the East when first he makes the trans¬ 
continental tour over the Lincoln Highway. New 
sensations are the spice of life and this country of 
ours is full of them to the lover of scenery, and 
many wonderful works of nature are open to him 
who will make just a little effort to see. 

An uplifting of the soul is sure to follow this 
contact with Nature in her majesty, and Self be¬ 
comes smaller and smaller as we realize the im¬ 
mensity of things in traversing this country. 

To stand upon the great desert amidst over¬ 
whelming silence, gazing with awe at the glorious. 
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Lincoln Way in Ohio—Ohio has placed many permanent brick Lincoln Way Markers 

like this.Courtesy of Lincoln Highway Association, Detroit, Michigan 
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yet delicate, coloring of the sky and distant moun¬ 
tains in the cool of the dawning day or in the fad¬ 
ing light of evening, is worth all of the little hard¬ 
ships of the tour; and then to pass through the cool 
forests of the Sierras, on a fine road, with great fir 
trees on all sides, and roaring water tumbling over 
rocks alongside, makes us glad that we have lived 
to see and feel such things. 

European countries fade beside the immense 
expanse of western America. There are many good 
roads through wonderful places in the West, and 
each year a new route may be taken, each one being 
worth any hardship to the lover of travel. 

A Statement of a Problem for Class Investigation. 

Compare outfitting for the West in 1866 with 
outfitting for the West in 1926. 

Outline 1. Equipment in 1866. 

Stove “Wagon-boss” Kind of team and wagon 
Provisions 1 or more Why oxen teams preferred 
Tents cows Kind of wagon 

Clothing Firearms Which route to take 

Why take a 
’’’ pony 

Equipment and Accommodations in 1924. 
Suggested car equipment Tourist camps 
The camp equipment Hotel and garages 

Provisions to carry Personal equipment 

Imagine a member of a “touring party” in 1866 
having a flashlight, a can of Campbell’s soup, an 
auto camp stove, a thermos bottle, a safety razor, 
a camera, camphor ice, canvas puttees, waterproof 
sleeping bag, zymole trokeys for the throat, safety 
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matches, teamster’s canvas coat, slicker and flannel 
lined and with a high collar. 

Main Points of Interest in the West and How to 
Reach Them from the Lincoln Highway. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. to Denver and the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

The Rocky Mountain Highway to Yellowstone Park 
The Yellowstone Highway to Yellowstone Park 
The Midland Trail to Southern California 
The Oregon Trail to the Pacific Northwest 
The Tioga Road to Yosemite National Park 
The Pacific Highway to Canada and Mexico 
The Valley Route thru California to Los Angeles 

Other Routes. 

The Jefferson Highway 
The Dixie Highway 

Problem II. 

Eastern Section of the Lincoln Way. 

The trend of American tourist traffic has been 
largely westward during the past six or eight years. 
The gradual development of the roads in the 
Middle-West and West has yearly led more and 
more tourists to seek the great '‘playgrounds” of 
America in the inter-mountain region, the national 
parks and the much heralded attractions of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Even the known lack of any extensive proper 
road improvement in the West made a distinct ap¬ 
peal to a large number of motorists. To the adven¬ 
turous and to those who had made the conventional 
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eastern drives, the western trails offered a spice of 
romance or imagined danger to those who had be¬ 
come blase to the ordinary attractions provided 
along the well-maintained, heavily travelled eastern 
roads. 

While the mountains and deserts of the West 
will always lure the dwellers of the flat, compara¬ 
tively scenery-lacking Middle-West and provide 
occasional variety to those in the East who plan 
yearly upon several weeks of outdoor life and fresh 
air behind the steering wheel, the eastern sections 
of the more important national routes are beginning 
to attract more attention. As the western trails 
connecting with these improved eastern stretches 
gradually develop, the residents of the Pacific Coast 
and Inter-mountain West are beginning to invade 
the East; they enjoy, as a novelty, tours through 
beautiful and historic country, over continuous road 
improvement more extensive than many of them 
ever realized existed. 

Problem III. 

Some interesting things a Western schoolboy 
might experience in making a trip to the Eastern 
coast of this country. 

Outline: 

West of Omaha the historic features of the pio¬ 
neer trail; the countless anecdotes and legends which 
cluster about the route of the old Overland Stage¬ 
coach and the Pony Express riders and which wit¬ 
nessed the gradual western advance of the frontier. 
Scenes of Indian fights and thrilling incidents in 
the development of the West along the trail. The 
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history of this section hardly dated back beyond 
1842, when the intrepid Fremont blazed the way 
across the West, to be later followed by Brigham 
Young and his hardy party of Mormons in ’47 and 
the western migration of gold seekers in ’49. He 
would pass over in going between New York and 
Philadelphia the King’s Highway, which in colonial 
and revolutionary times was the principal route of 
travel. Over it marched both the Continental and 
British army. Washington and Lafayette and other 
distinguished officers passed through and often 
stopped in the communities now important cities 
along the historic New Jersey section of the Lincoln 
Highway. Some of the old houses once occupied by 
notable personages are still preserved. He would 
see Philadelphia, around whose surrounding country 
are Valley Forge and scenes of early American his¬ 
tory. Trenton, where the Quakers in 1667 formed 
their “Society of Friends.” The scene of the attack 
by Washington upon the Hessians who were quart¬ 
ered there in 1776. He would see the place where 
Washington crossed the Delaware, about seven miles 
from a point where the Lincoln Highway now 
crosses. He would see the place where the battle of 
Trenton was fought when Washington evaded Corn¬ 
wallis, defeated the British at Princeton. On this 
location is now found the University of Princeton. 
Trenton, it will be remembered, was the capital of 
the United States during the fall and early winter of 
1784. On the Pennsylvania section history of bridg¬ 
ing of the Susquehanna is of real interest. The first 
bridge being destroyed by ice in 1832 and the second 
built in 1834 was burned by the Union army in 1863 
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to prevent Lee’s army of northern Virginia from 
crossing. Another bridge was built in 1868 and was 
destroyed by a hurricane in 18'96. The present bridge 
was built in 1897 by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com¬ 
pany. At present, an agitation is under way in York 
and Lancaster counties to construct a free bridge 
across the Susquehanna as a memorial to Lincoln 
and a portion of the Lincoln Highway. Between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh he would follow the 
route of the early pioneer and settler which has 
some of the most thrilling events of American his¬ 
tory. Lancaster also was one day the capital of the 
United States when members of Congress, leaving 
Philadelphia on horseback just after the battle of 
Brandywine, met there before proceeding further to 
York. At Seven Stars the first shot of Gettysburg 
was fired July 1, 1863 and the tourist traverses the 
ground made famous by that decisive battle of the 
Civil War. Chamberstburg, half way across the 
state, was destroyed by the Confederate Army and 
was the point from which it moved eastward to its 
defeat at Gettysburg. McConnellsburg, on the old 
pack-horse trail, now the Lincoln Highway, was 
founded in 1750 and was later the scene of many 
fights between the settlers and the Delawares and 
Shavsmees. Bedford, but a hundred miles east of 
Pittsburgh, was the scene of some interesting Revo¬ 
lutionary history. In the heart of the Allegheny 
mountains, Bedford dates back to 1776, and Wash¬ 
ington and several thousand of the Continental 
army encamped there. The house occupied by Gen¬ 
eral Washington may still be seen. 

Certain sections of the Lincoln Highway in 
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western Pennsylvania were originally surveyed by 
Washington, during his youthful career as a civil 
engineer. Pittsburgh, the old western outpost, 
marked the end of the early trail through the Alle¬ 
ghenies, but historic associations for those inter¬ 
ested are plentiful as one proceeds west along the 
Lincoln Highway. At Bridgewater, 30 miles west of 
Pittsburgh, the first steamboat plying the Ohio 
River was built. This region was also the scene of 
Aaron Burr’s operations in carrying out his great 
conspiracy for the establishment of an empire in 
the Southwest, after he had killed Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton in a duel near the Lincoln Highway in New 
Jersey. 

Some interesting drives, historic and scenic. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyo¬ 
ming, Utah, Nevada, California. 

Facts that should be understood concerning the 
Lincoln Highway. 

By whom proclaimed and established. 

Our lack of a road system twelve years ago. 

The demands of traffic for a national road 
policy. 

Consideration of its needs made by men con¬ 
nected with the automobile industry. 

Incorporation of the Lincoln Highway Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Federal Highway Act. 

History of the establishment and abandonment 
of the national road with the building of 
railroads. 

How this work is being advanced thru public 
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spirited volunteer endeavor along the 
routes. 

The marking of the Lincoln Highway. 

The financing of the Lincoln Highway Associa¬ 
tion. 

Some readings that can be made during the silent 
reading period and library periods. 

Using McMaster’s History of the United States. 

(Or any good text) where references may be helpful. 

McMaster’s History. 

Our Country in 1790, p. 175-196. 

Industrial Development of our Country, p. 241- 
258. 

The Rising West, p. 266-273. 

Highways of Trade and Commerce, p. 279-292. 

Discovery of Gold, p. 337. 

The Great American Desert and The Oregon 
Trail. 

Explorations of Mr. Fremont, p. 329-333. 

Progress of the United States, Between 1840- 
1860, the sewing machine, electric tele¬ 
graph, the reaper, the Atlantic cable, rail¬ 
road expansion, express, postage stamps, 
ocean steamships, p. 365-376. 

The New West, p. 433-437. 

Discovery of Gold. 

Union Pacific Railway. 

The rise of great corporations. 

The growth of the Northwest, p. 454-458. 

Mechanical and industrial progress, 459-461. 

*Note—Courtesy of the Lincoln Highway Association, 

Detroit, Michigan. In working out this correlated project. 
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teachers wil! find most excellent material for use in the 
Official Road Guide of the Lincoln Highway, Fifth Edition. 
Also a large wall map can be secured from the same source 
at reasonable cost. Address The Lincoln Highway Associa¬ 
tion, Inc., National Headquarters, Detroit, Michigan. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


SPECIAL AND FESTIVE DAY OBSERVANCE 
Type Projects. 

Type Prog^rams- 
Thanksgiving. 

In these type projects and type programs, the 
Auditorium teacher will find rich opportunity for 
the correlation of the Auditorium Activities, with 
those of the Home Room and the Special Activities 
of the Literature, Art, Science, Music and Gymna¬ 
sium. The teachers of all the Departments of the 
school will in these projects be able to organize a 
series of lessons, which thru their co-operative 
effort will result in definite units of work. 

The subject matter, procedure in its develop¬ 
ment, with general suggestions are given for: 
Thanksgiving. 

Christmas. 

Lincoln's Birthday. 

May Day. 

PROCEDURE 

The teachers in charge of the above men¬ 
tioned activities in conference with their Principal 
make a careful consideration of the plan to be 
followed: 

1. Consider the powers, interests, originality, 
and resourcefulness of the children who are to par¬ 
ticipate. 
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2. Consider the historical, biographical, liter¬ 
ary, civic, social and spiritual aspects of the 
observance. 

3. Consider the possible contributions that can 
be made; Home Room, Music, Literature, Play, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, Library and 
Print Shop, and the Art Department. 

4. Make a collection of materials at hand and 
sources of good material as follows: 

Historical References, Appropriate Songs, 
Victrola Records, Piano and Orchestra 
Selections. 

Poems, excerpts from essays and orations. 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Festival 
Programs, Drills, Cantatas, Singing Games, 
Motion Pictures and Lantern Slides, 
Masterpieces in Painting and Sculpture. 

5. Let the contributors of the above material 
be the Auditorium teacher, other teachers of the 
corps. Principal and pupils. 

6. Aim to foresee the need for these materials 
so as to have it available in time for the pupils’ use 
and reference so that this kind of work comes about 
in a natural way in the regular work as a result of 
careful planning. 

7. Give opportunity to the maximum number 
of pupils in every group to participate in individual 
and group activity. Equalize every group’s and 
every pupil’s chance in this respect thruout the term. 

8. In the intermediate and upper grades util¬ 
ize the pupil’s ability, willingness, and enthusiasm 
which is available in every group for planning and 
executing programs of this type. 
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9. Distribute and place responsibility upon the 
pupils for the care, prompt return and expression 
of appreciation for the use of any materials 
received. 

A SUGGESTIVE PLAN 
General Aims. 

The observance of the National Holiday of the 
greatest Nation on earth. 

Presentation of Pre-Colonial and Pioneer Colonial 
Life in the United States. 

These are four points which we may cause the 
children to feel though we do not express it to them 
in words. 

1. The inter-dependence of man and the de¬ 
pendence of all men upon the munificence 
and gracious bounty of the Creator. 

2. An interpretation and understanding of the 
historical origin of this festival in America 
and the patriotic pride we feel in the fact 
that America was the first and is so far the 
only modern nation to make this traditional 
time-honored festival a national holiday. 

3. A desire to be of some service, himself. As 
he has received and been glad, so may he 
be inspired to give and scatter gladness. 
(This suggests the long-established custom 
in the Akron Schools that the children 
bring fruits, vegetables, clothing, miscel¬ 
laneous contributions, to the school and 
leave them as an offering for distribution 
to the Children’s Hospital, needy families, 
etc.) 
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4. Some idea of the slow and gradual process 
of growth development. “First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

5. The relation our National Festival bears to 
the harvest festival of all times. 

The teacher of the Auditorium in the course 
of the instruction previous to Thanksgiving should 
make all groups familiar with the significance of 
festivals, following in general, the suggestions 
offered in these few paragraphs below: 

Explanation of the Festivals. 

There is much talk to-day, about leading the 
child to see and feel his relationship to the human 
family as a whole, to have some sense, however 
vague, of what has been the sum total of h uma n 
experience. 

If there is one group of events which, more 
than any other, has been the common heritage of 
the race and which ought, therefore, to carry a 
thread of genuine sympathy all along the line and 
back to the very beginning of things, it is the uni¬ 
versal and immemorial celebration of the festivals 
of the seasons. 

The ancients celebrated three festivals in con¬ 
nection with the changes; in the life of nature; the 
first of May, the planning, the twenty-first of June, 
the ripening; and the first of November, the 
harvesting. 

With the introduction of Christianity, the 
Christian Fathers, recognizing the fundamental ori¬ 
gin of these festivals, deemed it wise to adopt and 
change rather than extirpate many of the heathen 
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rites and customs. A spiritual element was intro¬ 
duced. The Spring Festival was celebrated as All 
Soul’s Day, or Hallowe’en, and even our Christmas 
celebration is in part a heritage from the pre- 
Christian celebration of primitive man at the turn¬ 
ing northward of the light-bringing sun. With him, 
light and heat were naturally associated with good, 
as darkness and cold with evil. Thus the solstices, 
especially that of winter when the sun turned back, 
bringing again warmth, light, birds, and flowers be¬ 
came a great natural festival of good-will and good- 
cheer. The Roman Saturnalia was a survival of this 
feeling, and many of its customs became involved in 
ouf later Christian Christmas festival. 

In all of these festivals, heathen as well as 
Christian, the religious is the dominant element. 

In preparing for a Thanksgiving celebration 
among the older children it is well to give them as 
true a feeling as possible of this race experience, this 
older Thanksgiving season. 

An intelligent and comprehensive survey of the 
celebration of this season among early peoples and 
down through all time infuse a new significance and 
inspire a deeper interest in our own Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Such a research will suggest to the teacher 
much new material for activities. 

CORRELATIONS 

Rich possibilities for correlating the physical 
exercise of the school with geography, history, 
mythology, reading, and nature study, art, manual 
training, and domestic science. 
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Reproduction in costume of these historic fes¬ 
tivals offers material for Auditorium presentation. 
For instance, there are the ancient Egyptians, whose 
sun worship bears a close relation to this season; 
the Greeks with their pageants of joy, the Romans 
and their Vertumnalia, the old Druids with their 
solemn, mystic religious rites, and ceremonies, while 
Jewish history abounds with admonitions for feast 
days and praise offerings to express gratitude for a 
bountiful harvest. 

Mythology, with its nature deities,—Ceres, Po- 
mons, Vertumnus, Flora, Balder,—^is also rich in 
material. 

HOME ROOM 

For several days previous to Thanksgiving, in 
the Home Room there may be worked out in con¬ 
nection with the regular work, a production in Eng¬ 
lish of the following type which will fit in for use 
in making up the Auditorium program for Thanks¬ 
giving Day observance. 

In the upper grades the pupils will jnost likely 
be working out for presentation in verse form, some 
colonial life classic, like Miles Standish, or The Little 
Plymouth Maid, in connection with their reading 
and literature. 

Therefore, in the Home Room, suppose that 
the children work out an original dramatization 
using as a basis a little Thanksgiving story, which 
will afford a good “plot.” 

In case this is new work to the pupils in the 
group let the teacher have a lesson or two during 
the English period in which she teaches how simple 
dramatizations can be made, using such stories as 
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the teachers in the primary grades utilize in actual 
w.ork with little children. 

Take the story of “The Little Red Hen” in nar¬ 
rative form without direct quotations. Show them 
how to select characters. Plan scenes, make the 
speeches using their own originality in this, plan 
costumes—simple, recasting the original story into 
conversational style, making free use of the pupils’ 
original imaginary inventive powers. After they 
have the understanding and have caught the spirit 
of dramatization, let them work out their own play- 
ette using the following story; 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM 

Note: This story should be printed by the boys 
in the printshop and ready for distribution, at this 
time. 

You didn’t know I was coming here to-day, did 
you ? My name is Mercy Wright and I was born in 
Plymouth, Mass., May 22, 1631. People say that I 
died in 168|6 and was buried in the old Plymouth 
church yard, but of course, that isn’t true because 
here I am and I don’t look dead, do I? 

I came here to-day to tell you about a Thanks¬ 
giving Day that I remember very, very well. The 
year I was eight years old. Of course I don’t need 
to tell you about the first Thanksgiving because 
you learned all that way back in kindergarten. I can’t 
really remember that myself, though I knew a good 
many people in Plymouth who helped at the first 
Thanksgiving feast. 

You must know that Thanksgiving in old Ply¬ 
mouth was a very wonderful time for weeks before 
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every one, even the children helped get ready. We 
sliced pumpkins, dried apples, made peach and plum 
jam, picked cranberries, gathered nuts, and did a 
thousand things that you would never think about. 
But it was fun. Then at last, father and the big 
boys went hunting and came home with wild tur¬ 
keys, ducks, and sometimes rabbits and a deer. 

On this Thanksgiving morning, we were up very 
early for friendly Indians always came for our feasts 
and often they came before breakfast. We were all 
working very fast so that we might be ready to go 
to the Thanksgiving service in the church. Everyone 
went in those days, and sometimes the minister 
preached for three hours. 

The big turkey was stuffed and was roasting in 
front of the great old fire-place. Everything was 
cooking and the kitchen smelled so good that we 
children could hardly wait. Suddenly mother ex¬ 
claimed in a frightened voice, “Where is Welcome?” 
Welcome was my little two-year old brother. . No 
one knew where he was and though we all searched 
he was nowhere to be found. Pretty soon the whole 
town knew that Welcome was lost. It was time for 
service in the church but instead of going all the 
men and boys took their guns and went to search 
for my lost brother. 

After almost an hour we heard the joyful sound 
of a drum being beaten on the church steps and we 
were all so happy for that was the signal that Wel¬ 
come was found. Some men had found him in the 
woods not twenty feet from a big savage brown bear 
and the baby was calling, “Come, nice dog.” 

You may think that we didn’t go to church that 
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day, but we did. The minister preached two hours 
and everyone had a late dinner. I can tell you there 
was one very thankful family in Plymouth that year. 

When I remember how we sat that evening in 
the light of the bayberry candles and popped corn in 
the ashes of the big fire-place, I can’t help being a 
little sorry for children of to-day who have only 
electric lights and gas grates, and such dreary 
things. But after all, such things don’t matter if 
only we have thankful hearts. 

FINAL WORKING OUT OF THE PLAYETTE 
After the children are thoroughly familiar with 
the story, let them write out in connection with well- 
planned lessons where plenty of discussion has taken 
place by children and teacher, a dramatization. 
Leave the choice of subject, assignment of parts to 
be taken by the various characters, costuming, 
scenery planning in their hands until they have had 
full opportunity for expression of their own origi¬ 
nality and initiative. Let a committee of boys and 
a committee of girls of their own choice or appoint¬ 
ment confer with their teachers in art, domestic 
science, literature, manual training. (The teachers 
of these various departments and the Home Room 
teacher having had a previous understanding of 
what sensibly ought to be used in a production of 
this kind, their judgment and that of the Audi¬ 
torium teacher and the Principal of the school will 
be the guidance in this work of the pupils.) 

These will be the probable results: the name, A 
Thanksgiving Playette, entitled, “Thankful Hearts.” 
The story will probably suggest as leading 
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characters: the little Pilgrim, members of her fam¬ 
ily, groups of Indians, boys and men with guns, the 
minister, groups of boys and girls for the congre¬ 
gation, “ a bear,” groups of little Pilgrim maidens, 
etc. To furnish the necessary group for Indians, 
etc., the children of the intermediate grades will wel¬ 
come a chance to volunteer. They will also like to 
be the ones to furnish the “pioneer stories” to be 
told during the after-dinner talks around the 
Thanksgiving dinner table or by the grate in the 
popping-corn scene at the close. 

The materials and equipment necessary to 
carrying it out; costumes, decorations. Colonial 
Thanksgiving dinner, (equipment) and the care¬ 
fully worked out speeches of the characters, pioneer 
stories, music, etc. 

A Patriotic Exercise 

The Home Room Teacher, and pupils may also 
work out an interesting and inspiring patriotic ex¬ 
ercise, using some of their ideas in cormection with 
what they have done in their morning exercises with 
some of the choice patriotic memory genis learned 
from their readers, their songs and their poem study 
in the literature room. 

The exercise presented here is typical of what 
can be done thru this kind of endeavor: 

FLAG RITUAL 

A Class Exercise. 

Class stands: One child, the director, standing 
in front of room, facing class, announces the order 
of the ritual and asks the questions. One other child 
stands' in front and holds the American flag. 
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1. Director: Our Flag. 

Class: This is our flag and may it 

wave wide over the land and 
sea; 

Though others love a different 
flag. 

This is the flag for me. 

And this is the flag for all our 
land 

We will revere no other; 

And who loves the symbol fair 
Shall be to us a brother. 

2. Director: Salute the flag; 

Class: I pledge allegiance to my flag 

and to the republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all. 

3. Director: Why do we salute the flag? 

Class: Because we desire to honor it. 

4. Director: Why do we honor it? 

Class: Because it stands for liberty, 

and justice, and equal opportu¬ 
nity in life for all those who live 
under its folds. 

5. Director: Who are the enemies of our 

flag? 

Class: All persons who strike at our 

flag by force of arms or by 
breaking the laws that have 
been made to preserve our lib¬ 
erty; those who sell their votes 
or buy the votes of others, or in 
any way violate a public trust 
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are even more dangerous ene¬ 
mies than those who would 
openly fire upon our flag. 

6. Director: How can we best show our de¬ 

votion to the flag? 

Class: By becoming law-abiding and 

patriotic citizens of our country. 

7. Director: What are our duties as citizens? 

Class: Always to uphold the honor of 

the flag at the ballot box, never 
to sell our votes or buy the votes 
of others or permit the election 
laws to be violated if within our 
power to prevent it; not to re¬ 
main silent if we know of dis¬ 
honesty in public affairs but to 
put forth every effort for the 
punishment of those who are 
guilty of such crimes; always to 
remember first of all we are 
American citizens whose duty it 
is to place the welfare of our 
country above selfish greed or 
personal ambition. 

8. Director: A Declaration of Independence. 

Class: I am a citizen of the United 

States of America and I hereby 
pledge myself to live my life to 
the glory of my country. I will 
speak the truth because my 
country has no need of a liar. I 
will be brave because my coun¬ 
try has no need of a coward. I 
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will work and not beg because 
my country has no need of an 
idler. I will be one to prove my 
country the greatest nation on 
earth in industry, in wisdom, 
and goodness. 

9. Director: YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 
Class: Your flag and my flag 

And Oh; how much it holds 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds. 

Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight. 
Sun-kissed, and wind-tossed. 

The red and blue and white. 
The one flag, the great flag. 
The flag for me and you. 
Glorified all else beside— 

The red and white and blue. 

—^Nevins. 

10. Director: The first stanza of the Star- 

Spangled Banner. 

Class: (All sing) 

11. Director: My Own United States. 

Class: I love every inch of her prairie 

land 

Every stone of her mountain 
side 

I love every drop of her water 
clear 

That flows in her rivers wide. 
Hove every tree, every blade of 
grass 
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Within Columbia’s gates; 

The Queen of the Earth is the 
land of my birth, 

My own United States. 

12. Director: Our National Hymn. 

Class: (All sing America) 

Note: 

This exercise used as it is here presented should 
be useful to the teacher in her morning exercises, 
and to the Auditorium teacher when he wishes to 
have group work of a patriotic nature at any time. 

When used in this way, each point of the ritual 
should be discussed with the children before memo¬ 
rization is attempted. Material for excellent les¬ 
sons in civics may be drawn from this exercise. 

HISTORY CLASS 

In the Home Room the pupils in their history 
work should contribute productions of their own 
composition, on the subject “Origin of Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.” The composition on the next page is one of 
about the type they should be able to furnish for the 
Thanksgiving Program: 

ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving Day was first celebrated in the 
autumn of 1621. The previous winter had severely 
tried the courage of the band of Pilgrims at Ply¬ 
mouth, Mass., and forty-six out of the original one 
hundred and one had died and were buried in the 
cemetery that seemed destined to soon be the home 
of all the little company. But the summer of 1621 
changed the course of events and when the autumn 
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A Pilgrim Feast—^Henry School (Akron, O.).—.Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Thanksgiving. 

Correlation with Literature on Special Days. 





came with fair crops the survivors were all healthy 
and ready to withstand the rigors of the coming 
winter. 

Governor William Bradford decided that there 
was cause for giving thanks and for feasting, and 
he detailed four men to go hunting to supply the 
table with wild fowl. Wild turkeys were plentiful 
in the woods at that time, and in one day, historians 
say, the four hunters killed enough game to supply 
the company for a week. Thrifty wives supplied 
the necessary pies made from the yellow pumpkins 
recently gathered, and thus turkey and pumpkin pie 
formed a principal part of the first Thanksgiving 
celebration, as they have of every anniversary of the 
day since that time. 

The Pilgrims were not content with celebrating 
one day, and feasting and merrymaking lasted for 
a week. Chief Massasoit and ninety of his copper- 
colored followers paid a visit to the colony during 
the week, and were heartily welcomed and royally 
entertained. 

Thus Thanksgiving was born. It continued to 
be celebrated in the New England colonies, though 
not with any regularity, for about fifty years. 
Thanksgiving was observed in July, 1623, because of 
the timely arrival of a shipload of supplies. Six years 
later the accession of William and Mary to the Eng¬ 
lish throne was similarly celebrated and the victory 
over the Pequods was the cause of a day of thanks¬ 
giving in 1637. It was about 1680 when the celebra¬ 
tion of the day became an annual custom in Massa¬ 
chusetts Colony and was regularly ordered by the 
General Court. During the Revolutionary War there 
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were eight public observances of the day by act of 
the Continental Congress. The first national Thanks¬ 
giving was ordered by Congress and proclaimed by 
President Washington in 1789, and since that time 
the last Thursday in November has been regularly 
declared a national holiday. Gradually the various 
states adopted the custom of recognizing the insti¬ 
tution by proclamations by the various governors. 

ART ROOM 

The possibilities for making valuable contribu¬ 
tions in the realizing of the plan, in connection with 
the observance of Thanksgiving Day, and in pre¬ 
senting the Pre-Colonial and the Pioneer Colonial life 
in our Country, no department in the school has 
finer opportunities than the Art Department. 

In the study of art for appreciation many clas¬ 
sic pictures which this season and its activities sug¬ 
gest, are: “The Song of the Lark,” by Jules Briton; 
“The Reapers,” “The Gleaners,” and “The Angelas,” 
by Millet; “The Pilgrims Going to Church,” “The 
Pilgrim Exiles,” “Priscilla,” etc. These pictures 
portray a physical strength and freedom which is 
admirable to keep before the eye of the child, and 
suggest the spirit of joy in the out-of-door world, 
the exhilaration in the feeling of unity with nature 
and life. The last group mentioned, will help give 
an interpretation and understanding of the histori¬ 
cal origin of this festival in connection with early 
pioneer life in New England. 

Note: 

The subject of Picture Study presupposes a 
knowledge of the history of art. Care should be 
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taken to develop in the pupils a spirit of art appreci¬ 
ation thru a study of each work of art, independent 
of its relation to the painter or the period in which 
it belongs. 

A few suggestions in the study of the Classic 
Pictures may be helpful to the Art teacher. 

SUGGESTIONS 

What the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Year Pupils Should Know 

1. The name of the picture. 

2. The name of the artist. 

3. The nationality of the artist, if it appeals 

to the interest or intelligence of the 
children. 

4. Whether the artist is living or not. 

5. Stories suggested by the picture (imagi¬ 

native, biographical, or historical). 

6. They should be able to suggest the picture 
through pose or dramatization, using cos¬ 
tumes if possible. 

7. They should be able to tell why they enjoy 

the picture. 

What the 4th, 5th and 6th Year Pupils Should Baiow. 

1. The name of the picture. 

2. The name of the artist. 

3. The nationality of the artist and the inter¬ 

esting incidents in his life. 

4. The time in which the artist lived. Avoid 

dates. 

5. The manners and customs as shown by the 

picture. 

6. They should be able to express their appre¬ 

ciation of the color of the picture. 
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7. Historical associations, if any. 

8. They should be able to express their indi¬ 

vidual reaction to the picture. 

What the Pupils of the 7th, 8th 
and 9th Years Should Know. 

1. The name of the picture. 

2. The name of the artist, his nationality, the 

time in which he lived, and important 
incidents in his life. 

3. They should be able to express apprecia¬ 

tion of the composition or design of 
the picture as shown in line, form, and 
color. 

4. Historical associations, if any. 

5. Where the original may be found. 

Pupils should be encouraged to recognize 

and collect other pictures by the same 
artist. 

6. They should be able to express their indi¬ 

vidual reaction to the picture. 

Another valuable contribution from the Art 
Eoom, will be the Illustrative cuttings of objects, 
characters, etc., in connection with the working out 
of sand tables, sand boards, puppet travelogues with 
the literature work. (For clearer understanding of 
this, make a study of the suggestions offered in the 
description of “Projects” described later in this 
manuscript which may be made in the work of 
correlation in the Science Room and Literature 
Room in the presentation of teaching Indian Life, 
Early American Life, Industrial Life, etc.) 

In the Domestic Science Room the simple paper 
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costumes, etc., and the decorations for the Audi¬ 
torium, not supplied by the Art Room, may be made. 
Making of tents, canoes, branches and scenery 
equipment in general, may be taken care of by the 
Manual Training Department. 

LIBRARY 

The pupils of the various Intermediate Grades 
may look to the teacher of library for direction and 
guidance in helping them assemble a collection of 
good short Koneer Stories, Camp-fire Tales, Indian 
Stories, etc. 

PLAY-ROOM AND GYMNASIUM 

In the presentation of the Thanksgiving Day 
observance, many Harvest Festival Folk Games 
suggestive are; “The Farmer in the Dell,” “Oats, 
Peas, Beans and Barley Grow,” “Mow, Mow the 
Oats,” and “The Jolly Miller,” are the most familiar 
of these. (See Newton’s “Graded Games and Rhyth¬ 
mic Exercises.”) 

For the younger children whose historic back¬ 
ground is not yet full enough to appreciate so com¬ 
prehensive a review of the customs of the race at 
this time-honored season, the simple representation 
of the plowing and planting of the farmer of to-day 
or of the primitive Indian methods will suffice to 
give some idea of the process of planting, growth 
and fruition. 

Representations of fields of grain and corn and 
their movements in the wind, the gathering in of 
grains, fruits, vegetables, and oats, suggest vigorous 
physical activities suitable to the season. 
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Note:—See outline “Rhythmic Activities Correlated 
with the Studies of the School Program,” and sug¬ 
gestions for materials for Harvest Festival Drill, 
Harvest Exercises in Song and Verse, for the Science 
Room, which are made below: 

MUSIC ROOM 

The Music teacher in her contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of this plan will make a selection of vari¬ 
ous songs, instrumental selections, which will have 
for its purpose, not so much the presentation of 
musical problems, as the making of intimate contact 
with the. child’s experience and interest, and will 
correlate with the study of the topics that are under 
discussion and treatment in other class work. 

These are suggestive: 

Our National Songs. 

Other patriotic songs. 

Patriotic orchestra selections. 

Patriotic piano selections. 

The Victrola. 

The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. (Ho¬ 
mans.) William Sterling Batis 35653. 

(A word picture of an epoch in world his¬ 
tory. Enumerate things that were not 
there, yet note the hope expressed.) 
Note:—See Music as a means of interpretation of 
the other arts and branches of study. 

LITERATURE ROOM 

See suggestive outlines under “Correlation of 
Literature, (Oleography, History, Art and Nature 
Study,” giving full explanation of teaching Indian 
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life and Colonial life. Much of the material worked 
out in connection with the teaching of “The Song of 
Hiawatha,” the teaching of the story of Pocahontas 
in the intermediate grades, the teaching of Miles 
Standish, together with the little Historical Plays 
and the Colonial Plays which can be secured from 
all dealers in Educational supplies, will furnish the 
contributions for dramatization in the Auditorium, 
by the teacher and pupil of the literature depart¬ 
ment. 


SCIENCE ROOM 

The science room in their study of the courses 
in Home Geography, in the third year, and in the 
1st and 2nd Nature Study work, will at this time be 
able to present some beautiful exercises, such as 
those presented in this collection of suggestions; for 
example;—“The Song and Verse Playette, Harvest 
Bounties,” “The Harvest Festival Drill,” with simple 
costumes, and the Thanksgiving exercise, “The First 
Thanksgiving.” 

A loaf of bread or a corn cake may be traced, 
step by step, back to the yellow kernel dropped into 
the ground. “The Story of the Johnny Cake,” in 
Poulsson’s “In the Child World,” gives a good out¬ 
line to follow from which to draw the successive 
activities. The squirrel or the ant offers the best 
illustration of the preparation for winter among the 
animals. For example, “The Ant and the Grass¬ 
hopper.” 


THE AUDITORIUM 

The teacher of the Auditorium in the course 
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of the instruction, previous to Thanksgiving, will 
have made all the groups familiar with the signifi¬ 
cance of festivals, following in general, the sugges¬ 
tions offered in the first few paragraphs stated at 
the beginning of this project. 

The burden of this department’s work in con¬ 
nection with the final presentation of the program 
will be the rehearsals, drilling and perfecting the 
original playette, the dramatization of Miles Stand- 
ish worked out in the Literature Room, the drama¬ 
tizations of the intermediate and lower grades from 
that source, any contributions in the way of indivi¬ 
dual recitations, short compositions, musical solos; 
keeping in touch with the progress that is being 
made in the work of the Home Room such as the 
activities of preparing the playette, “Thankful 
Hearts,” co-operating with the Principal who has 
throughout the planning, development, and progres¬ 
sion of this project, kept in close touch through his 
supervision. 

Finally, the Principal, the Auditorium teacher, 
the Home Room teacher, the teachers of all the 
special department activities, together with the pu¬ 
pils of all the groups, cannot help but have a feeling 
of responsibility for giving their finest co-operation 
in bringing to its completion a program for Thanks¬ 
giving Day observance, that will be a reflection of 
their appreciation of the five aims stated at the be¬ 
ginning of this project’s description and of the way 
they, as American citizens, observe in the Schools 
the National Holiday of the greatest Nation on 
earth. 
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Gymnasium—McEbright School (Akron, O.)...Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Health, Nutrition, Grace. 

Rhythmic Plays and Games. 










Note:— 

No mention was made in the development of 
this project of the use of lantern, slides, and motion 
pictures. The Auditorium teacher in this connec¬ 
tion will necessarily be guided by the equipment in 
this sort of thing that is at hand in the building, and 
the plan for the final presentation of the program, 
as to whether it shall be given in parts during the 
successive periods as they come on the daily pro¬ 
gram, or given before the entire school as they as¬ 
semble in the Auditorium. 

Before continuing with the presentation of the 
other type of programs for Christmas, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and May Day, mention should be made of 
the list of Special Days of which the Auditorium will 
have to prepare work for. Principal among these 
are: 

Labor Day Memorial Day 

Columbus Day Hallowe’en 

Riley Day McKinley’s Birthday 

Armistice Day Valentine Day 

Longfellow’s Birthday Easter 
Mother’s Day Arbor Day 

Patriots’ Day Other Festive Days 

*Teachers of the Work-Study-Play School will find all 
the above material in ‘'Plays and Games” for Indoors and 
Out, by Belle Ragnar Parsons, The A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises for Primary 
Schools, by Marion B. Newton, by The A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 

Of all festivals in which children are most in¬ 
terested is Christmas. A day for the giving of lov¬ 
ing gifts set apart to commemorate the 'bestowal 
of God’s best gift on the world; it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to suggest the materials and sources of ma¬ 
terials that can be drawn upon. The beautiful story 
of the Christ Child, the music, the art, literature, 
poetry is unlimited in their possibilities. 

The customs of different nations in the cele¬ 
bration of Christmas offer a rich source of material 
from which to draw activities. In this way, the 
work may be made to correlate with the geography, 
history, or literature work of the school. Germany, 
Scandinavia, Holland and England are especially 
rich in Christmas lore and traditions. 

A few of the ideas and customs, most loved by 
children and still fundamental, are as follows: 

The Yule Log (associated with hiul, ‘‘wheel of 
the year”),—^the hauling and burning of the log, 
with much merrymaking. 

The Christmas Greens—evergreen, mistletoe 
and holly, typifying life and prosperity. 

The Christmas Tree and Candles—signifying 
Life and Light come to the world. 

The Giving of Gifts—to signify hospitality and 
goodwill toward men. 
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Kindergarten—Frank H. Mason School (Akron, 0.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Teachers' College Observation School. 

Christmas. 

Joy and Gladness. 
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Suininer School Gardens—^F'orest Hill School (Akron, O.) 

Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Where is found a spirit of love for children and nature. 
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Inter-School Orchestra—(Akron, O.)...Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

Of which the City and their Schools are justly proud. 

Joy to the World. 









St. Nicholas—^patron saint of boys and girls, 
distributor of gifts. 


Suggestions 

The Auditorium teacher, the teachers of the 
other departments, and the Principal will find sug¬ 
gestive help in the plan and procedure given under 
the Thanksgiving Day observance plan just de¬ 
scribed. 


The Art Room 

These Masterpieces in Classic Pictures may be 
studied. 

1st Grade—Botticelli—^Madonna and Child. 

Raphael—Madonna of the Chair. 

2nd Grade—Angelico—^The Annunciation. 

Murillo—^Virgin and Infant Jesus. 

Botticelli—^Madonna, Jesus and St. 

John. 

3rd and 4th Grade— 

Raphael—^Madonna del Granduca. 

Perugino i— Virgin in Adoration 
(Detail.) 

In studying these pictures just listed the Art 
teacher will find good help from these sources. 

Picture Study, A Manual for Teachers, with 
text by Frank H. Collins. 

Picture Talks for Children, by Maude I. G. 
Oliver, Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., 415 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Other Christmas Pictures: 

Correggio—^The Holy Night. 

Muller—Nativity. 
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LeRolle—Arrival of the Shepherds. 

Myrillo—Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Munier—Infant Jesus. 

Hoffman—^The Nativity. 

Music Room and Art Room 

The Carol. 

The carol is similar to the ballad in historic de¬ 
velopment. The work comes from the French “car- 
ole,” meaning a peculiar kind of dance in a ring. In 
the fourteenth century we find the word used some¬ 
times to mean “dance,” sometimes “song.” As now 
used, a carol is a popular song appropriate to some 
special occasion or time of the year. Hence Christ¬ 
mas carols are songs or ballads to be used during the 
Christmas season. They are of two kinds, those of 
mirth and feasting, and those telling of Christ’s na¬ 
tivity. The earliest recorded English carols were 
sung in the thirteenth century. The Christmas cus¬ 
tom is grafted onto that of the heathen “yule-tide,” 
a great national holiday-time. Some Christmas 
Hymns and Carols are: 

The Angels and the Shepherds. 

We Three Kings of Orient Are. 

Silent Night. 

Adeste Fideles. 

Joy to the World. 

A Joyful Christmas Song. 

While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night. 

The Vietrola. 

Christmas No. 1. 
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Around the Christmas Tree (Old Swedish Polk 
Song)—17869. 

Christmas Hymns (Played on the Harp.)— 
1838'9. 

There is perhaps no more appropriate instru¬ 
ment for a group of Christmas hymns than the harp. 
It is the instrument which has long been associated 
with angelic choirs, and is indeed unexcelled in its 
own peculiar ethereal lightness of tone. The num¬ 
bers included in Lapitono’s selection are richly em¬ 
broidered with glittering “arpeggi”; that is to say, 
the chords instead of being played in solid blocks, 
are spread out rapidly, a note at a time. This ef¬ 
fect is especially fine in the last number. The 
hymns included are “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night,” “It Came Upon the Mid¬ 
night Clear,” “Silent Night” and “Adeste Fideles” 
(“0, Come All Ye Faithful.”) 

Christmas No. 2. 

Merry, Merry Christmas (Gaymor)—17869. 

Christmas Hymns and Carols Nos. 1 and 2.— 
35712. 

These may be secured from The Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 

NOTE: The teacher of Art should in her teach¬ 
ing of the lessons for Art appreciation in these Clas¬ 
sic Picture Studies, use these Yictrola Eecords just 
mentioned in connection with the work of the Music 
Room, as a means of interpreting the Artist’s Paint¬ 
ing. 

She may also in planning the Art work, in cut¬ 
ting and construction, find these suggestions very 
helpful. 
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Preparation for the Christmas Festival Ob¬ 
servance suggests the making of toys and all sorts 
of things suitable for gifts. If the work centers 
around the Christmas tree, it offers opportunity for 
co-operation in making trimming, such as paper 
chains, pop-corn strings, etc., as well as individual 
gifts. If a tree is not obtainable, a box may be 
dressed up in imitation of Santa’s sleigh drawn by 
cardboard reindeer. Whatever else is done in honor 
of the visits of St. Nicholas, the spirit of giving 
should be cultivated by making gifts to some 
younger or less fortunate groups. Picture books 
may be made for sick children, doll furniture and 
other toys for the orphans’ home or some family of 
unfortunates. A sack might arrive a week or two 
before Christmas accompanied by a telegram from 
Santa requesting contributions to help him out 
in some specific way and stating that it would be 
called for at a certain time. When a “real Santa” 
calls for the sack, he may leave in its place another 
containing some unexpected treat for the children 
themselves. The gifts which the children con¬ 
tribute should be of their own making, that they 
may have a full sense of real giving and not merely 
the pleasure of delivering the parcels mother has 
provided. 

Some of the decorations which the children can 
make for the tree which will be placed on the stage, 
in the Auditorium, for the presentation of the 
Christmas program are: 

(a) Stars. Narrow strips of silver or gold 
paper, pasted together at the center and fastened to 
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the tree with florist’s wire. (The youngest child 
can contribute these to the tree.) 

(b) Rosettes. Paste or pin two long narrow 
strips of paper, one of pink and one of gold, over 
each other at right angles. Fold them over each 
other alternately, and continue the process as long 
as the paper lasts. The result will be a pair of 
stairs, or what is sometimes called an accordion. 
Fasten the two ends of the “stairs” together. 

(c) Flower Chains. Cut a strip of green tissue 
paper one inch wide. Twist this between thumb and 
finger to make a long stem. Cut circles of tissue 
paper, four inches in diameter, of any desired color. 
Punch a hole in the center. Thread these upon the 
stem about four inches apart. Pinch them closely 
to the stem just at the center. These make much 
daintier chains than the interlocking rings, al¬ 
though the latter are pretty on the Christmas tree 
if made of white tissue paper or of very narrow gold 
or silver strips. 

Cornucopias and baskets, if decorated with tiny 
stars and lined with a contrasting color, make pretty 
decorations for a tree. 

Literature and Library Room 
Suggestions. 

Christmas Poems. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

A Christmas Story by Louise De La Ramee. 

Christmas Carol. 

The Christmas season is the time of all others 
when this most delightful of all Dickens’ short sto¬ 
ries ought to be read in school. There is scarcely any- 
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thing in literature that will arouse in young or old 
the true Christmas spirit so quickly as this story, 
and for that reason, if for no other, it should be 
read in every grammar school some time during the 
course. Children of these grades, however, will en¬ 
counter some difficulties in reading such a story, 
owing to their general lack of acquaintance with the 
author and certain peculiarly English allusions and 
phrases. For this reason this edition of the story 
has been prepared which fully meets these ob¬ 
stacles. It contains an introduction that will, in a 
short space, give the student an excellent conception 
of Dickens’ life and work as an author, and the text 
has been carefully annotated. (Educational Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Chicago, Ill.) 

The Cricket on the Hearth. 

The Story of the Christ Child. 

The New Year’s Gifts — Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. 

Ready to Use Helps. 

Christmas Secrets—A Playette in three acts. 
The Little Fir Tree, The Story of the Christ-Child, 
for Primary Grade. Selected Children and Entire 
School. 

(a) Directions, (b) Opening March, (c) Rec¬ 
itations and Singing. Carol and Bethlehem Town. 
Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

On the Eve of Christmas (Intermediate Grade) 
(a) Directions, (b) Christmas Fairies and Brown¬ 
ies. (c) Christmas Lullaby, Crimson Holly, Christ¬ 
mas Secrets, (d) How We Caught Santa. Educa¬ 
tional Publishing Co., Chicago, HI, 
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Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland. (Intermediate 
Grade. Christmas Drama) (a) Characters and 
Costumes, (b) Scene I. (e) Scene II. (d) Scene III. 

Christmastide—an Operetta—^For the Little 
Ones. Words by Alice E. Allen. Music by Charles 
E. Boyd. Educational Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Cantata Kriss Kringle and His Crew; very 
excellent for Intermediate and upper Grammar 
Grades—By David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. 

Play Room 

Attractive rhythmic exercises, with music, may 
be given. 

The Christmas Tree. 

Getting the tree. 

Trimming the tree. 

Dancing around the tree. 

The Christmas Wreath Dance—See Hofer’s 
“Children’s Singing Games.” 

The Christmas Bells. 

Ringing the church bells. 

Ringing sleigh bells. 

Santa Claus and His Reindeer. 

The reindeer. 

Santa Claus. 

The presentation of Christmas toys. 

NOTE: See Plays and Games for Indoors and 
Out—By Belle Ragnar Parsons. The A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Home Room 

Oral and written expression in English may be 
carried out in the Home Room and also the Home 
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Room teacher may give valuable help in directing 
the memorization of the parts assigned in connection 
with the Cantata, Operetta and Ready to Use Exer¬ 
cises. 


The Auditorium 

The Auditorium teacher will have for his part 
pretty largely the same part as that suggested in the 
working out, drilling, rehearsing and perfecting the 
various features of the program for presentation on 
the day of the Christmas observance. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


LINCOLN'S BIRTHDAY. 

A Special Day Observance Project—The Birthday of 
One of Our Greatest Americans— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Aim. 

The presentation of Our National Patriotic 
Ideal. 


General Suggestions 

For several days previous to the Observance of 
Lincoln’s birthday the teachers of the various de¬ 
partments of the school, together with the Home 
Room teacher and the Principal, should work out 
jointly a series of lessons thru which the National 
Patriotic Ideal will find expression thru a study of 
the life of one of our nation’s greatest men. 

Literature and Library 

In preparation for this work by the teacher of 
Literature and Library, parts of Schurz’s Essay, 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” should be studied. The Gettys¬ 
burg Speech studied and memorized. The Perfect 
Tribute read for an appreciation of Lincoln, Bio¬ 
graphical sketches of Lincoln’s life should be made; 
his childhoody his early ambitions, characteristics 
that made him great, why the plain people loved 
Lincoln, some of Lincoln’s humorous stories, such 
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poems as “My Captain,” “Our Pilot,” may be 
studied. 

Home Room 

In the Home Room work in the study of Our 
Nation’s Heroes, and in the Eighth Grade History 
work, Lincoln’s part in meeting the crisis of our 
Nation, during the period of the slavery controversy 
and the Civil War, will furnish a theme for their 
study. “The Lincoln-Douglas Debates,” “Webster’s 
Liberty and Union,” Longfellow’s “The Ship of 
State,” are suggestive. 

A most helpful source of material for the Liter¬ 
ature and Home Room teacher will be found in the 
book, “Abraham Lincoln,” The First American, 
by D. D. Thompson. Cranston & Curts, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Hunt & Eaton, New York, N. Y. 

Quotation 

Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame; 

■ New birth of our new soil—^the first American. 

—Lowell. 


Science Room 

The grades in which the Lincoln Highway 
project, which is described in this manuscript, is 
being worked out should have some valuable contri¬ 
butions in the way of short compositions, or brief 
talks to be made without a manuscript, concerning 
the great memorial our Nation is establishing to 
our martyred President. 

With the primary pupils the work reflecting 



the lives of our great men should, of course, be sim¬ 
ple and of such a type that can be easily grasped by 
children. Some short stories, such as Lincoln and 
His Books, may be dramatized, also Lincoln and 
the Pig. A fourth grade boy will enjoy being the 
one on February 12th to wear a silk hat and tell a 
few of Lincoln’s funny stories. The sand table will 
afford an opportunity to portray Lincoln’s child¬ 
hood, the log house, the bearskins, the coonskin 
cap, the deerskin leggings, Lincoln reading by the 
light of the burning log, doing his work on a shovel 
with a piece of burnt wood, etc., will furnish ideas. 

Art Room 

See the last statement made under the sugges¬ 
tion to Science Room. 

Besides this type of work the teacher of the Art 
Room should have lessons for appreciation on St. 
Gaudens’ Statpe of Lincoln. This statue of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago. It 
was made by Augustus St. Gaudens, and is dated 
1887. It will be interesting to the pupils to know 
something of Augustus” St. Gaudens as a sculptor. 
It furnishes a good lesson in citizenship by showing 
St. Gaudens’ desire to make beautiful American 
cities. 

To do his part in the making beautiful of Amer¬ 
ican cities is the duty of every citizen. Each boy and 
girl who loves his country must prepare himself 
for it. 

Play Room 

The marching games practiced thruout the year 
may find their climax in the patriot birthday of Lin- 
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coin. Such drills as the Soldier Boy, Miniature 
Drills, the Marshall Band, the Drum Major, etc., are 
suggestive. 

The original patriotic exercises which have been 
suggested to be worked out by the Intermediate 
grades and the upper grammar grades will work in 
nicely for use at this time. This wiU consist of the 
salute to the Flag, the pledge, the American Creed, 
selected stanzas from patriotic poems, quotations 
from patriot orations, such as Webster’s, inter¬ 
spersed with singing of verses of patriotic music. 

The American’s Creed 

NOTE; Copies of the American’s Creed have 
been distributed by the Cuyahoga Portage Chapter, 
D. A. R., for memorization. 

I believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the peo¬ 
ple, whose just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sov¬ 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and human¬ 
ity, for which American patriots sacrificed then- 
lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies. 

Music Room 

Besides the patriotic music that will of neces¬ 
sity come in connection with this day’s observance, 
have a few songs of Lincoln’s time, such as Tenting 
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on the Old Camp Ground, Dixie, Marching Thru 
Georgia, Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground. 

Auditorium 

If this general plan or project is carried out 
the Auditorium teacher should not lack excellent 
material to draw upon for working out a good Lin¬ 
coln’s Birthday program. The results that will come 
about in a natural way thru the planning of the 
aforesaid work, together with a few individual reci¬ 
tations and exercises which all good primary teach¬ 
ers’ papers contain. There should be presented a 
program of such a character by the Auditorium 
teacher as to set forth the ideal that we, as teachers, 
hold as worthy to hold up to our children, the future 
American Citizens, as Our National Patriotic Ideal. 

THE SHIP OF STATE 

“Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of State! 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel. 

What workman wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sound and sudden shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis not the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale! 
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In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 

—From the Building of the Ship—^Longfellow. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY 

“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

^This is my own, my native land?’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

Prom wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power and pelf. 

The wretch concentered aU in self. 

Living shall forfeit fair renown. 

And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

—Scott. 

From “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


LIBERTY AND UNION 

“When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shin- 
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ing on the broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious union; on states dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched it may be, in fraternal blood. Let their 
last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and hon¬ 
ored thru the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original luster, not 
a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star ob¬ 
scured—^bearing for its motto, no such miserable in¬ 
terrogatory, as what is all this worth? Nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, Liberty first, and 
union afterwards—^but everywhere, spread all over 
in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, 
and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every American heart— 
Liberty and Union, now and forever, and insepar¬ 
able!” 

—^From Webster’s Oration, The States and the 
Constitution (1830.) 


GETTYSBURG 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent, a new nation con¬ 
ceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test¬ 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on 
a great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that 
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nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—^we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. 

The world will little note, nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi¬ 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last fuU measure of devotion that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not per¬ 
ish from the earth.—Abraham Lincoln. 

November 19,1863. 


TWO MEMORIALS 

In Washington stands a majestic monument 
rearing its marble crest 552 feet above the level of 
the Potomac, typifying in its serene and classic sim¬ 
plicity and massive grandeur the nature of the 
great American to whose memory it was erected. 

It is a marvelous memorial, the tallest single 
shaft in the world—a nation’s tribute to the father 
of his country. It took fifty years to build, and the 
rulers of the earth, the kings and potentates of 
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every corner of the world, contributed to the build¬ 
ing by sending one stone as a unit memorial to 
themselves and their countries — a stone which 
would forever form a part of the one great memorial 
to the man whose talents, whose virtues, whose 
achievements belonged not to one country, but to 
mankind. 

There are millions in America who live and die 
and never see the capital of the country. It is not 
even likely that one per cent of our vast population 
see the Washington monument every year. Of those 
who do, few stop to decipher the crumbling legends 
of the memorial stones. The monument stands alone 
in silent majesty—white, aloof, distant, signifi¬ 
cant—^Washington, the aristocrat! 

In 1913 another memorial was proposed, this 
time to the man who had seen the nation thru the 
travail of the civil war, a man to whom the country 
owed a debt of gratitude of no less magnitude than 
that one Washington. A road was proposed, a vast 
conception—a road as long as the nation’s breadth, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 3,000 
miles of perfect, beautiful, hard-surfaced highway 
for the use of all the people. A memorial road over 
which the commerce of the nation might move, 
which would enter and affect the daily lives of some 
sixty millions of our population. A perfect road as 
free and open as the air, tracing from coast to 
coast in a new and firmer union of brotherhood and 
commerce—^the Lincoln Highway. 

Ten years have passed. Now the project is well 
under way. A memorial is being erected to Lin¬ 
coln—a tribute as typical of the man, the commoner. 
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as the white and majestic marble of the Washing¬ 
ton monument is of our first President. The Lincoln 
Highway—^the vision of a few in 1913—has become 
a great recognized national utility, vital with the 
life of commerce and travel in 1926. 

No princes aid in the erection of this great ex¬ 
pression of the nation’s homage, no sovereigns will 
perpetuate their names and deeds thru this memo¬ 
rial; it is being built “by the people, of the people and 
for the people” of the United States, a memorial work 
which will be known and used by the children of our 
children’s children, thru the ages to come, when to¬ 
day’s monuments of stone and marble shall have 
crumbled into dust and vanished from the face of 
the earth. 

Who can vision this memorial when fifty years 
shall have been devoted to its perfection? 

Courtesy of the Lincoln Highway Association, Detroit, 

Michigan. 

A TRIBUTE TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Extract From Carl Schurz’s Essay 
Abraham Lincoln 

To the younger generation Abraham Lincoln 
has already become a half-mythical figure, which, 
in the haze of historic distance, grows to more and 
more heroic proportions, but also loses in distinct¬ 
ness of outline and feature. This is indeed the com¬ 
mon lot of popular heroes; but the Lincoln legend 
will be more than ordinarily apt to become fanciful, 
as his individuality, assembling seemingly incongru¬ 
ous qualities and forces in a character at the same 
time grand and most lovable, was so unique, and his 
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career so abounding in startling contrasts. As the 
state of society in which Lincoln grew up passes 
away, the world will read with increasing wonder of 
the man who, not only of the humblest origin, but 
remaining the simplest and most unpretending of 
citizens, was raised to a position of power unprec¬ 
edented in our history; who was the gentlest and 
most peace-loving of mortals, unable to see any 
creature suffer without a pang in his own breast, 
and suddenly found himself called to conduct the 
greatest and bloodiest of our wars; who wielded the 
power of government when stern resolutions and re¬ 
lentless force were the order of the day, and then 
won and ruled the popular mind and heart by the 
tender sympathies of his nature; who was a cau¬ 
tious conservative by temperament and mental 
habit, and led the most sudden and sweeping social 
revolution of our time; who, preserving his homely 
speech and rustic manner even in the most con¬ 
spicuous position of that period, drew upon himself 
the scoffs of polite society, and then thrilled the 
souls of mankind with utterances of wonderful 
beauty and grandeur; who, in his heart the best 
friend of the defeated South, was murdered because 
a crazy fanatic took him for its most cruel enemy; 
who, while in power, was beyond measure lampooned 
and maligned by sectional passion and an excited 
party spirit, and around whose bier friend and foe 
gathered to praise him—^which they have since 
never ceased to do—^as one of the greatest of Amer¬ 
icans and the best of men. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE MAY DAY FESTIVAL 

Festivals arose thru the necessity which man 
felt of reinforcing his own ideas in regard to cer¬ 
tain events with the accumulated ideas of many 
companions. At these happy times the children 
should feel the interest of the whole community; 
the celebration should include more than the home 
circle. 

The May Day program makes a very suitable 
one to have on Parents’ Day. Its celebration sug¬ 
gests folk dances on the green, May-pole dancing 
and general merry-making. May Day is a time for 
the children to rejoice at the bright sunshine and 
many colored flowers. Many of the bird songs, na¬ 
ture songs, rhythmic games, singing games learned 
in the music room and play room may be brought 
into use on this occasion. An original May Day 
pageant may be worked out by the pupils in the 
upper grades. 

A beautifully worked out outdoor play for the 
first grade—“The Bluebird’s Concert,” by Grace 
Evelyn Starks, is suggestive of what would be most 
appropriate to use on this occasion. * 

A Synopsis 
Bluebird’s Concert 

One spring, Bluebird, who had returned from 
his winter’s visit South somewhat earlier than 
usual, made up his mind to give a concert in honor 
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Auditorium—Leggett School (Akron, O.).-.Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 

The Flag in Birdland. 

Parents^ Day. 
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Tree Dance of the Elves—Henry School (Akron, O.) Courtesy of Supt. Carroll R. Reed 
Demonstration for the County Fair, September. 

Summer Play Grounds Organized Play. 






of Princess Spring—^He decided to invite all the 
birds, the fairies and all the little wood people. 

Accordingly, he had Mr. Woodpecker, who is so 
handy with his hammer, post the following notice 
on the tallest elm in the woods: 

Bluebird’s Concert 
Will Be Held In These Woods 
• Tomorrow Morning 
At Six 

To Welcome Princess Spring 
Come One! Come All! 


DRAMATIZATION 


Characters 


Bluebird 

Robin 

Woodpecker 
Whip-poor-will 
Robert of Lincoln 
Princess Spring 
Queen of the Fairies 


Butterflies 

Pussy Willow 

Violet 

Clovers 

Buttercups 

Pansies 

Daisies 


(The playette should, if possible, be given out 
of doors. Bird costumes may be purchased or may 
be made from canton flannel at home. Princess 
Spring should be a light-haired little girl dressed in 
white, carrying a golden wand and crowned with 
gold. The Butterflies should be dressed in flowing 
robes of cheesecloth with sleeves to represent wings. 
The costuming will be found to aid largely in the 
beauty of the production. Preceding it a game 
demonstration may be given and at its conclusion 
the May-pole dance.) (See Primary Education for 
the Play.) 
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THE MAY-POLE 

To a pole six, seven or eight feet in height and 
not too heavy, fasten a small cart wheel so that it 
will revolve. Bind the rim of this wheel with cloth 
and tie to it the same number of ribbons as there 
are to be dancers. These ribbons are made of strips 
of paper cambric one inch and a half wide. Half of 
the number should be one color, and the other half 
another color, colors alternating ’round the wheel. 
White and green is a pretty combination for the 
spring. Bind the pole with flowers or with greens 
and interlace the wheel with flowers. "White lilacs 
give a very pretty effect. 

In the kindergarten the pole is carried to its 
place and steadied there during the dance by the 
teacher. With the older children, one of the larger 
boys may carry it, and two children steady it dur¬ 
ing the dance. 

Song-plays, folk dances and community singing 
might complete the May-Day exercises. 


*Note: Teachers of the Work-Study-Play School will 
find most excellent material in copies of the Primary Educa¬ 
tion which have been published during the past 8 or 10 years 
as well as in the current issues of this Teachers’ paper. The 
Primary Education Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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APPENDIX A 


HELPS FOR THE LIBRARY TEACHER. 

Bibliography of Children’s Reading. 

The following is a list of books suitable for 
children's reading in first three grades. The books 
are chosen with a view to promoting ability and joy 
in reading. The variety makes possible an appeal to 
individual tastes. 

First Grade. 

Much of the material suggested for the first 
grade reading table is beyond the child's power to 
read alone, but it is assumed that the teacher or an 
older reader will read much to small groups of chil¬ 
dren, encouraging them to look on as she reads. 
Therefore, the type and the arrangement of the 
printed material on the page have been considered 
as well as the material itself, in order to promote 
learning to read as children learn to read at home. 
Many children learn to read at home entirely by this 
means. As they become familiar with books which 
are read to them they will read them by themselves 
and thus add to their vocabulary. 

1. Caldwcott Picture Books. 

Usually with single line in striking type 
under picture. 

Hey Diddle Diddle 
Ride a Cock Horse 
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Sing a Song of Six Pence 
House That Jack Built 
The Milk Maid 
The Mad Dog 
Queen of Hearts 
Baby Bunting 

Single paper-bound copies of above are 25c. 
Children’s Books Store, 641 Fine Arts Bldg., Chi¬ 
cago; Frederick Monroe Co., Publishers, N. Y. City; 
Land & Taylor’s, New York City. 

2. Leslie Brank’s Books. 

Very good for teacher’s reading to chil¬ 
dren. Clean, large type. 

Oranges and Lemons (Nursery rhymes) 
Golden Goose Book 
The Three Bears 
Tom Thumb 
The Three Pigs 
Johnny Crow’s Party 
Johnny Crow’s Garden 
Book stores and publishers above. 

3. Kate Greenaway Books. 

Marigold Garden 
Under My Window 
Mother Goose 

Book stores and publishers above. 

4. The Tale of Peter Rabbit—Beatrix Potter. 
Very little printed material on a page. Excellent for 
teacher’s reading as child can easily follow. The 
series of which Peter Rabbit is by far the best con¬ 
tains: 

The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher. 

The Tailor of Glancester 
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The Tail of Mr. Ted 

The Tail of Squire Nutkin, etc. 

Publishers as above—also Saalfield Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

5. Old Nursery Rhymes—^H. Willebeck Le 

Mair. 

Small books—^rather small print, but one 
rhyme only on a page opposite appropriate 
illustrations. 

Mother’s Little Rhyme Book 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book 
Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book 

Davis McKay Publishers, 604-608 Washington 
Square, Philadelphia; Brentano’s Book Store, 5th 
Ave., New York City. Sets of cards with same 
rhymes and illustrations can be obtained at Bren¬ 
tano’s Book Store. 

6. Mother Goose Books. 

All of the following have large type with one 
or very few rhymes on a page. Large books, illus¬ 
trated. 

The Volland Mother Goose—^P. F. Volland 
& Co., Chicago. 

Favorite Nursery Rhymes (Ethel Frank¬ 
lin Betts, illustrator.) Fred’k A. Stokes 
Co., N. Y. 

The Real M. Goose (Blanches Dislin Wright, 
illustrator). Rand, McNally & Co., Pub., 
Chicago. 

A good collection of Mother Goose is made by 
Chas. Welch—^It is a small book and there are sev¬ 
eral rhymes on a page, but good for children to own 
later. D. C. Heath Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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7. Little Black Sambo (Helen Bannerman). 
Splendid modern tale, well arranged for little child’s 
reading. Frederick A. Stokes Publishing Co., New 
York. 

8. Cecil Alden’s Painting Books. 

The Farm Yard. 

Labeled pictures with duplicate for color¬ 
ing. 

9. The Cock, The House and the Little Red 

Hen. (Le fere). 

Very little of story given on a page with de¬ 
lightful illustrations opposite. McClurg, Chicago. 

10. ’Twas the Night Before Xmas (J. N. 
Smith, illustrator), or any good edition with large 
print. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

11. Animal Pets and Farmyard Pictures (Size 
10x12), Ernest Nister. Short single lines under 
each picture. Dutton & Co., New York. 

12. Arabelle and Araminte Stories (Gertrude 
Smith). 

A very simple account of the daily lives of two 
little girl twins, containing much natural repetition. 
Small, Maryrand & Co., Boston. 

13. Picture Books—^illustrating various inter¬ 
esting industries and places by E. Boyd Smith. 
Reading material beyond first grade ability, but 
sentences under pictures can be read by them. 

The Farm Book, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Railroad Book, Fred A. Stokes & Co. 

The Seashore Book, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

The Story of Noah’s Ark, Houghton, Mif¬ 
flin & Co. 
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The Chicken World, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

The Circus, F. A. Stokes & Co. 

14. Child’s Garden of Verses. School edition 
published by Rand, McNally & Co., has good type for 
children’s own reading. 

15. Stamp Craft Books. 

Those containing Mother Goose rhymes in good 
type. Those containing stories (which are the folk 
tales) are in rather poor type. United Arts Publish¬ 
ing Co., Chicago. Stamps illustrating to be put in by 
child. 

16. Poems which children haye had during 
year ought to be written (and hectographed) or 
printed for children and put in book form so that 
they may be read and re-read by them. 

17. Cecil Aldin’s Printing Books. 

The Farmyard 

Labeled pictures with duplicate for color¬ 
ing, E. P. Dutton Co., N. Y. 

Second Grade. 

Children of second grade will enjoy reading 
books which have been read to them in first. First 
grade list may be consulted for second grade read¬ 
ing table. 

1. Russian Picture Tales (By Valery Carrick.) 

Picture Tales from the Russian. 

More Russian Picture Tales. 

Still More Russian Picture Tales. 

Delightful short tales—easy vocabulary, 
many humors, animal tales. 
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Longman, Careen & Co., Small or Blackwill 
Pub. Co., inexpensive. 

2. Bow wow and Mew mew (Georgiana Craik.) 

3. The Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) 
Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 

Frederick Warne Pub. Co. 

4. In Field and Pasture—^Maud B. Dutton, 

McClurg’s Book Store. 

5. A Book of Cheerful Cats — Joseph G. 

Francis. 

6. Around the World (Linn & Carroll.) 

A geographical series describing ways in which 
various peoples live, in an interesting, simple style. 
Book 1, Silver, Burdette & Co. 

7. Eskimo Stories—(Mary Smith) 

Good descriptions of polar animals. Band, 
McNally & Co. 

8. First and Second Fairy Readers (Baldwin), 

American Book Co. 

9. The Racketty Paeketty House and Spring 

Cleaning (Frances Hodgson Burnett), 
Century Co. 

10. Weavers and Other Workers (Jennie Hall), 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

11. Dutch Twins (Lucy Fitch Perkins), 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

12. Heart of Oak First Reader, D. C. Heath 

& Co. 

13. Six Nursery Classics (O’Shea). Small, in¬ 

expensive. 

14. Peter & Polly Series (Rose Lucia.) 

15. Little Folks Magazine. 

16. Boys and Girls and Honey Bee—Transla- 
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tions from the French Originals, by An- 
atole France. Illustrated by Boutit De 
Monrel. Colors full page. Illustrations, 
McMillan Pub. Co, 

17. Menanee, the Indian Boy. 

18'. Three Blind Mice (John Irving) Frederick 
Warne Pub. Co. Small, inexpensive. 

19. Graded Poetry—First and Second years 

(Alexander-Blake.) Charles E. Merrill 
Co., N. Y. 

20. Fishing and Hunting (Sara M. Mott) 

American Book Co. 

21. These books are similar in makeup to the 

Peter Rabbit. 

(Ought not to use too many of this type) 
Baby Zebra and Monkey Wily Face are 
two of the set. Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

22. The' Cat’s Tea Party (L. C. Foueher) Con¬ 

tains Over in the Meadow, The Mouse 
and the Cake, The Cat’s Tea Party in 
rhyme. Moffot, Yard & Co., N. Y. 

28. Fables from Of Our and That’s Why 
Stories, (Catherine Bryce) Newson & 
Co., N. Y. 

24. The Story Lady’s Old English Tales. 
(Georgene Faulkner.) 

Daughaday & Co., Contains in good type. 
The Gingerbread Boy, 

The Three Little Pigs, Chicken Little, 
The Three Bears, The Little Red Hen, 
The Old Woman and Her Pig, The Little 
Red Hen and the Fox. 
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25. Fox Indian Primer, American Book Co. 

26. Bird Book and other science books (Neltje 

Blancheon.) 

Third Grade. 

1. East O’ the Sun and West O’ the Moon. 

(Mrs. Gudrun Thorns Thomsen.) 

One of the very few collections of fairy tales 
which can be put into the child’s hands. By this 
time the children will have heard about all of these 
stories. They will now enjoy reading every one of 
them themselves. 

2. Peterson Publishing Co., The Birch and the 

Star (By the same author.) Children 
will enjoy reading these after they have 
been told how to read them. 

3. The Jungle Book—^Kipling. To be read by 

children after stories have been present¬ 
ed by teacher. These are stories which 
children read over and over again if well 
presented first. May be too beyond ap¬ 
preciation of an immature third grade. 

4. The Little Lame Prince — Dinah Mulock 

Craik, Harper Publishing Co. 

5. Adventures of a Brownie (Same Author) 

Harper Publishing Co. 

6. Heide—(Spyrie.) 

Introduction and setting given by teach¬ 
er. After children are well introduced 
into story they enjoy finishing it them¬ 
selves. 

7. Moni, The Goat Boy (Same author.) 

8. Viking Tales (Jennie Hall.) 
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Setting to be given by teacher. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

9. Corlette in France. 

Marts in Holland. 

Boris in Russia, etc. 

These are for more mature children. 
Children may be especially interested 
in them now because of their interest in 
people and children of other lands. Lit¬ 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 

10. Peter Pan (J. M. Barrie) Illustrated by 

Arthur Rackham. 

11. Fifty Famous Stories; Thirty More Stories, 

(Baldwin) American Book Co. 

12. Friends in Feathers and Furs (J. Johnonot) 

American Book Co., or D. Appleton & Co. 

13. Four-Footed Friends (Smith) Ginn & Co. 

14. Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 

16. Bird Book and Other Science Books (Neltje 
Blanchen) Large book with full page, ex¬ 
cellent bird pictures and good descrip¬ 
tions. 

16. The Princess and the Goblin (Geo. McDon¬ 

ald) For more mature children who en¬ 
joy long story. 

17. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (Lewis 

Carrol) Fenniel Illustrations—^Any edi¬ 
tion with good type. 

18. Stories of Primitive Man Series (ELatharine 

Dopp.) A series of Readers. Early Cave- 
Men, Later Cave-Men, Early Sea People, 
Rand, McNally & Co. 



19. The Story Home (Kate Douglas Wiggin.) 

A collection of realistic stories. 

20. Pinocchio (Collodi.) A charming, rather 

short story of a wooden marionette. 

21. Jishib (Albert Ernest Jenks.) Short, charm¬ 

ingly told story of Indian Life. Atkin¬ 
son. Mentzer, Gramer & Co. 

22. Ladrix, the Little Lake Dweller, Appleton 

Pub. Co. 

23. Stories of American Discoveries for Little 

American (Rose Lucia.) American Book 
Co. 

24. Snow Baby, Children of the Arctic, Snow- 

land Folk (Peary) Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., N. Y. 

25. Something To Do (Child’s Magazine.) 

26. Industries of Today, Triumphs of Science, 

Youth’s Companion Series. Books telling 
how various things which we use are 
made or procured are interesting and 
valuable for children of this age, whose 
curiosity about many things is keen. 
Ginn & Co. 

27. Makers of Many Things (Eva March Top- 

pan) similar to above series. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

28. Boy’s Book of Famous Warships. (William 

0. Stevens.) Enjoyed by keen, mature 
third-grade boys. Robert McBride & Co. 

N. Y. 

29. Old Indian Legends (Zitkala Za.) These are 

real Indian Legends, delightfully told. 
Ginn & Co. 
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Animal Tales. 

30. Cozy Corner Series—Return to the Trails, 

Lord of the Air, Chas. G. D. Roberts. 
Both are small books in excellent type. 
The former are interesting tales of the 
adventures of a bear, the latter of an 
eagle. Dramatic. Page Pub., Boston. 

31. Children of the Wild (Chas. G. D. Roberts.) 

For mature children. McMillan & Co. 

32. Wilderness Babies (Julia Augusta 

Schwartz.) Little, Brown & Co. 

33. Among the Farm-Yard People, Among the 

Meadow People, Clare D. Pierson. Short, 
interesting, easily read tales of familiar 
animals. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

34. Letters From a Cat (Helen Hunt) Little, 

Brown & Co. 

35. Other Books of Around the World Series 

mentioned for second grade. 

36. Robinson Crusoe. There is no edition of De 

Foe’s Robinson with type which children 
ought to use. They may, however, enjoy 
and read between the lines of Baldwin’s 
or some other edition after hearing the 
original. 

37. The same is true of adapted editions of Gul¬ 

liver’s Frank. 

88. Printed poems children have had during 
year and Alexander-Blake Grades Clas¬ 
sics—3rd and 4th years. 
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APPENDIX B 


HELPS FOR THE LITERATURE TEACHER IN 
HER SELECTION OF MATERIAL—BOOKS 
OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN. 

I. 1. Mother Goose’s Melodies. W. A. Wheeler, 

Houghton, Mifflin. Good full collection, 
but poor illustration. 

2. Mother Goose. Ulus. Kate Greenaway. 
F. Warner. 

II. Other good nonsense verse. 

1. Lear’s Nonsense Verse. (For children.) 

2. Pinafore Palace. 

3. Nonsense Anthology. (Carolyn Wells.) 

4. Good single nonsense—Rhymes may be 

found in Five Minute Stories by Laura 
Richards. 

III. Examples of choice verse from standard 

authors appropriate for young children. 
Pippa Passes—^Browning. 

Answer to a Child’s Question—Coleridge. 
Written in March—^Wordsworth. 

A Winter Song—Shakespeare. 

The Mountain and the Squirrel—Emerson. 
We Thank Thee—Emerson. 

Good Night—^Victor Hugo. 

What Does Little Birdie Say?—^Tennyson. 
Where Did You Come From, Baby Dear?— 
Geo. McDonald. 

Little White Lily—Geo. McDonald. 
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What the Winds Bring—^Edmund C. Sted- 
man. 

The Singer—Edmund C. Stedman. 

Robert of Lincoln—^W. C. Bryant. 

Sweet and Low—Tennyson, 

The Bee and the Flower—^Tennyson. 

Eugene Field. 

A. Examples of poems about children but not 

in the spirit of childhood. 

Krinken. 

. Pitty-pat and Tippy-tot. 

Little Mistress Sans-Merci. 

Little Boy Blue. 

B. Examples of those on the child’s plane. 

The Duel. 

The Sugar Plum Tree. 

The Rock-a-by-baby. 

The Drum. 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A. Examples of rather subjective poems— 

written from the adult standpoint. 
Keepsake Mill. 

My Treasures. 

Good Night. 

My Kingdom. 

B. Especially suitable for memorization. 

A Thought. 

Whole Duty of Children. 

Rain. 

Singing. 

Foreign Children. 

The Wind. 
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Autumn Fires. 

IV. Books of Verse for Children. 

The Posy Ring—Wiggin & Smith. 

A Book of Verses for Children—E. V. Lucas. 
Published by Henry Holt. 

A Child’s Garden of Verse by R. L. Steven¬ 
son. Ulus, by Chas. Robinson. Published 
by Scribner. 

Sing-Song—Christinia Rossetti. 

Little-Folk Lyrics—Christinia Rossetti. Pub¬ 
lished by McMillan. 

Rhymes and Jingles. F. D. Sherman. Pub. 
by Houghton. 

V. Good School Collections. 

Graded Poetry, I, II, III. By M. M. Dodge 
and Alexander & Blake. 

Land of Song, Books I, II. By K. Shute. Pub. 
by Silver, Burdette & Co. 

VI. Method. 

Teaching Poetry in the Grades. M. M. Hali- 
burton. Pub. by Houghton Mifflin. 

Reading in the Elementary Schools. Briggs 
& Coffman. 

VII. Selected and Graded list of Folk and Fairy 
Tales. 

The Three Bears. The Three Pigs. 

Half Chick. Little Chick Tuppan. Intakes 
of Laughter. 

Drakesbill. In Firelight Stories. Bailey. 

The Gingerbread Man. Bryant Version. 

The Little Red Hen and the Fox. Bryant 
Version. 
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The Shoemaker and the Elves. Bryant Ver¬ 
sion. 

Cinderella. Persault Version. Blue Fairy 
Book. 

The Frog Prince. 

The Three Wishes. Bremen Town Musicians. 

Snow-White and Rose-Red. Diamonds and 
Toads. 

Sleeping Beauty. The House in the Woods. 

Little One-Eye, Little Two-Eyes, etc. Prince 
Cherry. 

Beauty and the Beast. Fillenure. Fairy 
Book. 

The Poor Little Turkey Girl. Cushing. Zuni 
Folk Tales. 

VIII. Good Collection of Folk and Fairy Tales. 

Blue Fairy Book—Andrew Long. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales—^Trans. by Mrs. Lucas. 

Jacobs’ English Fairy Tales. 

The Book of Folk Stories—^Horace Scudder. 

Old Deccan Days—Frere. 

The Fairy Ring—^Wiggin & Smith. 

Tales of Laughter—^Wiggin & Smith. 

Firelight Stories—Carolyn Bailey. 

IX. Miscellaneous Collections. 

How to Tell Stories to Children—S. C. 
Bryant. 

Stories to Tell to Children—S. C. Bryant. 

Children’s Book—H. E. Scudder. 

Heart of Oak Books, I, II, HI—Chas. E. Mor¬ 
ton. 

For the Children’s Hour—^Bailey & Lewis. 

A Kindergarten Story Book—Jane Hoxie. 
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The Story Hour—^Wiggin & Smith. 

In Story Land—E. Harrison. 

The Child’s World—E. Poulsson. 

X. Fables. 

Aesop’s Fables. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
Valuable introduction. 

A Collection of Eastern Stories and Legends. 
Marie Shedlock. Foreword by T. Thys 
Davids. (These are some of the Jataka 
Tales.) 

For a discussion of Fables see: 

The Moral Instinction of Children. By 
Felix Adler. 

Delightful illustrations but very poor verse 
may be found in Walter Crane’s “Baby’s 
Own Aesop.” 

XI. Selected and graded list of stories by TTang 

C. Andersen. 

Thumbelina (Condensed.) 

The Snow Man (Condensed.) 

The Eeal Princess. 

Five Peas in a Pod (Condensed.) 

The Fir Tree (Condensed and Adapted.) 

The Constant Tin Soldier. 

The Candles. 

The Ugly Duckling. 

The Emperor’s New Clothes. 

The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep. 
The Nightingale. 

The Goblin and the Huckster. 

The Flying Trunk. 

Little Tuk. 

XII. Greek Stories. 
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Sources of Material for Greek Stories: 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. Trans, by H. T. 
Riley. 

The Odyssey. Homer. Trans, by Palmer. 
Classic Myths—Gayley. 

Myths of Greece and Rome—Guerber. 

Greek Hero Stories—Kingsley. 

Adventures of Ulysses—Chas. Lamb. (Ginn 
&Co.) 

Tales of Troy and Greece (Longmans.) An¬ 
drew Lang. 


XIII. Greek Stories Adapted for Younger Children. 
Old Greek Folk Stories—Josephine P. Pea¬ 
body. 

Old Greek Stories—^Baldwin. 

Stories of Long Ago (Heath)—G. H. Kupfer. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales. 

Nature Myths—^Flora Cooke. 


A graded list of Greek Stories: 


Persephone 
King Midas 
Baucis and 
Philemon 
Latona 
Phaeton 
Rhoecus 


Adllus 

Pandora 

Ecno 

Arachne 

Circe’s Palace 

The Golden Fleece 


A graded list of Norse Stories: 

The Making of the Hammer. 
The Poles of Idun. 

How Thor Found His Hammer. 
The Death of Baldur. 
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XIV. Norse Stories. 

Sources of Material for Norse Stories; 

Norse Mythology—R. B. Anderson. 

Myths of the Northern Lands—Guerber. 
Stories: 

In the Days of Giants—Abbie F. Brown. 
Norse Stories—^Hamilton Babie. 

Gods and Heroes of the North (Longsmans) 
—Alice Zimmerman. 

Siegfried (Scribner)—James Baldwin. 

The Wagner Story Book (Scribner)—Frost. 
Stories of Wagner Operas, told for children. 
E. M. Wheelock (Bobbs-Merril Co.) 

Nature Myths. 

The Book of Nature Myths. F. Holbrook. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Many good ex¬ 
amples of the “Pourquoi” type.) 

Nature Myths—Flora Cooke. 

XV. A Graded List of Legends. 

Saint Christopher. 

The Bell of Justice. 

The Pied Piper of Hamlin. 

Saint Bridget and the King’s Wolf—A. F. 

Brown. 

Saint Ailbe. 

Robert of Sicily—Bryant Version. 

Saint George and the Dragon. 

William Tell. 

The Dog Gellert. 

Collections. 

Book of Legends—Scudder. 

Legends Every Child Should Know—Mabie. 
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Book of Saints and Friendly Beast—Abbie F. 

Brown. 

XVI. Animal Stories. 

The Little Gray Pony. Mother Stories. 
Lindsay. 

Mrs. Tabby Gray. Mother Stories. Lindsay. 

So-fat and Mew-mew. Craik. 

Hans and His Dog. More Mother Stories. 
Lindsay. 

New at the Bakery. Child's World. Pouls- 
son. 

Selling of Timothy Titus. For the Children’s 
Hour. Bailey & Lewis. 

Raggybug. Bryant Version. 

The Story of Wylie. From “Rah and His 
Friends.” 

The Story of Fido. Lang. Animal Story 
Book. 

Mouf-flou. Ouida. Also in American School 
Readers, No. 4. 

Peter Spots, Fireman. Dog Stories reprinted 
from St. Nicholas. 

Little Man Friday. St. Nicholas. 

Rikki-tikki-tavi. Jungle Book. 

The Dog That Lied. Jean Aicard. True Tales 
of Birds and Beasts. D. C. Heath. 

XVII. Modern Fanciful Tales. 

Fanciful Tales illustrated by F. Richardson 
(Scribner.) Especially suitable to read to 
the Third Grade are: 

Old Pipes and the Dryad. 

The Clocks of Rondaine. 

Just So Stories—^Kipling. 
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Christmas Every Day and Other Stories— 
W. D. HoAvells. 

Water Babies—Kingsley. 

Illustrated Warwick Gable (MacMillan.) 

The Wonderful Adventure of Nils—Selma 
Lagerlof. Long story, but parts may be 
selected without spoiling the narrative. 
Suitable to read to the children. 

Alice in Wonderland. Dodgson. Lewis Car- 
roll. Ulus, by Tenneil (MacMillan) and 
Rockham (Doubleday.) 

Pinacchio (Colodi) (Ginn & Co.) Lorenzini. 
Ulus, by Copeland (Ginn & Co.) 

Golden Spears—Edmund Leamy, Fitzgerald. 

The Dwarf’s Tailor (Harper.) Underhill. 

Little Jacob and the Sugar-plum Tree. Espe¬ 
cially good Second and Third Grade. 

Short Stories for Short People—Aspinwall. 

List of Humorous Stories for Teachers to Bead 
Aloud to Classes. 

Aspinwall Short Stories for Short People. 

Carryl Cavy and the Goblin. 

Kipling Just So Stories. 

Fourth Grade: 

Drummond Monkey That Would Not Kill. 

Howells Christmas Every Day. 

Lorenzini Adventures of Pinocchio. 

Fifth Grade: 

Cherubini Pinicchio in Africa. 

Dodgson Alice’s Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land. 

Thackeray Rose and the Ring. 
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Sixth Grade: 
Barrie 
Harris 
Zollinger 
Seventh Grade: 

Habberton 

Hale 

Raspe 

Eighth Grade: 
Aldrich 
Cervantes 
Johnson 


Peter and Wendy. 

Uncle Remus. 

Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. 

Helen’s Babies. 

Peterkin Papers. 

Tales from the Travels of Baron 
Munchausen. 

Story of a Bad Boy. 

Don Quixote. 

Phaeton Rogers. 
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APPENDIX C. 


HELPS FOR THE LITERATURE TEACHER IN 
HER OWN PREPARATION 
IN HER WORK. 

Literature. 

I. Stories. 

1. Basis for selection of children's stories. 

MacClintock: Chapter V, p. 183-185. 
Bryant: 46-53. 

Chubb: 84-88. 

Gesell: 187-188. 

Olcott: Ch. III. 

2. Kinds of Stories. 

A. Gold and Fairy Stories. 

Gesell: 189-193. 

Chubb: 54-57. 

MacClintock: Chapter IV. 

Bryant: 13-20. 

Olcott: Chapter VIII. 

B. Myth. 

MacClintock: Chapter VIII. 

C. Hero-tales. 

MacClintock: Chapter VIII. 

Olcott: Chapter VIII. 

D. Nature and Animal Stories. 
MacClintock: Chapter X. 

Bryant: 20-26. 

E. Stories of Real People. 

MacClintock: Chapter IX. 
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Bryant: 26-28. 

Olcott: Chapter XII. 

F. Symbolistic Stories and Fables. 
MacClintock: Chapter XI. 

3. Story-Telling. 

1. Preparation of story. 

2. Telling of story. 

3. Return from children. 

Chubb: 374-378. 

Olcott: Ch. IV. 

MacClintock: Chapter XIV-XV. 

TL Poetry. 

1. Value. 

MacClintock: Chapter XII. 

2. Basis of selection. 

MacClintock: Chapter XII. 

Chubb: 20-25,49-53. 

3. Presentation. 

Cooley: 25-29. 

Bibliography of Literature. 

Bryant, How to Tell Stories. 

Chubb, The Teaching of English. 

Cooley, Language Teaching in the Grades. 
Gesell, The Normal Child and Primary Educa¬ 
tion. 

Klapper, Teaching Children to Read. 
MacClintock, Literature in the Elementary 
School. 

Olcott, The Children’s Reading. 

Literature in the Grades, 

First Grade. 


Poetry. 
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Mother Goose Selections. 

Stevenson— 

The Rain. 

Time to Rise. 

At the Seaside. 

Whole Duty of 
Children. 

The Swing. 

Happy Thought. 

The Lamplighter. 

The Cow. 

Singing. 

A Thought. 

My Shadow. 

The Sun’s Travels. 

Rosetti, Christina— 

What They Do. 

What is Pink? 

If a Pig. 

A Peach for Brothers. 

A Frisky Lamb. 

If All Were Rain. 

Lear, Edward— 
Nonsense Alphabet 
(arrangement a s 
found in graded 
poetry by Alexan¬ 
der and Blake.) 

The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat. 


Thaxter, Celia— 

Little Gustava. 

Wild Geese. 

Field, Eugene— 

The Duel. 

The Sugar Plum Tree. 

Solomon’s Song, 2:11-12 

Luther, Martin— 

Cradle Song. 

Old Gaelic Lullaby. 
Sleep, Baby Sleep. 

Bjorson— 

The Tree. 
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Prose: 

Bible Stories— 

Story of the Nativity, Luke 2. 

Story of Moses, Exodus 1, 2. 

Dasant— 

From Popular Tales. 

From the Norse and Tales from Field. 

Grimm— 

Shoemaker and the Elves. 

Briar Rose. 

Rumplestiltzchen. 

Taper Tom— 

Little Freddie and His Fiddle. 

Brannanman—Little Black Sambo. 

Perrault—Cinderella. 

Squintum—^Tales of a Fox. 

Aesop’s Fables— Old German Polk Tales— 

The Fox and the Crow The Golden Cobwebs. 
The Lion and the Mouse Retold by Sara Cone 
The Hare and the Bryant. 

Tortoise. 

The children in this grade use the Free and 
Treadwell Reader and there find the following folk 
tales which would otherwise be used in the literature 
period. Thru their own reading, they are thus able 
to get:— 

Bremen Musicians Henny Penny. 

The Three Pigs. The Pancake. 

The Old Woman And The Straw Ox. 

Her Pig. . Sheep and the Pig. 

The Little Red Hen. The Lad Who Went 

Billy Goats Gruff. to the North Wind. 

The children will own a little collection of 
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poems known as Graded Poetry—1st and 2nd year, 
by Alexander-Blake. Pub. by Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 

Dasant, Grimm, Jacobs will be used as source 
for these tales and the retelling by Mabie in “Stories 
Every Child Should Know.” Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
sen in “East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon” will 
be consulted, and Sara Cone Bryant. 

Literature in the Grades. 

Second Grade. 

Poetry: 

Stevenson, Rob’t Louis— 

Land of Counterpane 
Young Night 
Thoughts. 

Where Go the Boats? 

My Bed is a Boat. 

Foreign Children. 

Sherman— 

Wizard Forst. 

The Clouds. 

Rosetti, Christina— 

Who Has Seen the Wind? 0 Wind. 

Rushes in a Watery Place. Lullaby. 

Boats Sail on the Rivers. An Emerald. 

Sailors Come Ashore. Kookoorookoo Blake. 
A Diamond or a Coal. Wrens and Robins. 
Where Innocent Bright-Eyed Daises Are. 
Tennyson— 

Sweet and Low. 

Houghton— 

Lady Moon. 


The Wind. 

A Good Play. 
Bed in Summer. 
Foreign Lands. 
Marching Song. 


Snow Song. 
Daisies. 
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Little Lamb. 

Jean Ingelow— 

Seven Times One. 

Lear, Edward—Calice Pie. The Jumlies. 
Limericks (Ten selected from a Book of Non¬ 
sense, 52 to 84, Little, Brown & Co.) 
Alexander—All Things Are Bright and Beautiful. 
Taylor, Ann—The Boy and the Sheep. 

Allingham—Up the Airy Mountains. 

Nash—Birds in Spring. 

Coleridge—Hunting Song. 

Marlowe—^The Passionate Shepherd to His Love. 
(Quote first line) Bible—23rd Psalm. 

Prose: 

Bible Stories— Kipling (From the Jungle 

David and Goliath. Book) — 

Joseph. Mowgli’s Brothers. 

Abraham. Toomai and the 

Grimm— Elephants. 

Beauty and the Beast. Browning— 

Snow White and the Pied Piper (Retold.) 

Seven Dwarfs. Mulekah. 

Snow White and Abdel Ardavan. 

Rose Red. Lance of Kanana. 

Hansel and Gretel. Aesop’s Fables— 

Andersen— The Crow and 

Brave Tin Soldier. the Pitcher. 

A Real Princess. The Fox and the Grapes. 

The Stork and the Fox. 

Dasant (From Popular Tales from the Norse)— 
Boots and His Brother. 

Princess on the Glass Hill. 

The Giant Who Had No Heart in His Body. 
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Literature in the Grades. 
Third Grade. 


Poetry; 

Stevenson, Rob’t Louis— 
Nest Eggs. 

Windy Nights. 

Land of Story Books. 
From a Railway Train. 
Rosetti— 

The Year’s Windfalls. 
Longfellow— 

Children’s Hour. 

Arrow and the Song. 
Houghton— 

Good Night, Good 
Morning. 

Browning—^Pippa’s Song. 
Bunner—One, Two, Three. 
Kingsley—^The Lost Doll. 
Nora Perry—^The Spring. 
Lowell—^The Fountain. 
Dickenson—A Day. 

Chas. Mackay— 

The Miller of the Dee. 


Prose: 

Bible—24th Psalm. 
Andersen— 

The Ugly Duckling. 


Cunningham—Sea Song. 
Macdonald— 

Wind and the Moon. 
Little White Lily. 

Riley—^The Brook. 
Jackson—September. 
October. 

Thaxter—Sandpiper. 
Jackson—Down to Sleep. 
Emerson— 

Mountain and 
the Squirrel. 
Allingham— 

Blowing Bubbles. 
Bryant— 

Robert of Lincoln. 
Carlyle—^Today. 

Cornwall—The Sea. 
Krout— 

Little Brown Hands. 
Sherman— 

The Four Winds. 

Rand—^Wonderful World, 
(Omitting last stanza.) 

The Fir Tree. 

The Emperor’s Cloak. 
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Aesop— 

The Lion and the Mouse. 
Fox and the Crow. 

Hare and the Tortoise. 
Ant and the 
Grasshopper. 

Wind and the Sun. 
Shepherd Boy. 

Bundles of Sticks. 
Androcles. 

Lorenzini—^Pinnochia 
Arabian Nights— 

The Wonderful Lamp. 
Sinbad, The Sailor. 


Hawthorne— 

Daffy Down Dilly. 
Kipling— 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi. 

The White Seal. 
Mowgli’s Brothers. 
Kaa’s Hunting. 

Tiger! Tiger! 

Just So Stories. 

Spyri— 

Moni, The Goat Boy. 
Heidi. 

Defoe—^Robinson Crusoe. 
Ewing—J ackanapes. 
Story of a Short Life. 
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APPENDIX D. 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHER IN PLANNING HER 
OWN WORK AND THE WORK 
OF THE PUPILS. 


Literature in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades. 


Outline of Topics. 

I. Literature in the Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 

1. Characteristics. 

2. Purpose. 

3. Kinds. 

4. Value. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. I, II, HI. 


Bryant 


p. 1-23. 


Chubb 

p. 84-88, Chap. XX. 

Hosic 

p. 48-52. 

Shedlock 

p. 154-159. 

St. John 

Chap. I, II, XI. 

Keys 

p. 3-15. 

Lyman 

p. 13-17. Chap. II. p. 48-5. 

Gesell 

p. 187-189, 191-193. 

Cowles 

Chap. II, V, XL 

Bailey 

p. 1-8; 171-181; 191-196; 


212-219. 


IL Poetry. 

1. Selection. 

2. Presentation. 
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3. Value. 

4. Sources. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. XII. 

Cooley Chap. III. 

Chubb p. 20-25, 49-53; Chap. VII. 

Hosic p. 44-49, 70-87. 

Shedlock p. 74-77; p. 114. 

Mother Goose Welch. Preface p. 189-190. 

III. Standards for the Choice of Children’s Stories. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. V. 

Shedlock Chap. V. 

Bailey p. 25-35, 57-59, 65-69, 83- 

84, 88-89, 122-133. 
Bryant p.46-53. 

Gesell p. 187-189. 

Hosic p. 48. 

Cowles Chap. III. 

Chubb p. 84-88. 

Colley p. 8-9. 

IV. Types of Stories. 

1. Folk and Fairy Tales. 

Cumulative. 

Drolls. 

Nursery. 

Sagas. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. VI. 

Bryant p. 13-20, p. 31. 

Cowles p. 56-60. 

Shedlock p. 134-141, 155-159. 

Keyes p. 12-15. 
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St. John 

p. 16-17. 


Chubb 

p. 54-57. 

2. 

Realistic Stories. 



Related Reading 

: 


MacClintock 

Chap. IX. 


Lyman 

Chap. V. 


Bryant 

p. 26-28. 


St. John 

Chap. IV. 

3. 

Myths. 



Related Reading 

1 


MacClintock 

Chap. VII. 


Cowles 

p. 67-70. 


Hosic 

p.49. 


St. John 

p. 17-18. 

4. 

Bible Stories, Hero Tales and Romances. 


Related Reading 

• 


MacClintock 

Chap. VIII. 


Cowles 

p. 70-75. Chap. IX. 


Lyman 

Chap. VI. 


Bryant 

p. 51-53. 


St. John 

p. 27-30, 36, 41. 


Chubb 

p. 132. 

5. 

Nature and Animal Stories. 


Related Reading 

z 


MacClintock 

Chap. X. 


Bryant 

p. 20-26. 


6. Modern Fairy Tales. 


Belated Reading: 

MacGlintock p. 96-100, 172-176, 180. 
Shedlock Chap. IV. 

Examples of good and poor modern fairy tales 
will be presented and discussed in class. 

7. Symbolistic Stories, Fables, Proverbs and 
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Allegories. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. XI. 

Many stories from this list will be told, 
others read and discussed. 

V. How to Tell Stories. 

1. Learning the Story. 

Related Reading: 

Shedlock p. 140-144. 

Keyes p. 17-32. 

Bryant Chap. IV. 

2. Telling the Story. 

. Related Reading: 

MacClintock p. 231-235. 

Bryant — Sto¬ 
ries to Tell p. 10-23, 30-47. 

Bailey p. 41-52. 

Keyes p. 40-62. 

Chubb p. 374-378, 36, 42, 47. 

Lyman p. 49-50. 

Cowles Chap. I-IV. 

Shedlock Chap. I, III. 

3. Adapting the Story. 

Related Reading: 

Bryant Chap. III. 

Bailey Chap. XII. 

4. Return from the Children. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. XV. 

Bailey Chap. VI, IX. 

Bryant p.110-116. 

Keyes p. 62-73. 
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VI. Dramatization. 

A consideration of aims, method, selection of 
suitable dramatic material and value. Each 
student will work out a complete dramatiza¬ 
tion. 

Related Reading: 

MacClintock Chap. XIIL 
Bryant p. 116-120. 

Cowles p. 44-46. 

Bailey Chap. VIII. 

Keyes p. 69-78. 

Gesell Chap. X. 

Chubb: Festi¬ 
vals and Plays p. 271-302. 

Chubb: p. 53. 

Simons & Orr p. 1-33. 

Bibliography. 

I. The Theory of Stories and Story Telling. 

MacClintock — Literature in the Elementary 
School. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Shedlock—The Art of the Story Teller. Apple- 
tons. 

Bryant—How to Tell Stories. Houghton. 

Bryant—Stories to Tell. Houghton. 

Chubb—Teaching of English. MacMillan. 

Chubb—Festivals and Plays. Harper. 

Cooley—Language Teaching in the Grades. 
Houghton. 

Hosic—Elementary Course in English. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 

Bailey—For the Story Teller. Milton Bradley Co. 
St. John—Story and Story Telling. Pilgrim Press. 
Keyes—Stories and Story Telling. Appleton. 
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Lyman—Story Telling. McClurg. 

Cowles—The Art of Story Telling. A. C. Mc¬ 
Clurg. 

Simons & Orr — Dramatization. Scott Fores- 
man. 

Gesell—The Normal Child and Primary Educa¬ 
tion. Ginn & Co. 

II. Collection of Stories. 

Thomsen—East o’ the Sun. Row Peterson. 

The Birch and the Star. 

Bailey and Lewis—^For the Children’s Hour. 
Bradley. 

Grimm—Household Tales. MacMillan. 

Perrault—Tales of Mother Goose. Heath. 
Scudder—Book of Folk Stories. Houghton. 

Book of Legends. Houghton. 

Jacobs—English Fairy Tales. Putnam. 

Celtic Fairy Tales. Putnam. 

Foster—Story of the Bible. Baker. 

Mabie—Norse Stories. Dodd. 

Baldwin—Fifty Famous Stories. Am. Bk. Co. 
Andersen—^Fairy Tales. Dutton. 

McManus—Donegal Fairy Stories. McClure. 
Lang—Red True Fairy Book. Longmans. 
Chandler—Uncle Remus and His Friends. Hough¬ 
ton. 

Nights With Uncle Remus. Houghton. 
Pyle—‘Pepper and Salt. Harper. 

Lang—Arabian Nights. Everyman’s. 

Johnson—Oak Tree Fairy Book. Little-Brown 
Co. 

III. 

Welsh—^Mother Goose Melodies. Heath. 
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Sherman—Little Folks Lyrics. Houghton’s. 
Chubb—Indoors and Out. Scribner’s. 

Rossetti—Sing Song Verses. 

Wiggin & Smith—Posy Ring. Doubleday-Page. 

Golden Numbers. McClure. 
Stevenson—Child’s Garden of Verses. Rand-Mc- 
Nally. 

Greenaway—Under the Window. Warne & Co. 
Field—Lullaby Land. Scribner. 

Some Stories for Telling. 

Old Woman and Her Pig. 

The Pancake. 

The Gingerbread Boy. 

The Fox and His Travels. 

Chicken Little. 

Three Billy Goats. 

Three Pigs. 

Little Red Hen. 

Bremen Musicians. 

Taper Tom. 

East o’ the Sun. 

Boots and His Brothers. 

Why the Sea is Salt. 

Princess on the Glass Hill. 

Why the Bear is Stumpy Tailed. 

The Parson and the Clerk. 

Twelve Wild Ducks. 

Lad Who Went to the North Wind. 

Cinderella. 

Sleeping Beauty. 

Mother Hulda. 

Snow White. 

Rumpek-Stilts-Kin. 
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Six Soldiers of Fortune. 

Shoemaker and the Elves. 

Bell of Atri. 

Hero of Harlaam. 

Mrs. Chinchilla. 

Whittington and His Cat. 

Androcles and the Lion. 

The Ugly Duckling. 

Beate and Her Doll. 

Viggo and Allarum. 

Viggo on the Ice. 

Joseph and His Brethren. 

Samson. 

David and Goliath. 

Little Half Chick. 

Epaminondas. 

The Tar Baby. 

B’rer Rabbit’s Astonishing Prank. 

The Moon and the Mill Pond. 

Little Jackal and the Alligator. 

Little Jackals and the Lion. 

The Brahmin, the Tiger and the Jackal. 
The Bee, the Mouse and the Bum Block. 
The Fisherman and His Wife. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
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MY WORK 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom 
In roaring market place or tranquil room 
Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray 
This is my work, my blessing, not by doom 
Of all who live, I am the one, by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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